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CHAP. X X 1 1. 

Tijfapherner makes JFar on the Greeks , by Order of 
jirtaxerxes. — Attacks the AtoHan Cities. — Expedition of 
Ihimbron —He is fucceeded by Dercyllidas. — His Treaty 
’with Tijj'apb ernes. — Agejtlaus King of Sparta. — Cinadons 
Confpiracy. — Agejtlaus Commander of the Grecian Forces 
in Ajta. < — His Sttccefs. — Tijfaphernes fucceeded by 
Titbratijies. — Great Vieres of Agejtlaus . — War rekindled 
■■ in Greece. — League agaittji Sparta. — Campaign of 
Lyfutder in Baotia. — His Death. 

It does honor rather to the modefty than to 
the judgment of Xenophon , that he has ex- 
cluded , from his general hiftory of Grecian ;if- 
fairs , the account of an expedition , in which he 
himfelf adfed fo diftinguilhed a part, and which 
immediately occafioned very important tranfadlions 
both in Aha and in Europe. After the downfal 
VoL. IV. B 
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2 THE HISTORY OF GREECE. 

CHAP, of Atbenian greatnefs, the Spartans were naturally 
XXVII. expofed to the jealoufy and refentment of Perfia , 
allies in by theif dominion in Greece, by their conquefls 
oni« of cqaft of Afia, by the pre-eminence of their 

Artaxer- naval power, and efpeciaJly by their open participa- 
o'ymp rebellious defigns of Cyrus. The 

xcv. a. former circumflances rendered their republic the 
A. c. 39». rival of the king of Perfi* ; but their co-opera- 
tion with an ambitious rebel rendered them the 
perfonal enemies of Artaxerxes. His refolution 
to chaftife their audacity was communicated to 
Tiffaphernes, who, after harafling the retreat of 
the Greeks to the foot of the Carduchian moun- 
tains, beyond which he had not courage to follow 
them , returned with a powerful army towards 
Lower Afia, to refume the government of Caria, 
bis hereditary province, as well as to take poflef- 
Conof the rich fpoils of Cyrus, beftowed on him 
by the gratitude of his mailer , in return for his 
recent and fignal' fervices againft that dangerous 
pretender to the throne. 

Attacks Honored with this magnificent prefent , Tif- 
i?an*° faphernes was farther intrulled with executing the 
tics. vengeance of the great king againft the Spartans. 

Without any formal declaration of war, which the 
late hoftilities in the Eaft feemed to render un- 
necelTary , he attacked the .^olian cities ; the 
fatrap Pharnabazus readily entered into his views, 
and concurred with all his meafures. The Lace- 
demonian garrifon, fupported by the townfmen , 

, defended themfelvej with their ufual courage , 
earneftly foliciting, however, a reinforcement from 
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home, which might enable them to refift and to 
furraount fuch an unexpedled danger 

On this important occafion , the Spartan fenate 
and affembly were not wanting to the afliftance of 
their garrifons , or to the hopes of their jEoliara 
allies. They immediately levied a body of five 
thoufand Peloponnefian troops, and 'demanded a 
confiderable fupply from the Athenians. The 
latter fent them three hundred horfemen , who 
i having ferved under the thirty tyrants, were, cheer- 
fully facrificed to this 'dangerous duty by the par- 
tifans of the new democracy. The command of 
the joint forces was intrufted to the Spartan Thim- 
bron, who had orders ’ , as foon as he arrived in 
JEolis , to lake into pay the Greeks who had en- 
g.igcd in the expedition of Cyrus , and who were 
actually employed in the dilhonorable fervice of 
an ungrateful Barbarian. The mean and perfidious 
behaviour of Seuthes, who, in his new charadcr 
of prince, ftill retained his original manners of a 
Thracian robber, rendered the propofal of joining 
Thimbron extremely agreeable to Xenophon, who 
Conducted to the Lacedaemonian llandard fix thou- 
fand men, the venerable remains of an army ex- 
haulled and ennobled by unexampled toils and 
dangers ■, . 

Having' feceived this powerful reinforcement , 
Thimbron opened the campaign againft the lieu- 
tenant of Artaxerxes, at the difiance of two years 
after Cyrus had marched from Bphefus to difpute 

* Xenopb, HeDyik I. iii. p. 4'0. Uiodpr. Sicul. 1. ziv. p. 41*. 

* Xenoph. Hellea. p. SSO. Oiodor. p. 41^ 

Xenopb. Anbbif. 1. viL p. 417. 
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the crown of Perfia.’ The firft imprefllons of the 
Grecian arms were attended with confiderable fuc- 
cefs. Thimbron took, or regained, the towns of 
Pergamus , Teiuhrania , Halifarnia , Myrina; 
Cyme, and Grynium. But the walls of LarilTaj 
A ftrong city in the Troadc, defied his afiault; the 
vigilant garrifon baffled all his contrivances fof 
depriving them of frelh water; and , afli lied by 
the inhabitants of the place, made a vigorous fally, 
repelled the bcfiegers ; and burned or demolilhed \ 
their works. . 

Nbthing but continual adlion, and an'uninter- 
rupted tareer of yicSory, could reftrain the liceni 
tious paflTions of the troops, compofed :of a motley 
affemblagc from fo many different, and often hoftile 
communitieSi Their feditious fprrit'rendered thena; 
formidable to each other , and' to the Greeks of 
Afia. Their rapacity "Ifpared not the territories of 
the Lad'edsemonian allies, who loudly complained 
to th^ fenate, afcribing the violence of the troops 
to the weaknefs of thef general. In confequence of 
this reprefen tation , Thimbron was recalled and 
difgraced\ and theccmamand, for which he feemed 
fo ill qualified , was beftowed on Dercyllidas ^ a;; 
man fertile -in refouroefi , who could often vary his 
condudl without changing his principles ; who 
knew when to relax; and when to^joforce the dif- 
cipline of the camp, and who, to the talents of an 
able general, added thfc reputation of being the 
beft engineer of bis times. ' By a judicious direc- 
tion of the machines of war which he invented,' or 
improved, Dercyllidas overcame the obftinacy of 

* Xcnppl*. p.' 4S1, 
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Larifla ; and in the fpace of eight days , reduced 
eight other cities in the province of Pharnabazus. 
The rapidity^ of his conquelts recommended him 
to the Spartan fenate, and his moderate life of 
vidory endeared him to the Afiaiic colonies. He 
klTened their taxes , encouraged their induftry , 
heard their complaints with candor , and decided 
their differences with the mofl impartial juftice. 

I Difdaining the cruel example of his predeceffors , 
he impofed not any arbitrary exadions on the 
peaceful citizens and hufbandmen; and left the 
maintenance of his troops fhould prove burden- 
fome to the allies and fubjeds of Sparta, he fixed 
his winter-quarters in Bithynia, where the valor 
of Xenophon and his followers had lately fpread 
the terror gf the Grecian name. 

. Early in the fpring , commiflioners were fent 
from Sparta to infped the affairs of Afia, and to 
prorogue, for another year, the authority of Der- 
cyllidas, provided their obfervations and inquiries 
confirmed the very favorable accounts that had 
been given of his adminiftration. On their arrival 
at Lampfacus, where the army was then aftembled , 
they vifited the camp, and affured the foldiers, 
that the magiftrates of the republic as much ap* 
proved their condiid in the laft, as they had con- 
demned it in the preceding, year. A captain, ex- 
prelfing tlie fenfe of the' multitude, replied, that 
the different behaviour of the troops , now and 
formerly, was yet lefs different than the charaders 
of Thimbron and Dercyllidas. This teftimony o^ 
military approbation was not more flattering to the 
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general, than fatisfadory to the commiffioners } 
who, afterwards , at his requeft, vifited the neigh- 
bouring towns of iEolis and Ionia , and found 
them in a condition extremely happy and flourifh- 

• f * 

mg • 

Before talcing leave of Dereyllidas they acquainted 
him, that the inhabitants of the Thracian Cher- 
fonefus had lately fent to Sparta an embalTy , re- 
queuing affiftance againft the fierce Barbarians I 
who inhabited the adjoining.territory ; and that, 
fliould circumftances permit him to afford pro- 
tedion to thofe induftrious and diftreffed Greeks, 
he would perform a fignal fervice to the ftate. 

The inadlivity of Tiflkphernes , who notvvith- 
ftanding the powerful army which he had con- 
duded from Upper Afia , ftill expeded further re- 
inforcements from the Eaft , encouraged the 
Grecian general to undertake this ufeful and meri- 
torious etiterpiife. The Cherfonefus was one of 
the raoft fertile ‘ and beft cultivated fpots in the 
ancient world. In an extent of fifty miles in 
length , and fifteen in breadth, it contained eleven 
rich and flourifiiing cities, and feveral commodi- 
ous harbours. The fields, producing the mofl: 
valuable grains , were interfperfed and adorned' 
with delightful plantations and orchards, as well ns 
with lawns and meadows, flored with all forts of 
ufeful cattle. Had this beautiful country enjoyed 
an infular form, its happinefs would have been 
complete; but a neck of land, thirty-feven fur- 
longs in breadth , joined it to the territories of the 

> Xenoph. Ilellen, I, iii. p. 487. 

* Tluniuforttnit vpirw. Xenoph. p. 488. 
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fierceft tribes in Tlirace. The troops of Dercy!- 
Jidas could eafily have repelled their inroads. They 
might have punilhed their cruelty by deftroying 
their miferable villages in the open country ; but 
the Barbarians would have found a fccure refuge in 
their woods and mountains , and whenever the 
army was withdrawn , would have again poured 
down on the helplefs Cherfonefus with their native 
fury, heightened by revenge. Dercyllidas afforded 
a more ufeful affiftance to thofc unhappy Greeks ; 
and employed in their defence, not the courage, 
but the labor, of his foldiers. With inceflant 
toil, begun in the fpring, and continued almoft to 
the autumn , they formed a ftrong wall acrofs the 
ifthmus ; the fpace was marked out , and the la-» 
bor diflindly apportioned to the feparate com- 
munities from which the army had been levied ; 
and the fpur of emulation was fharpened by the 
incitement of gain , the general in perfon fuperin- 
tending the work, and bellowing rewards (lavilhly 
furnilhed by the wealthy Cherfonites) on the mod 
diligent and deferving ’. 

Dercyllidas had fcarcely returned from this em- 
ployment, jullly ennobled by its utility, when the 
combined forces of Pharnabazus and Tifiaphernes 
appeared in the neighbourhood of Ephefus. The 
general colledled his whole ftrength in order to 
give them battle ; the European foldiers difplayed 
a noble ardor for adion ; but the inhabitants of 
the Afiatic coaft, who had flocked to his flandard. 


^ Xenoph. p. 488. • 
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8 THE HISTORY OF GREECE. 

were intimidated by the fight of an enemy whoft; 
numbers far e.xceeded their own. This panic might 
have proved fatal, had not the troops of Tilfa- 
phernes felt the terror which they infpired. They 
recolledted the bravery of the ten thoufand who 
had accompanied Cyrus ; they perceived that the 
forces with whom they now had to contend ex- 
ceeded that number ; but they did not refledl that 
the army of Dercyllidas was fwelled by the de- 
generate Greeks of iEolis and Ionia, whofe minds 
had been enfeebled and degraded by a long feries 
of oppreffion. The cowardice of the Perfians en- 
gaged TilTaphernes , much againft the inclination 
of Pharnabazus , to propofe a conference ; the 
cowardice of the lonians epgaged Dercyllidas to 
accept the propofal. Hoftilities were thus fuf- 
pended j mutual hoftages were given ; overtures 
of peace were made ; and melTengers were dif- 
patched ifor inftrudions to the Spartan council, 
and to the court of Perfia. 

The defign of TilTaphernes, however, was only 
to gain time by amufing the enemy. The moft 
folemn oaths and engagements had long loft their 
power over his perfidious mind. He trcacheroufly 
watched an opportunity to renew the war, waiting 
with impatience for the promifed reinforcements 
from the Eaft, and efpecially for the equipment of 
a fleet, which Artaxerxes was preparing, with 
filence and celerity, in the ports of Phoenicia. 
Thefc fecret preparations were communicated to 
the Spartan magiftrates by the patriotifm of He- 
rodas, a Syracufan, who, animated by the loye of 
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Greece , betrayed his Phoenician mafter. The chap. 
Spartans were alarmed with the danger, indignant xxvii. 
at the treachery of TilTaphernes , and perhaps dif- 
pleafed with the too eafy credulity of their general. 

But the death of king Agis had given them , in 
the perfon of their firft magiftrate , a commander 
who equalled Dercyllidas in merit, and who has far 
fiirpalTed him in renown. 

The deftrudive expedition againft the Eleans Ageniaus 
was the laft exploit of the long and warlike reign 
of Agis. On his death -bed he acknowledged for Si>arta. 
his foil Leotychides , whofe legitimacy, the levity 
or the guilt of his mother Tymaea had expofed to 
juft fufpicion. But this late avowal of a fuccelTor , 
whom he had fo long difowned , did not fatisfy the 
partifans of Agefilaus , who was the brother of Agis 
on the fide of his father Archidamus, but younger 
by many years, being born of a different mother, 
and failing Leotychides , the neareft heir to the 
throne. Under a diminutive and ignoble form , 

Agefilaus concealed a vigorous and fervid mind, 
a manly elevation of ebaradter , a generous ambi- 
tion of foul. Thefe refpedtable qualities , adorned 
by the milder virtues jof modefty , candor , con- 
defcenfion , and unlimited complaifance for his 
friends, early attradled the notice, and merited the 
efteem , of the firft names of Sparta; and of none 
more than Lyfander , who, as his perfonal hopes of 
grandeur were blafted by the univ'erfal jealoufy and 
refentment that had been juftly excited in Sparta 
againft his oftentatious abufe of power , confined 
all his projects of .ambition to the aggrandizement 
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c IT A P. of his favorite. That eloquence and addrefs * , 

XXVII. which would have been ineffedual if employed 
for himfelf, fucceedcd in behalf of another; and 
by the influence and intrigues of Lyfander , ftill 
more than by the ftrong claims of juftice and of 
merit , Agefilaus was declared fucceflbr to the 
vacant throne ; and , at the diflance of about two , 
years, commander in chief of the Greek forces in 
Afia; an office lefs fplendid in name than that of 
king of Sparta , but carrying with it more folid 
weight and authority. 

cinadoH'f In thc interval of thefe fucceffive honors, he 
approved his attentive vigilance in the fervice of 
the republic, of which the fafety , and even the 
exiftence , was endangered by a daring and bloody 
confpiracy. A youth named Cinadon , diftin- 
guiflied above his companions by extraordinary 
ftrength and agility, was not lefs confpicuous for 
undaunted courage and ambition. Defcended of 
an obfcure family, Cikadon felt and regretted the 
mortifying partiality of thc government under 

* Tht partifans of Leotychides, in pleading bit caufe before the 
sflembly • alleged an oracle that exhorted the Spartans to beware of a 
lame reign. This pointed at Agefilaus » who limped ia walking. .But 
Iiyfander, by one of tbofe ready and unexpe^ed turns, which often 
decide the refolutions of numerous afTemblies^ directed the battery of 
the oracle againft Leotyehides, aflerting, that it was the lamenefs of 
the title only which Apollo mult have bad in view, fince it was a 
natter indifferent to the gods whether tht Spartan kings walked 
gracefully; but a matter of high importance whether they defcended 
from Hercules , the fon of Jupiter , or Alcibiades , an Athenian 
profligate and exile. Com. PluL in Agefil. ct Lyfiind. ct Xennpb. 

Aj;efil,,Faoegy'* Hellen. I. iii. p. 493. 
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which he lived. His pride was deeply wounded chat. 
with the reflexion , that whatever abilities his xxvii< 
youth might promife , and his manhood mature « 
the unfortunate circumflances . of his birth mud 
for ever exclude him from the principal dignities of 
the date , which circulated among a few Spartan 
families , without the poffibility of extending be- 
yond that very limited fphere. The warmth of 
his charadetr and the impetuofity of his palfions, 
prompted him to fcek juftice and revenge : nor 
was his blind and headlong feVocity alarmed by the 
means, however atrocious, that muft lead to this 
favorite end. He communicated the horrid defign 
to men of his own , and of an inferior condition , 
exaggerating their cruel treatment by a Hern arifto- 
cracy , which he contrafted with the mild equality 
of the neighbouring communities ; and perhaps 
afferting , that if they mud fubmit to a mader , it 
would be better to have one than many; that even 
the fubjedls of a monarchy enjoyed greater equality 
and liberty than the members of the Sparun re- 
public dnee the former all equally participated 
in thofe preferments and honors , to which not 
only the flaves , the Helots , and freedmen , but 
the whole body of the Lacedsemonian people , 
were forbidden to afpire. After this general repre- 
fentation, he negleiSed not, what was more ef- 
fednal and important , to arraign the arrogance 


* Thii langiiase I htve orten heard from the fuijtSs of a modern 
republic , wbofe citi[tns are not more remarkable for their fitmneli ia 
■naintainiog power , than for their maderttioa ia txctci&ng it. 
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and cruelty of particular fcnators, and to inflame 
the refentment of individuals againft their private 
and domeftic foes ; nor did he forget to encourage 
them all with the certain profpedt of fuccefs , by 
contrafting their own ftrength and numbers with 
the weaknefs of an enemy, who might he taken 
unarmed, and cut off by furprife'“. 

The time for adlion approached , and the author 
of the confpiracy commanded his alTociates to llay 
at home , that they might be ready at a call. Agc- 
filaus , meanwhile, performed the accuftomed vows 
and facrifices for the fafety of the republic ; the 
appearance of the entrails announced fome dread- 
ful and concealed danger ; a fecond vidim was 
flain , a nd the figns were ftill more unfavorable ; 
but after examining the third facrifice , the prieft 
exclaimed, “We feem, O Agefilaus ! to he in 
the midft of our enemies.” Soon afterwards, a 
perfon , whofe name has not been thought worthy 
of record, denounced Cinadon to the raagiftrates, 
as guilty of a treafonable defxgn , of which he had 
endeavoured to render himfelf an accomplice. 
When the informer was defired to explain his de- 
claration more fully , he told them , that Cinadon 
having conduded him to the great fquare of the 
city , which , being deftined for the public affembly 
and the market, was theufual place of rendezvous , 
defired him to count the number of Spartans whom 
he faw in that fpacious refott. That he counted 
the king, theephori, thefenators, and about forty 

'• Xenoph. Ilellen. I. iii. p. 493, et feqi. 
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others, and then afked Cinadon, for what purpofe chap. 
he had required him to take that feemingly ufelefs xxvil, 
trouble ? Becaufe , replied the confpirator, 1 reckon 
the Spartans to be enemies, ujid all the reft, whole 
great numbers you behold in the market-place, to 
be friends. Nor does this proportion apply to 
Sparta only; in the farms and villages adjacent to 
the city , we fhall in each houfe and family have 
one enemy, .the raafter, but all the fervants will be 
our friends. Cinadon then acquainted him with 
the objed and caufe of the cbnfpiracy, which had 
been formed by men of probity and fortitude , and 
which was foori to be communicated to the Haves, 
peafants , and the whole body of Lacedaemonian 
people , whofe animofity againft the Spartans was 
too violent to be concealed. That the greateft 
part of the confpirators, being trained for war, had 
arms in their hands; that the.fhops of the ar- 
morers , the tools of thofe artificers who wrought 
in metal, wood, and Hone, and even the inftru- 
ments of agriculture, might furnifli fuch weapons 
to the reft, as would fully anfwer the purpofe 
againft unarmed men. 

This alarming intelligence roufed Ihe adivity, *iivity 
without fhaking the firmnefs, of the Spartan ma- 
giftiates. It would have been imprudent to feize thesp»r-, 
Cinadon in the capital, as they were unacquainted 
with the extent of his refources , and the number 
of his afibciates. On pretence of the public 
fervicc , they contrived to fend him to Aulon (for 
in fimilar expeditions they had often employed his 
ready arm and entcrprifing valor), that he might 
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feize, in that licentious city, and bring within the 
reach of juftice , feveral daring violators of the 
Spartan laws, among whom was a very beautiful 
woman , who corrupted the manners of young and 
old The fenate prepared waggons for conv'ey- 
ing the prifoners , and furnilhed every thing necef- 
fary for the journey. A body of chofen horfemen 
was appointed to accompany Cinadon, who fet out 
without fufpedling that this long train of prepara- 
tion was dedined againd himfelf alone. But no 
fooner had he reached a proper didance from the 
city, than he was feized as a traitor, and compelled , 
by the terror of immediate death , to denounce his 
accomplices. Their names were fent to the fenate , 
who indantly fecured their perfons. Cinadon , 
Tifamenus, a pried, and the other leaders of the 
confpiracy, were fcourged through the city, gored 
with indruments of torture, and finally relieved by 
death. 

The ralh enterprife of Cinadon dill filled the 
Spartans with alarm, when intelligence was con- 
veyed of the formidable preparations of Artaxer- 
xes, againd whom the perfuafivc influence of Ly- 
fander encouraged them to employ the great and 
folid , but as yet unknown , abilities of their young 
and warlike prince. Since the reign of Agamem- 
non , Agefilaus was the fird Grecian king who 
led the united forces of his country to make war 
in Afia ; and his expedition , though not Icfs 

*' kyuytn 5’ (xiXsuM Tty yutccixtc *• x»XXi?)i /utt iXiyiro avnii 
■utxir hvnaivisfxi S’ £wx(> Tus xdixtit/ji'ti/i Aaxit«i,u»»iay x»( iTffr- 
CuTtfut KXi vfiWJfkj. Xehoph. p. 4S4, 
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important than the exploits of the Tons of Atreus 
and Achilles, is much inferior in renown; becaufe 
the panegyric of Xenophon , warm and fplendid 
as it is , even beyond the ufual color of his com* 
pofitions, rauft yet, like all the works of man, be 
for ever eclipfed by the luftre of the Iliad. But 
the conquefts of Agefilaus , hoNyever different in 
fame , yet furpaffed in misfortune , the war of 
Troy. Both were pernicious 'to the interefts of 
Greece; but of the two, the vidories of Agefilaus 
proved the moft fatal, not indeed in their imme- 
diate , but in their remote confequences. 

In the fpring of the year three hundred and 
ninety-fix before Ch.rift, he left Sparta, with three 
tbouCind Lacedaemonian frecdmen , and a body of 
foreign troops, amounting to fixthoufand, chiefly 
colleded from the confederate cities of Pelopon- 
nefus. Since the irregular and unjuftifiablc con- 
dud of Agis, in his unfortunate expedition againfl 
Argos, the Spartan kings were ufually attended in 
the field by a council of ten fenators , whofc con- 
currence was held neceffary in all public meafure^. 

' Agefilaus demanded a council , not of ten , but of 
thirty Spartaus : a refined ftroke of policy , which 
ftrongly indicates that artful dexterity with which, 
during a long adminiflration , he uniformly pro- 
moted the views of his interefl and ambition. By 
augmenting the number of the council , he di- 
minilhed its importance. Each member , as he 
poffelfed lefs weight and influence, felt himfelf lefs 
concerned in the honor of the body ; and the 
whole were more eafily fwayed and governed by 
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CHAP, the king. Lyfander alone, whofe'name in Afia 
XXVII. was illuftrious or terrible, rivalled for a while the 
powet of Agefilaus. But the colleagues of Ly- 
fander were thefirft to difpute his pretenfions, and 
to control his authority. Agefilaus availed him- 
felf of their envy , and lillened too eafily to the 
didates of felfifiinefs , in humbling the arrogancd 
of a rival who had been the chief author of his 
own greatnefs. ' By thwarting the meafures of 
Lyfander, by denying his requefts, by employing 
him in offices unbecoming his dignity “ , he 
rendered him contemptible in the eyes of thofe by 
whom he had been fo long feared. This ungene- 
rous treatment of a benefador, as well as the afpir- 
ing pride of the benefador himfelf , which could 
excite fuch black ingratitude in an otherwife virtu- 
ous bread, doubly prove the inftability of friend- 
lliip between ambitious minds. After a' difgrace- 
ful rupture, which ended in an affeded reconcilia- 
tion , Lyfander was fent by Agefilaus and his 
council to command the Lacedaemonian fquadron 
in the Hellefpont , an inadive and fubordinate 
fervice , in which he could not exped an oppor- 
tunity to perform any thing worthy of his ancient 
fame. He returned, therefore, in a few months 
to Sparta , covered with difgracc j enraged by dif- 
appointment , and vowing' implacable revenge 
agkihft the cruel ingratitude of his friend , which 

. t , 

. 1 

’^'Lyfander was kno\\M in the Gail as a conqueror ; A|;cniaus made 
himJa commifTary. Vid. i’luX. in Ageiil. et L^TanU. ec Xenoph. ZleUeo. 
1, iii, p. 4V7. . 

he 
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he felt fflofe deeply than the injuftice of all his 
enemies together- 

Agefilaus fixed his head-quarters at Ephefus, a 
place recommended by its centrical fituation , as 
the moft Convenient rendezvous for the recruits 
which flocked to his ftandard from every part of 
the coaft ; at the fame time that fuch a ftation en- 
abled him to conceal from the enemy which of their 
provinces was the intended objed of his invafion. 
Thither Tiflaphernes fent an embafly, demanding 
the reafon of fuch mighty preparations. Agefilaus 
replied , “ That the Greeks in Afia might en- 
joy the fiime liberty with their brethren in Europe. ” 
The meffengers of Tiflaphernes had orders to de- 
clare ^ that the king Was inclined to acknowledge 
the .ancient freedom and independence of the 
Grecian colonies; that the report of his hoftile 
intentions againft either them or the mother- 
tountry Was totally void of foundation ; and that, 
in confequence of the recent tranfadions between 
TifTaphernes and Dercyllidas, ambaftadors might 
fliortly be expeded from Sufa, empowered to ratify 
a firm *iid latling peace between Artaxerxes and 
the Greeks. Until this defirable work Ihould be 
Completed , Tiflaphernes carneftly defired a com 
tinUatiort Of the truce , which , on his fide , he' was 
ready to feal by Whatever formalities AgefilauS 
thought proper to require. The Spartan king 
frankly avowed his fufpicions of treachery ; yet 
being unwilling to embroil his country in an un* 
rieceffary war, he difpatched Dercyllidas, with two 
members of the Spartan council, to renew his late 

VoL. IV. C 
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engagements with Tiflaphernes. The perfidious 
fatrap fwore and deceived for the lad time. No 
fooner had he received 'the long-expeded auxili- 
aries from the Eaft, than he commanded Agefilaus 
to leave Ephefus , and to ev'acuate the coaft of 
Afia j if he delayed to comply, the weight of the 
Perfian arms would enforce obedience. The 
prudent, or pious Spartan, while his friends were 
alarmed with this uncxpcdcd declaration , alTumed 
an unufual gaiety of countenance, obferving, that 
he rejoiced to commence the war under fuch fa- 
vorable aufpices , fince the treachery of Tifiapher- 
nes muft render the gods his enemies. 

Meanwhile he prepared to encounter the infidl- 
ous arts of the fatrap , with equal , but more in- 
nocent addrefs. It was induftrioully given out, 
that he intended to march into the province rtf 
Caria , the favorite refidence of Tiflaphernes , 
which was adorned by his voluptuous parks and 
palaces , and ftrengthened by a fortrefs , the rc- 
pofitory of his treafures. The intervening cities 
were ordered to mend the roads , to furnifli a 
market, and to prepare every thing moft necelTary 
to facilitate the march of the Grecian army. Tiffa- 
phernes,! not doubting that Caria w.as the intended 
fecne of war, efpecially as the mountainous nature 
of that province rendered it improper for horfe, in 
which the Greeks were very poorly provided, en- 
camped with his own numerous cavalry in the 
plains of the Meander, in order to intercept the 
palfagc of the enemy. But Agefilaus having polled 
I ftylicient garrifon in Ephefus, left that city, and 
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turning to the north , advanced by rapid marches 
into Phrygia, the rich plunder of which rewarded 
the adlive diligence of his foldiers. The felfifli 
fatrap was Unwilling to relieve the province of 
Pharnabazus , by weakening the defence of hi$ 
own ; and accordingly remained inactive on the 
fruitful banks of the Meander , whofe winding 
ftream fkirts the northern frontier of Caria, ftill 
fufpeding an invafi&n of the Greeks from Ephefus 
and the neighbouring fea- ports. During the 
grcatcft part of the fummer Agefilaus ravaged 
Phrygia; the Barbarians were fliamefully defeated 
in feveral rencounters ; at lengthy they ceaCed to 
refill his arms; nor attempted even to harafs his 
retreat; when having gratilied the juft refentmeni 
of his country , he returned , loaded with fpoil , to 
winter in Ephefus - 

In the Phrygian expedition, Agefilaus fliared , 
and furpaffed, the toils of the meanell foldier, 
from whom he refufed to be diftinguiflied by hiS 
drefs, his food, or his accommodations, by day on 
night; iThe inadlivc feafon of the year was moll 
diligently and ufefully employed. Ephefus and 
the neighbouring towns glowed with the ardor of 
militaryj preparation. The Phrygian wealth was 
employed to urge the hand of indiillry. Shields, 
fpears, fwords, and helmets, filled every fliop, 
and crowded every magazine. The inhabitants of 
,the country were allured by great rewards to form 
,their„befl horfes to the difeipline of the field; and 

Xenoph. Hellen. I. iii. p. 41*, ot ' 
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the wealthy citizens were exempted from the fei*- 
vice of the enfuing campaign, upon condition only 
that they furnifhed a horfeman, properly equipped, 
to perform their vicarious duty. The veteran 
foidiers, as well as the new levies, were daily exer- 
cifed within the walls of Ephefus, in thofe martial 
amufemcnts which reprefented a faithful image, 
and which formed the bell fchool, of war. Age- 
filaus often condcfcended to difpute the prize of 
valor or dexterity; his popular manners endeared 
him to the troops; the fuperiority of his talents 
commanded their willing obedience ; they vied with 
each other in Ic^alty to their prince ; they vied in 
gratitude to the gods with their prince himfelf, 
who , as often as he obtained the crown of vitSory, 
dedicated the honorable reward in the admired 
temple of Ephefian Diana. “ What then ( adds 
a foldier , a philofopher, and a man of piety,) 
might not be cxpedled from troops who delighted 
in the exercife of war, refpeded their general, 
and revered the gods ’* ? ” 

The cxpedlation of Xenophon, who beheld the 
intcrefting fcenes at Ephefus, which he has inimi- 
tably defcribed, was fully gratified by the fuccefs of 
the enfuing campaign. Agreeably to the annual 
revolution of offices in the LacedXmonian re- 
public, a commiffion of thirty Spartans was fen# 
early in the fpring to fupply the place of Lyfander 
and his colleagues. Among the members of this 
new council Agefilaus diftributed the various 

Xcnoph. Fancgyr.. Agcfil. 
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departments of military command. The fuperior 
abilities of Herippidas were intruded with the 
veteran army who had ferved under Cyrus. Xe- 
nocles was appointed to condudl the cavalry. 
Mygdo commanded the Afiatic levies; Scythes, 
the Lacedaemofiian freedmen ; for himfelf, as his 
peculiar care , the general referved the faithful and 
warlike body of Peloponnefian allies , chofen from 
the flower and vigor of many flourilhing re- 
publics. With a view to encourage his foldiers 
before taking the field, he ordered the Phrygian 
prifoners to be brought forth , dripped , and ex* 
pofed to fale. The Greeks viewed with contempt 
the delicate whitenefs of their fkins , their flaccid 
mufcles, their awkward motions, their fliapelels 
forms, their unwieldy corpulence, and tlie effe- 
minate foftnefe of their whole perfons. Such an 
enemy they coniidered as nothing fuperior to an 
army of women 

Agcfilaus had declared, that be would be no 
longer fatisfied with ravaging the extremities, but 
was determined to attack the centre, of the Perfian 
power. Tiffapherncs , fearful of being deceived 
by a fecond feint, again conduced his fquadrons 
to the banks of the Meander, and reinforced with 
the flower of his infantry the garrifons of Caria, 
which (as the contrary had been induftrioully re- 
ported ) he concluded to be the main objecfl of ap- 
proaching boffilities. But tire Spartan was too 
able a general to repeat the fame game. On this 

Xenoph, p. foo, , 
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occafion, therefore, he carried into execution tho 
■'ilcfign which had been made public, marched to*- 
ward the royal city of Sardis, and rav'agcd the 
adjoining territory without oppofition. He had 
acquired much valuable booty, and fhaken the 
fidelity of the Lydians, before any ^nemy appeared 
to refill his progrefs. That refiftance, which was 
made too late , proved ineffedlual. After feveral 
fuccefsful fkirrailhes, he defeated the Perfians in a 
general engagement on the banks of the Padlolus, 
furrounded and took their camp, in which, befide 
other riches, he found feventy talents of filver. 
He likewife expedled to have taken the unrelenting 
enemy of the Greeks, the perfidious TilTaphernes ; 
but that crafty traitor, fufpeiSing the event of the 
battle, had thrown himfelf, with a confiderable 
body of troops, within the ftrong walls of Sardis, 
where his cowardice continued to refide, difplaying 
the inglorious pride of pomp and luxury, while 
the provinces of Artaxerxes fell a prey to the 
hoftile invader. The ti*ne of his punilhment, 
however, was now arrived. His whole life had 
been difgraceful to himfelf; but its lafl feene had 
difgraced the arms of his mailer, who cancelled, 
by one ftroke of royal ingratitude , the merit of 
innumerable perfidies and cruelties committed for 
his fervice. Tithraulles was fent from court to ‘ 
take off the head of the obnoxious fatrap; who, 
being allured to a conference , was caught by his 
own arts " , and met with a juft fate ; although 

" PolyxnBS, 1. vii. The fitl is mentioned with few ciicumllances 
ip Diodorus, nnd with none in Xenopho; , p. toi. 
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the author of his'death was, perhaps, the only man 
in Perfia or in Greece with whom 'I’iffaphernes had 
any claim of merits 

Tithrauftes , who had come from Babylon 
efcorted by a powerful body of cavalry , poffelfed 
the mandate of the great king for affuming the 
government of Lower Afia, and the condudl of 
the war. Having removed the only rival who had 
intereft or ability to difpute this extenfive and 
honorable commiffion , his next care was to fend 
an embafly to Agclilaus, which, inftead of indicat- 
ing the ebarader of a great general (for fuch Ti- 
thrauftes was efteemed in the Eaft), betrayed the 
jnean and temporizing genius of his worthlcfs pre- 
decelTor. The ambaffadors were inftruc'ted to 
declare, “That Tiffaphernes, the author of thofe 
troubles which embroiled Greece and Perfia, had 
fuffered a juft death; and that the king, who had 
been too long deceived by his artifices , was now 
ready to acknowledge the independence of the 
Grecian colonies, on condition that Agefilaus with- 
drew his troops from Afia. ” The Spartan honeftly 
replied, “That th^ alternative of war or peace 
depended, not on himlelf , but on the refolution of 
the affembly and fenate; nor could he remove his 
forces from the Eaft without the exprefs command 
of his republic. ” The artful fatrap perceiving 
that it was impoQible for him to inPerrupt, deter- 
mined at lead to divert, the courfe of hoftilities. 
None knew better than Tithrauftes the ufe of 
money as an inftrument of negotiation. He con- 
defeended to purchafe from Agefilaus, by a very 
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large fura, the tranquilluy of Lydia; and as ik 
feemed a matter of indifference to the Spartan 
king whichever part of the Perfian dominions felt 
the weight of his invafion , he evacuated that pro- 
vince, and again entered Phrygia. 

While he purfued his march northwards , he 
■was overtaken in Ionia by a welcome meffenger 
frorn home, who delivered him a letter, teftifying 
the grateful admiration of his countrymen , pro- 
longing the term of bis military command , and 
intrufting him with the numerous fleet, which had 
failed two years before, to counterad the defigns of 
the enemy This fleet, confiding of ninety 
gallies, was adually commanded by Pharax, who, 
during the glorious career of Agefilaus’s vidories , 
bad filently performed very ufeful and meritoriou$ 
fervice. The naval preparations of Artaxerxes, 
which, as above mentioned, firft excited the alarm 
in Greece , were ftill carried on with adivity. 
Various fquadrons were equipped in the harbours 
of .Phoenicia , Cilicia, and other maritime pro- 
vinces, of which the combined flrength far ex- 
ceeded the fleet of Greece, ^ut the vigilant di- 
ligence of Pharax preyentea their union. His 
fhips were vidualled by Nephres , the rebellious 
viceroy of Egypt ; with whom , in the name of 
Sparta, he had contraded an alliance. The ports 
of Cyprus , Rhodes , and the Greek cities in the 
Carian Cherfonefus, were open to his cruifers. 
Availing himfelf of thofe important advantages, he 

Xenoph. Helicn. I. iii. p. soi. ^ 
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fteered with rapidity along the hoftile ftiores ; and 
feafonably dividing or combining his fleet, eft'edual- 
]y reflrained the enemy from making their projedcd 
defcents on Peloponnefus, and even deterred them 
from failing the Afiatic feas Agefilaus, un- 
mindful of this efTential fervice , which had pre- 
vented any diverfion of the Greek forces in the 
Eaft, deprived Pharax of the command, and fub- 
flituted in his ftead Pifander, a near relation of 
his own, who poflelTed indeed the ambitious valor 
and manly flrmnefs of the Spartan cbarader, but 
neither the experience, nor the abilities, fufflcient 
to qualify him for this weighty truft. 

The firft effefts of this fatal error were cclipfed 
by a momentary blaze of glory. Agefilaus entered 
Phrygia; attacked , conquered , and purfued Phar- 
nabazus ; who , flying from poll to poft , was fuc- 
ceflively driven from every part of his valuable 
province The fame of the Grecian vidories 
flruck terror into the neighbouring countries. 
Cotys or Corylas, the proud tyrant of Paphla- 
gonia, who difdained 'the friendlhip of the great 
king fent humbly to rcqueft that the native 
valor of his numerous and invincible cavalry 
might be aflbciated with the Spartan arms The 
inferior fatraps , and efpecially their opprefled 


Ifocrat« Panegyr. He does fiot give the flame of the admiral, 
which we find in Xenophon's Gr. Hift. 

Xenophon compares him to the Scythian Nomadei. 

I|^is called Cotys in Xenoph. 6r. Hift. Plutarch, and Diodorus i 
and Coryla^n Xenoph. Anabaf. I. v. p. 370. 
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fubjedls, courted the protedion of Agefilaus, expedl- 
ing that the unknown dominion of Greece would 
be lighter than the yoke of Perfia, of which they 
had long felt and regretted the feverity. The 
deceitful Ariseus, who had fliared the guilt, with- 
out Iharing the punilhment of Cyrus, could never 
be heartily reconciled to a mafter againft whom he 
had once rebelled. His adual wealth, and ancient 
honors, gave him a poweiful influence over the 
numerous Barbarians who had followed the ftandard 
of Cyrus and his own ; and whofe difeontented 
fpirits might eafily be inflamed into a fecond re- 
volt The commotion was general in Lefler 
Afia; and, as Egypt had already rebelled, Age- 
filaus , at the head of about twenty thoufand 
Greeks, and innumerable Barbarian allies, might 
entertain a very rational expedation to fliake the 
throne of Artaxerxes; efpecially as the experience 
of his friend and admirer, Xenophon, who was 
ftill the companion of his arms, mud have power- 
fully encouraged him to that glorious enterprife “. 

But an undertaking of which the .fuccefs, how- 
ever fplendid, could not probably have been fol- 
lowed by any folid advantages, becaufe the di- 
minutive territory and pophlation of Sparta formed 
a bafis far too feeble to fupport fuch a weight of 
conqueft, was blafted, in the bloom of hope, by 
intelligence equally unexpeded and diftrefsful. 
Tithrauftes, who knew the power of gold over the 

riut. in Agefil. Dtodor. 1. %\v, p. 4 ^ 9 . 0 

Uiodor. ibid, ct Xenoph. Agefil. Panegyr. et Plut. in Agefil. 
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Grecian councils , determined , with the approba- 
tion of the king his ir.after, to give full play to 
this main-fpring of politics. The Cretan and 
iEgean feas were carelefsly guarded by the un- 
fufpcdling confidence of the new admiral. Ti^ 
thrauftes perceived the negled; and difpatched, 
without any fear of capture, various emiflaries into 
Greece, well qualified, by bribes and addrefs , to 
pratflife with the difcbntented and factious dema- 
gogues, the natural enemies of Sparta of arifto- 
cratic government, and of the public tranquil- 
lity 

The principal inftrument of thefe fecret nego- 
ciations was Timocrates of Rhodes, a man of an 
intriguing and audacious fpirit, who carried with 
him no lefs a fum than fifty talents (above nine 
thoufand pounds fterling), which he diftributed, 
Avith lavilh promifes of future bounty, to Cyclon 
of Argos , to Timolaus and Polyanthes of Corinth, 
to Androclides Ifmenias and Galaxadorus of 
Thebes ; names for the moft part obfeure in the 
annals of war , but important in the hiftory of 
domeftic faction. The tyranny of Sparta was the 
perpetual theme of thefe venal hirelings, not only 
in their refpedlive communities , but in every 
quarter of Greece, to which they were fucceflively 
carried with a mercenary diligence. They painted 
in the ftrongeft colors the injuftice, the cruelty, 
and the immeafurable ambition of that haughty 
republic, who had made foldiers of her flaves, 

Xenoph. p. 513 , et Ce(n. 
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that file might make flavcs of her allies. The 
deftrudivc and impious devaftation of the facred 
territory of Elis was arraigned with every term of 
reproach. The fame calamities, it was prophcfied, 
mufl: foon overwhelm the neighbouring countries, 
unlefs they prepared ( while it was yet time to pre- 
pare) for a vigorous defence; fince Sparta purfued 
her conqucfts in Afia with no other view but 
to lull the fecurity, and rivet the chains, of 
Greece 

Strong as thefe invedlives may appear , and in- 
terefted as they certainly were, they did not exceed 
the truth; and, what is of more importance, they 
were addrelTed to men well difpofed to believe 
them. Since the fubvcrfion of the Athenian 
power , the imperious government of Sparta had 
rendered her almofl: alike odious to her old, and 
to her new, confederates. The former, and par- 
ticularly the Corinthians, Arcadians, and Achae- 
ans, complained with the warmth which juftice 
gives, that, after fliaring the toils and dangers of 
the Peloponncfian war, they had been cruelly de- 
prived of the fruits of vidlory. The latter, and 
efpecially fuch communities as had revolted from 
Athens, lamented that their blood and treafure had 
been fpent in vain. They had fougUt for freedom 
and independence ; but their valor had been re- 
warded by a more intolerable fervitude. Argos 
had long been the enemy, and Thebes afpired to 
become the rival , of Sparta. Above all , the 


Xenoph. p. S14. 
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Athenians » animated by the patriotifm of Thrafy- 
bulus, their deliverer from the Spartan yoke, longed 
to employ the firft moments of returning vigor in 
the purfuit of glory and revenge. 

The corruption of thofe morbid humors, which 
muft have foon fermented of themfelves, was ac- 
celerated by the mercenary emilfaries of Ti- 
thrauftes. The occafion , too , feemed favorable 
for aflaulting the domeftic ftrength of a republic , 
whofe arms were amBitioufly employed in extend- 
ing her dillant conquefts. The conduct of the 
Thebans had already announced this defign. They 
not only refufed alTiRance to Agefilaus towards 
carrying on his eaftern campaign , but treated him 
without refpedl or decency, while he croffed iheit 
dominions; and, were not ambition blind, he mufl: 
have perceived and refented their hoftility, and 
have delayed to undertake his expedition againd 
Afia, till he had extinguilhed the feeds of war in 
Greece. 

But, notwith (landing the concurring caufes which 
haftened a rupture, fuch was the terror of the 
Spartan name , increafed by the recent glory of 
Agefilaus, that none of her numerous enemies had 
courage openly to take arms, aud to avow their 
juft aniroofity. After various, but feerCt confer- 
ences, held in the principal cities, it Was deter- 
mined to wound that republic through her allies , 
the Phocians , who were diftinguilhed , amidft the 
very general difeontent, by their unOiaken attach- 
ment and fidelity. The Locri Ozolse,,a fierce 
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and infolcnt people who lived in the neighboui^ 
hood of Phocis, were eafily perfuaded to levy con« 
tributions from a dillridl on their eaftern frontier * 
to which they had not the fmalleft claim, and of 
which the dominion had been long a matter of 
difpute between the Phocians and Thebans. Botb 
thefe Hates feem to have been injured, and exadlly. 
in the fame degree , by this aggreffion ; but the 
Phocians , who were the enemies of the Locri j 
took arms to revenge , while the Thebans , who 
were their friends, prepared to abet, their injuftice. 
They expeded , and their expedation was grati- 
fied, tliat the Spartans would quickly interfere in a 
quarrel that affeded the moft important interefts of 
their Phocian allies ; a meafure which tended 
precifcly to that ilTue which prudence and policy 
required , fince the Thebans would be compelled 
to arm in their own defence, and mull appear td 
all the neutral Hates of Greece, and even to their 
Lacedaemonian enemies, to be undefignedly drag- 
ged into a war, not from an inclination to com- 
mit, but from the neceffity to repel, injuries”; ‘ 
The irafcible pride of Sparta , ever prone to 
chaHife the fmalleH oflences with unbounded fc- 
, verity,, confpired with the moH fanguine hopes 
of Thebes and her allies. InHead of condefeend- 
ing-tq remonHrate , , inHead of demanding fatif- 
fadlion, inHead of ordering the . T^iebans tq 

, i ^ 

Thucydid. 1. i. p. d* P» 47» . # 

Xeneph. Hellen. fin* Diodor* xiv. 82. Plutarch, in 
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tva'cuate the territory of Phocis , and to abftaiti f ii a p. 
from future injury, the Spartans flew to arms, and •xxvn. 
marched to invade Boeotia. On the firft rumor 
of hoftilities, the adivity of Lyfander had been 
Employed to affemble their northern confederates, 
theMaleansj Heracleans, with thofe who inhabited 
the villages of Doris and Mount Oeta. He pene- 
trated into tha Theban territory, gained Lebadel' 
by force, Orchomenus by addrefs, and prepared 
to aflault the walls of Haliartus , which , tiext to 
Thebes, was the ftrongeft of the Boeotian cities.' ' 

The difficulty of this enterprife made him difpatch 
a raeflenger to haften the arrival of Paufanias, the , ’ 
Spartan king, who had led forth fix thoufand' 
Peloponnefians’, to co-operate with this experi- 
enced commander. The unfortunate meflengef 
was taken by the fcouts of the Thebans, and with 
him a letter, in which Lyfander had fignified his 
purpofe , and appointed the time of rendezvous 
with Paulanias , that they might furprife Haliartus 
with their combined forces ”. 

At the fame time that this ufeful intelligence 
was brought to Thebes; there arrived in that city ^*a"'chin 
a powerful reinforcement of Athenian troops. Who, the night . 
though their own capital was unWalled and defence- 
lefs, had been perfuaded by Thrafybulus to brave Haiinitus. 
the refentment of Sparta. -To tbefe generous " 
auxiliaries the Thebans committed their city, their ' 
wives, their children, and eVery objed of theit 
moft tender concern ;> while the warlike youth, 

» . , ■ » i * ^ : I . 

'** Xenoph. Hellra. p. S03 , «t feqj. . ; 
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and almod All thofe of A tnilitar^ age, affembled in i 
complete armor, fet out in the dead of night, and 
performing a journey of fifteen miles with filence 
and celerity^ reached, •while it was yet dark, the 
gates of Haliartus. Their unexpeded arrival 
’ftruck a plcafing terfor into their friends, who 
were afFeded ftill more deeply, when they under- 
flood tfie caufe of this nodurnal expedition. The 
Thebans difpelled their fear, and animated their 
hope, expedii>g not only to fave Haliartus, but to 
obtain a fignal advantage over tire unfufpeding 
confidence of tlie alTailants. 

For this purpofe, they feht a lirbng detachment 
to lie in ambulh without the walls. The reft, re- 
inforced by the townfmen , formed thcmfclves in 
battle-array, and ftood to their arms, behind the 
gates. Lyfander arrived in the morning; but 
Faiifanias, who had not received bis melTage, ftill 
continued in the neighbourhood of Flataea. The 
foldiers, flulhed by recent viddry, difdaiaed to 
depend on the tardy motions of their auxiliaries/ 
They requefted Lyfarider to lead them againft the 
place ; a meafure to which he Was otherwife much 
inclined , being eager to fnatch the glory to him- 
Xelf, without dividing it with Faufanias , his rival 
and enemy. 

He approached the town, And boldly began the 
attack, perceiving the walls and battlements to be 
unguarded. But before any breach was made , the 
different gates at once flew open, while the The* 
bans and Haliartians rulhed forth with one con- 
fent , and with irrefiftible fury. Lyfander , with a 

prieft 
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prieft who attended him , was flain on the firft 
onfet. His men began to rally, but the Thebans, 
polled in ambufli without the city, occafioned a 
new terror. The enemy every where gave way; 
above a thoufand fell in the. field of battle, the 
red were routed , put to flight , and purfued with 
great flaughtrr 

The firll intelligence of this fatal difaller brought 
Paufanias to the fcene of adlion, that he might 
examine the full extent of the calamity. It would 
have been fruitlefs to attempt the fiege of Hafiar- 
tus ; but it was neceflary to carry oflF the bodies of 
the flain. Paufanias ^held a council of war , to 
determine whether this pious duty Ihould be ef* 
fccded by force, or whether he might condefcend 
to folicit the humanity of the vidors Force 
feemed dangerous, as the principal deftrudlion had 
happened immediately under the walls of the 
place, which it would be impoflible to approach 
without fuffcring extremely from the miflile 
weapons of the enemy , and without being ex« 
pofed to a’fccond attack, perhaps more bloody 
than the firll. It was therefore unanimoully 
refolved to fend a Spartan herald to Haliartus, 
requelling leave to bury the dead. The demand 
was granted, on condition that the Peloponnefian 
army Ihould immediately evacuate Boeotia. Pau- 
fanias complied , and returned to Sparta. His 
want of fuccefs, rather than his demerit, fubjedled 
him to trial and condemnation. He efcaped 


** Xeitoph. I. iii. p. Wt, <t feqq- Plutarch, in Lyfand. 
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c H A rV capital punKhment by flying to Tegea, wliefe 
3CXVII. • be foon afterwards fickened and died. His fora 
Agefipolis aflumed the Spartan fceptre, \^ich , 
at that juncture , required the diredion of naore 
experienced hands 


3^ Xeaopb. 1. Hi. p. 505 , «t Fluurch. in LyDuid. 
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Rical of Agejflau! fr6m the Eaji. — He itivOdei 
Baotia. — View of EvAgoras King of Cyprus. — ^ 

Hit frietidsbip •vsitb*Conon. — The latter intrujfed 
loitb the Perfian Fleet. — He defeats tie Lacedat 
tnouiatts. — Battle of Coronaa. — • The Corinthiaii 
JVar. — Canon rebuilds the JVuJls and Harbouri 
of Athens. — Conquefls'of Canon and Thrafybulus. —7 
Peace of AntalcidaSi 

defeat at Haliartus 4 ■which exafperatfti , c rt < ft 
■without humbling ^ the Spartans , confirmed the xxvilli 
couraze of their enemies, and haftened the defec- 
tion erf their allies. The league was openly formed 
ratified and avowed by the republics of Thebes, 

Argos , Athens 4 and Corinth. The fpirit of owige* 
revolt feifed Eubcea, pervaded the provinces of that re- 
Acarnania, Lcucas, Ambracia, the rich cities of 
Chalcis , -and the warlike principalities of Thef- iiuut froni 
faly The whole fabric of the Spartan power, 
raifed and cemented by a war of twenty -feven xevi. 3. 
years, was fliaken to the foundation; their vitSori- *• 
pu^ leaders were no more; nor did any rcfource 
remain , but that of recalling Agefilaus from his 
Afiatic vitfloficSi that the fortune and valor Of£ 

* nioilor. I. xitr. f. 443. Xfno|ih. Hdlen. U iii. p. so?. 
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CHAT, this accomplifhed general might fiiftain the falling 
XXVIII. ruins of his country. He leceived the fatal fcy- 
tale *, intimating his recal, at the important crifis 
of his fortune. He had completed his prepara- 
tions for marching into Upper Afia, and his heart 
already beat with the ardor of promifed conquefl: 
and glory 

He com- ' Havung alTembled the confederates , he com- 

municiites Tnuuicated the revered order of the republic, with 
to*ih"*' which he expreffed his rcfolution immediately to 
troopf. comply. The generous troops, having affociated 
their own honor with the renown of the general, 
teftified their grief and their reludlance by tears 
and entreaties. But Agefilaus remained firm in 
his purpofe, to obey the command of Sparta, to 
iet’ bounds to his triumphs in the Eaft, and to turn 
the diredion of his arms towards a lefs promifing 
field, to which he was fummoned by the danger 
of his country *. Before croffing the Hellefpont, 
he detached four thoufand veteran foldiers, to 
ftrengthen the Afiatic garrifons; . feveral of which 
he vifited in perfon , every where alTuring his 
friends, that it was his moft earneft wifh to rejoin 
them in Afia , whenever the troubles of Greece 
fhould permit his abfence. 


. * Sec Vol. IF. c. xii. p. 194 . ^ 

’ PUcarcb. in AgeGI. et Xenoph. He11en» 1. W. p. 

* Xenoph. Hellen. et Paneeyr. Agefit. et Plntarch. in Agefil. beftow 
feemingly immoderate praiTes on this refulution ; but it is to be con- 
Cdered , that in the tumultuary governments of Greece , it was not 
uncommon to behold a fiiccefsfnl general » proud of the zeal and 
llrengib of his followers, fet at defiance the feeble authority of his 
republic* 
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The greater part of the army, and particularly chap. 
the new levies of lonians and iEolians, who had xxviil. 
paffed their apprenficefliip in arms under his for- ‘'j'". 
tunate ftandard , declared, with tears of affediion, low him 
that they never would abandon their beloved gene- prudently 
ral. Agefilaus encouraged this difpofition, which ,^ 1 ,, Ag,. 
was extremely favorable to his views ; and left <»>«“*• 
it might be nothing but a fally of temporary cn- 
thufiafm , artfully fecured its permanence , by pro- 
pofing the diftribution of valuable rewards, in the 
Thracian Cherfonefus, to fuch officers as brought 
the beft companies of foot or cavalry for the 
fervice of his intended expedition. He was able 
to perform his promifes with a generous magnifi- 
cence; fincc, after defraying the necefiary expenfes 
of the war, he carried from Afia above a thoufand ^ 
talents , or an hundred and ninety-three thoufand 
pounds fferling 

When the whole forces were alTembled in the His r»tnr« 
Cherfonefus, they probably amounted to about ten *® 
thoufand men. Their neareft rout into Greece 
lay through the fame countries that had been tra- 
verfed near a'century before by Xerxes ; but the 
adlivity of Agefilaus accomplilhed in a month what, 
to caftern effeminacy , hlfe been the journey of a 
laborious year. In fhe long interval of time be- 
tween thefe celebrated expeditions, the Barbarians 
of Thrace and Macedon, through whofe countries 
it was neceffJPy to march, feem not to have rnade 


’ Xenopb. Hellen. ct Fanegyr; Agefil. et Plutarch;, in Agelil. <t 
Diodor. p. 041. 
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nuich ioiprovement in the arts of war or peace, 
Tiiey' were ftill undifciplined and difunited ; and 
their defultory arms were alike incapable of oppof? 
ing the Spartan and the Perfian. Agcfilaus de- 
feended without refiftance into the plains of Thef- 
faly, where his progrefs was flopped for a moment 
by the numerous cavalry of that country, whole 
petty princes had acceded to the alliance formed 
againft the ambition of Sparta. By a judicious 
difpofition of his forces, and by evolutions equally 
fkilful and rapid , he fpeedily furmounted this ob- 
flacle. To .the charge of the Theffalian cdvalry, 
he oppofed the weight of his heavy-armed men, 
by whom the enemy were routed and put tt!); 
flight. Then with his own horfemcn, who would 
have proved an unequal match for the unbrokert 
vigor of the Theffalians, he purfued them with 
great flaughter, took many prifoners, and eredled' 
a trophy of his vidlory, between the mountains 
Prantes and Narthacium *, which form the wefterft 
boundary of the extenfivfe plain of Coronaea. 

Inftead of continuing his journey through thft 
hoftile country of Locris , whofe weaknefs he dif. 
dained to chaflife, he m^ched through the friendly 
territories of Doris and rnocis , that he might turn 
the fhock of the war againff the daring and rebel- 
lious Thebans. He found them in arms with 
their powerful allies, rather provoked, thah difedu- 
raged, by a bloody but undecifive cattle, which, 
Foon after the difaftcr at Hajiartus , had been 

* Xciioph. Hclltn. I. i». p. SI7. 
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fougHt againfl the Lacedaemonians at Eplecia , a 
fmall town on the common frontier of Corinth and 
Sicyon. The confederate army was ftill about 
twenty thoufand ftrong; the forces of Agefilaua 
fully equalled that number, as he had received 
confidcrable fupplies from Sparta and Phocis; 
and as the fecondary cities , particularly Orcho- 
menus of Boeotia, and Epidaurus of Argolis, had 
joined his arms , prompted by their ufual envy 
and refentment againft their refpedive capitals. 
The hoftile battalions approached ; thofe of Agefi- 
laus marching, in good order, from the banks of 
the CephilTus, while the Thebans impetuoufly 
dcfcended from the mountains of Helicon. Before 
they arrived at the fcene of adion, in the Bceotian 
plain of ^oron|pa a city thirty miles diftant from 
Thebes, the fuperflition of both armies was alarmed 
by an eclipfe of the fun ; and the wifdom of Age- 
filaus was alarmed, far more juftly, by moft unex- 
pedled intelligence from the Eaft*. 

Since his unfortunate partiality had intruded the 
Lacedaemonian fleet to the obdinacy and inexpe- 
rience of his kinfman Pifander, the Pcrfian, or rather 
Phoenician , fquadrons had been committed to 
* the diredtion of a far more able commander. 
After the decifive engagement at ^gos - Potamos, 
which was followed by the taking of Athens, and 
the conclufion of the Peloponncfian war, Conon, 

7 The placet diftinguished by that name are deretibed by Strabo, 
p. 407. 4'0. 411 • and 434. 

* Xenopb. Hellen. 1. ir. p. 518. Pbit. in Agefil. 
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the Athenian admiral , efcaped with a few gallies 
into the harbour of Salamis, the capital of the ifle 
of Cyprus. That city , and a confiderable part 
of the illand, was then fubjedl to Evagoras, a man 
whom the v'oice of panegyric reprefents as govern- 
ing, with confummate wifdom a kingdom, which 
he had acquired by heroic valor. This admired 
prince boahed a defeent from Teucer, who, re- 
turning from the fiege of Troy eight hundred years 
before the reign . of Evagoras , had founded the 
hrft Grecian colony on the Cyprian Ihore. During 
that long fpace of time , Salamis had undergone 
various revolutions. Evagoras was born and 
educated , under the reign of an ufurper , who 
fell by the dagger of an a (fa (Tin , Vho in his turn 
affumed the crown. Evagoras fled^to Cj^icia, ob-' 
tained the protedlion of the fatrap of that province, 
returned to Salamis with a handful of men, fur- 
prifed and dethroned the new tyrant, to whoni 
he was not bound by any tie of allegiance. 

From the moment that he began to reign, he 
difeovered the moft partial fondnefs for Athens, in 
whofe language, arts, and inftitutions, his youth 
had been liberally inftruded ; and which afterwards 
formed the ftudy and delight of his manhood, the 
amufement and confolation of his declining age. 
But unfortunately for the fenfibility and affedion- 
ate gratitude of Evagoras towards a country to 
vrhich he owed his education and his happinefs, he 

* irocrates’c panegyric of Kvagoraa may be entitled the pitlure of 
a great king : the character it only too perfect. 
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lived at a period when, before the fituation of his 
principality enabled him to afford any cfFedual 
affiftance to Athens , he beheld that proud republic 
deprived of the fplendor and dominion which fhe 
had enjoyed above feventy years. He lamented 
her misfortunes with a filial tendernefs, and re- 
ceived with the kindeft hofpitality her opprefled 
and afflidled citizens. The virtuous and enter- 
prifing Conon deferved his affedion and efteom, 
and foon acquired the unlimited confidence of a 
mind congenial to his own. They adled with the 
happielf concert for the fecurity and aggrandize 
ment of the little kingdom, alluring new inhabit* 
ants from Greece, increafing their arts and in- 
duftry , extending navigation and commerce; and, 
in a fhort time , Saljvnis was able to fit out a con- 
fiderable nav»l power , and to fubdue and incorpo- 
rate with her own fubjetjls feveral of the neigh- 
bouring communities. The great king, who had 
long been confidered as lord paramount of Cy- 
prus , interfered not in the domeffic concerns of the 
ifland , provided he received from thence his fmall 
cuftomary tribute. The flourifhing ftateofEvagq- 
ras’s affairs might enable him to pay , and to exceed , 
the ftipulated fum ; though it is probable that be 
early meditated, what he afterwards attempted to 
accomplifh, the deliverance of his country from 
this mark of bondage. 

But a defign which adually engaged him more 
deeply, and to which he was ftrongly incited by 
the ardent felicitations of Conon , was the reftora- 
tion of Athens ( which he confidered as his 
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adoptive country and parent) to that (late of glory 
and pre-eminence from which Ihe had miferably 
fallen. The virtuous and patriotic friends ( for as 
fuch contemporaries defcribe them) are reprefented 
as pilots and mariners watching the tides and 
currents ,• and catching every propitious gale that 
might facilitate the execution of this hazardous 
enterprife. The vidlories of Agefilaus in the Eaft, 
which threatened to Ikake the throne of Arta- 
Xerxes , furniflied an opportunity too favorable to 
efcape their vigilance. Conon had been already 
recommended to the great king by Evagoras; and 
the recommendation had been enforced by Phar- 
nabazus, who knew and admired his merit. The 
experienced Ikill of the illuftrious Athenian , and 
of his countrymen Hieronymus and Nicoderous, 
had affifted in equipping the Barbarfan fquadrons 
in the Cilician and Phoenician harbours. But 
the abilities of Pharax , the Spartan admiral , and 
the cowardice or negligence of the Perfian com- 
manders , hitherto rendered ufelefs a fleet of near 
three hundred fail, which was ill manned, and which 
often wanted money. 

The adlivity of Conon undertook to remedy 
thefe evils. He left Cilicia , travelled to Thapfa- 
cus, embarked on the Euphrates ; and, as his veffel 
was moved by the combined impulfe of winds, 
oars, andftream, he defeended with rapidity along 
the winding channel to Babylon The only ob- 
flacle to his intended conference with Artaxerxes 

piuciornt, r xiv. p. 
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was, his unwillingnefs to degrade the Athenian 
charadler by depreffing the body, bending the knee, 
»nd paying the ufual marks of refpedlful fubroif« 
fion , which were readily granted by Barbarians td 
the monarch of the Eaft ; but which the Greeks 
refufed to man , and referved for the majefty of the 
gods. This difficulty-, however, was at length 
obviated by thofe whofe mutual intereft ftrongl/v 
folicited an interview. Conon reprefented to the 
trembliiig monarch, who was ftill agitated by the 
terror of Agefilaus’s vidorics, the necelfity of oppof- 
ing the Spartans vigoroufly by fea. Their fleet 
alone had acquired , and maintained , the command 
of the Afiatic coaft. A Angle defeat at fea would 
excite tljeir allies to revolt, and drive their armies 
from Afia. But to obtain this advantage, the great 
king muft employ an admiral worthy to coitttnand, 
?nd then willing to -obey. In looking for the firft, 
the valor of Fharnabazus could not efcape his 
notice. The fecond might be purchafed by 
money. And fhould Artaxerxes intruft him with 
the requifite fum, he pledged his life that he would 
foon colledl fuch a number of failors ( chiefljt froilt 
the Grecian coafls and iflands ] as would enable him 
to defeat the fleet of Sparta , and to compel that 
republic to abandon^ hej eaftern conquefts. The 
propofal pleafed Artaxerxes , the money wa.s raifed, 
and Conon returned to Cilicia to accomplilh bis up-' 
dertaking. 

From various fea-ports of Afia, from the fmaller 
Greek cities , the reluctant fubjedls of Sparta , from 
(?ver^ tpjtriymc towns whofe inhabitants were 
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ready to ferve any mafter for pay, but chiefly from | 
the powerful ifland.s of Rhodes and Cyprus, he 
foon colleded a naval force exceeding his tnoft 
fanguine hopes ; and which might have enabled 
him (independent of the Barbarian fquadrons coni* 
manded by Pharnabazus) to contend on nearly | 
equal terms with Pifander. With their combined 
ftrength, Conon and Pharnabazus failed weftward in 
quell of the hollile fleet, perfuaded that the ralh 
confidence of the Spartan admiral would not de- 
cline battle with a fuperior enemy. As the united 
armament doubled the northern point of Rhodes , 
they perceived the Lacedaemonian- fquadron , 
amounting to near a hundred gallies, in the ca- 
pacious bay which is formed between the projec- 
tions of the Dorian Ihore, and the 'fmall iflands 
called Sporades, from the carelefs irregularity with 
, which they feem to have been fcattered by the 
hand of nature The unexpedled approach of 
fuch a formidable fleet did not Ihake the fullen ob- 
flinacy of Pifander. He commanded { as it had 
been forefeen ) his men to prepare for battle. They 
bore up againft the enemy, but on a nearer furvey 
were alarmed and terrified with the exceflive dif- 
proportion of numbers. The greater part turned 
their prows , and retired {owards the friendly fhore 
of Cnidus. Pifander advanced in the admiral 
galley, and died fighting bravely in defence of the 


" Virgil expreOVs , in few words , the geography defcrihed in the 
text; 

Et crebris legimus freta conOta terris. 

Virg. iSncid. iii. y. I»9. 
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Spartan honor , vainly endeavouring to maintain , c H a p. 
by the vigor of his arm , what had been betrayed xxviii. 
by the weaknefs of his counfcls. The vidors 
purfued ; and after deftroying great numbers of 
the enemy, took and carried ofif fifty gallies ; a 
capture fufficicnt to decide the fate of any Grecian 
republic 

It was the intelligence of this battle, of which he The battle 
anticipated the confequcnces , in the lofs of the “fCoro. 
Spartan dominions from Cnidus to Byzantium, oiymp. 
that juftly alarmed and afflided the patriotic bread 
of Agefilaus. He affembled the troops , honedly ' ' 
confefled the death of Pifander, but artfully de- ^ * 

dared, that, though the admiral was flain, his fleet 
had obtained a complete vidory, for which it be- 
came himfelf and them to pay the ufual tribute of 
thanks and facrifices to the proteding gods. He 
then crowned himfelf with a chaplet of flowers, # 
and fet the example of performing this pious duty. 


Polybius fcems to confidec the battle of Cnidus as the sera at 
which the Spartans loft the command of the fea , which they had 
acquired by tbeir victory at /Egos . Putamos. Ue fays , their dominion 
lafied twelve years. This number , however , is too large for the 
interval between thofe battles , as appears from the text. Other 
writers fay , that the Lacedemonian tmpirt, which the Greeks fpeak 
of at fynonymus with the command of the fea , lafted thirty years , 
reckoning frotn Che battle of JGgos . Potamos to the defeat at Leuctra. 
But this number again is too fmall for the interval between chofc 
events ; a remarkable proof of the carclelTnefs of Greek writers in 
matters of chronology. See Ifocrat. dc Pace , et Cafaub. ad Polyb. 
vel. iii. p. 97 — 99. edit. Cronoy. 
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c tt A p. The devout ftratagem was attended with a V’er^ 
4utviii. falutary effed; for in a ikirmilh between die ad- 
vanced guards , immediately preceding the batdr^ 
the Lacedaemonian troops, animated by their ima- 
gined vidtory in the Eaft, defeated and repelled 
the enemy. Meanwhile the main bodies of their 
army advanced into the plain of Coronxa j at fir& 
in awfiH frlence ; but having approached within a 
furlong of each other, the Thebans railed an uni- 
verfal fliout, and ran furioufly to the charge. Their 
, impetuofity bore down every thing before them } 
^ but the troops immediately commanded by Ageli- 

• laus , repelled the left wing of the enemy , chiefly 
confifting of Argives and Athenians. Already 
thofe who furrounded his perfon faluted him as 
conqueror, and adorned him with the crown of 

, vidtory ; when it was told , that the Thebans had 

* broke and totally routed the Orchoraenians 4 and 
‘ were advancing to feize the baggage. Agefilaus^ 

by a rapid evolution , prepared to intercept them , 
'. in order to fruftrate this defign^ The Thebans 

■ perceiving this movement , wheeled about , and 

marched in an oppofite diredlion f that they might 
join, and rally their allies , who fled towards the 
mountains of Helicon. In the rencounter which 
— followed , Xenophon is difpofed to admire rather 

the valor, than the prudence, of the Spartan king. 
Inftead of allowing the Theb.ins to pafs, that he 
might attack their rear and flanks , he boldly op- 
pofed their progrefs , and afhtiled their front. TIks 
I hock was terrible ; their fliields meeting, clafliod ; 
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they fought, flew, and were flain. No voice was 
heard , yet none was filent ; the field refounded 
with the noife of rage and battle " ; and this was the 
moftdefperate and bloody fcene of an adion, itfel£ 
the moft defperatc and bloody of any in that age. 
At length , the firmncfs of the Thebans effeded 
their long attempted paffage to Helicon ; but 
could not encourage their allies to renew the en- 
gagement. The Spartans thus remained mailers of 
the field, the fight of which feems to have deeply 
affeded a fpedator whofe mind was habituated to 
fuch objeds of horror. It was covered with Heel 
and blood, with the bodies of friends and foes 
heaped promifcuoufly together, with transfixed 
bucklers and broken lances , fome ftrewed on the 
ground , others deeply adhering in the mortal 
wounds which they had inflided, and others Hill 
grafped by the cold and infenfible hands of 
combatants who had lately fought with fuch im- 
petuous ardor’*. 

Agefilaus himfelf had received feveral wounds 
from various kinds of weapons ; yet did he rellraia 
his refentment in the moment of vidory. When 
informed th^t about fourfcore of the enemy had 
taken refuge in a Aighbouring temple of Minerva, 
he religioufly refpeded the right of faoduaiy. 


” Ke(i xfoa/yn jun uSium ^ccfnt, g luv git 0uni Sc 
nixuTK f eiar ctyr tc kxi juaxx ttafccTxur .ut, Xenoph. igefiiautf 
c. xii. Such paflaRc, , inimitable in anjr ocher language , show the 
fuprriociiy of the Greek. 

Xenopb. AgtCl. a. xU. 
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ordered his foldicrs to abftain from hurting them’, 
and even appointed a body of horfe to condudl 
them to a place of fecurity. The next day was 
employed by the victors in ereding a trophy on 
the fcene of this important adion ; while the ene- 
my acknowledged their defeat, by requefting the 
bodies of the flain. Notwithftanding his fatigue 
and wounds , Agefilaus then travelled to Phocis , 
that he might dedicate the tenth of his Afiatic 
fpoil (amounting to above a hundred talents) in 
the temple of Delphian Apollo. Having returned 
towards the Peloponnefus, he difbanded his eaftern 
troops , moft of whom were defirous to revifit their 
refpedive cities; his Peloponnefian , and even La- 
cedaemonian , forces inclined alfo to return home , 
that they might reap the fruits of harveft “ ; and the 
gggeral , probably to avoid a journey painful to his 
wounds, failed to Sparta , and joined in the- cele- 
bration of the Hyacinthian feftival. 

The fea-fight off Cnidus, and the battle of Co- 
ronaca , were the moft important and decifive ac- 
tions in the Boeotian or Corinthian war , which 
lafted eight years. The contending republics feem 
at once to have put forth their fting f and after- 
wards to have retained their relentraent when they 
had loft the power of gratifying it. Petty hoftili- 
ties indeed were carried on by mutual inroads, and 
ravages in the fpring and autumn ; the Lacedae- 
monians iffuing from Sicyon , and the Thebans 

The folar eclipfe, mentioned aboft in Che teat, fixei (be battle 
of Coroaxa to the fonrteenth of Aiignft. 

from 
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from Corinth. The inhabitants of the latter city 
had eagerly promoted the alliance againft Sparta; 
but when their country was made the feat of war, 
they began to repent of this ralh meafure. The 
noble and wealthy part of the community, who had 
moft to fear, as they had moft to lofe, talked of a 
feparate peace; and, as thgy were abetted by a 
majority of the people, their dependents or clients, 
they intended to fummon an affembly which might 
confirm this laudable refolution. But the partifans 
of Timolaus and Polyanthes, who, though the 
mercenaries of a Barbarian Have, were the patrons 
of Corinthian liberty, anticipated a defign fo unfa- 
vorable to their interefts, by committing one of 
the moft horrid malfacres recorded in hiftory. 
They chofe the Eucleian feftival“, a circumftance 
which fcemcd to blacken the atrocity of a crime 
which nothing could aggravate. Many of the 
citizens were then enjoying themfelves in the 
market-place , or alfembled at the dramatic en- 
tertainments. The affault was rapid and general. 
The Corinthians were alTaffinated in the circles of 
converfauon, fome in the public walks, moft in 
the theatre; the judges on the bench, the priefts 
at the altar : nor did thofe monfters ceafe from de- 
ftroying, till they bad cut off whomever they 
deemed moft willing, or moft able, tooppofe their 
mcafures. The great body of the people, who 

Xenophon, with'the fuperftitious infeafibiUty of bis age « dwel|$, 
an the enormous impiety of this choice. 

VoL. IV. E 
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perceived that even the temples, and adored images 
of the gods (whofe knees they grafped), afforded 
not any protedlion to the viftiras of this impious 
fury, prepared to fly from their country; when 
they were rcftrained, firft, by the lamentable cries 
of their wives and children , and then by the de- 
claration of the aflaflins, that they intended nothing 
farther than to deliver the city from traitors, the 
partifans of Sparta and flavery. This abominable 
maffacrc infedled Corinth with the plague of fedi- 
tion, which filently lurked, or openly raged, in 
that unfortunate republic , during the fix following 
years. The Spartans and Argives afliffed their 
tefpedive fadions ; Corinth was alternately fubjed 
to the one and the other , but always to a foreign 
power ; and of the two Corinthian harbours , which 
were confidered as an important part of the capi- 
tal , the Lechxum was long garrifoned by the 
Spartans , while the Cenchrex remained in poffef- 
fion of the Argives. 

After the battles of Cnidus and Coronaea , there 
was not any general engagement by land or fea ; 
and it is worthy 'of obfervation, that the partial 
adions , which happened on either element , gene- 
rally followed the bias of thofe important vidories. 
Succefs for the moft part attended the failors of 
Athens, and the foldiers of Sparta; though the 
naval exploits of Teleutias, the kipfman of Agefi- 
laus,who furprifed the Pirxus with twelve gallies, 
took many merchantmen, deftroyed feveral fliips 
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of war, and fcoured the coaft of Attica, formed chap. 
aa exception extremely honorable to that com- xxviiu 
mander; and the military advantages of Iphicrates 
the Athenian, though unimportant in their confe- 
quences , announced thofe great talents for war, 
which afteiAvards rendered him fo illuftrious. But, 
in general , Agefilaus raid the Spartans maintained 
their fuperiority in the field; while Conon, Thra- 
fybulus, and Chabrias, proved fuccefsful againft 
Thimbron , Anaxibius , and the other naval com- 
manders of the enemy 

In the atflual flate of Greece, the refpedlive Conqu«a$ 
fuccefles of the contending powers were not ac- 
companicd by proportional advantages. The La- 
ccdxmonians derived not any folid or permanent 
benefit from their vidory at Coronxa, unlefs we 
account as fuch the gratification of their revenge, 
in ravaging without refinance ■ the Argive and 
Bceotian territory; but their defeat at Cnidus de- 
prived them in one day of the fruit of many la- 
borious campaigns, fince, with the affiftance of a 
fuperior naval force, and with the comitand of the 
Perfian treafury ^ Conon found little difficulty in * 

detaching for ever from their dominion the whole 
weftern coaft of Lefler Afia. This enterprife mult 
have been effeded with uncommon rapidity, and, 
unlefs the Perfian fleet kept the fea in the middle 
of winter ( which is not at all probable ), could only 

Diodor. i. xiv. ad 6lymp. xevi. 4. cc Xenoph. K«llen. I. iv» 
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employ about three months. The meafures taken- 
by the Spartans , either to preferve or to recover 
their important poffelTions in the Eaft, have fcarcely 
deferved the notice of hiftory, if we except their 
refiftance at Abydus , a place lefs famous for this 
memorable defence, (fuch is the love of fidion , 
and the contempt of truth ! ). than for the fabulous 
amours of Hero and Leander. Dercyllidas had 
obtained the government of this ftrong and popu- 
lous) town, as the reward of his military fervices- 
Inflead of imitating the pufillanimity of the neigh- 1 
bouring governors, many of whom, alarmed by the 
difafter at Cnidus, fled in precipitatioh from the 
places intruded to their command, DercyllidaSi 
affembled the Abydenians; alTured them that one 
naval defeat had not ruined the power of Sparta'*, 
who, even before (he had attained the fovereignty 
of the fea, now unfortunately loft, was able to 
reward her benefadors, and to punilh her enemies. 
“ The moment of adverfity furnilhed an occafion 
to difplay their inviolable attachment to the re- 
public; and it would be glorious for them alone, 
of all the inhabitants of the Afiatic coaft, to brave, 
the power of Perfia. ” . Having confirmed the cou- 
rage of the Abydenians , he failed to the town of 


The remarkfible cxprefTion of Xenophon sbowi the importance" 
brthis defeat in. the gciieral> eftimation of rtie Abydenjails » And of 
bcrtyllidas bimfelf, though he would fain diflTemblc it. £?i 
iJrwj f* T>! y ocpx stmsv, ** The 

matnir ftands not thus, thae beeaufe we iiave'btcn M^rlle\l in the Tea* 
fight « we are theiefure nothing. 

f 
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Sedos, acrofs the mod frequented and narrowed 
padage of the H'cllefpont. Sedos was the principal 
place of the Thracian Cherfonefus , the inhabit- 
ants of which owed their protedlion and fafcty to 
the ufeful labors of Dercyllidas and this claim 
of merit enabled him to fecure their allegiance. 
The fidelity of thefe towns, amidd the general do- 
fedlion of the coad of Europe and of Afia , pre- 
vented the inconveniences and hardlhips to which 
the expelled Spartans , who had been employed in 
the garrifons of thofe parts, mud have been other- 
wife expofed ; and delivered them from the ne- 
cedity of undertaking a winter s journey to the Pe- 
loponnefus, through the territories of many hodile 
republics. The unfortunate governors and garri- 
fons, who had fled, or who had been driven from 
the places of their refpedive command, took refuge 
within the friendly walls of Sedos and Abydus- 
Their numbers increafed the fecurity of thofe 
cities, and enabled Dercyllidas, who excelled in 
the art of fortification , to put th^m in fuch a pof- 
ture of defence as baffled the attempts of Conoiij 
and Pharnabazus. 

But the fuccels of thefe commanders was dill 
fufficiently complete; and the importance of their 
fervices excited the warmed gratitude in the bread 
of Artaxerxes. The merit of the fatrap was ac- 
knowledged foon afterwards, by his obtaining iji 
.marriage the daughter of the great king. 

>■ See abort, p. 6. 
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chat. The patriotic Conon neither defircd nor r^- 
xxviri. ceived any perfonal reward ; but employed his fa- 
Conon rf. vor with Artaxerxcs to retrieve the affairs of 
wa'i'it'and* Athens, the intereft of which formed the honor- 
harbours able motive that had alone engaged , and that ftill 
oiymp'"* retained him, in the Perfian fervice. He inflarned 
xevi. 4. the refeptment which both Pharnabarus and his 
A. c. 3»3. mafter had juflly conceived againft Sparta, and 
encouraged them , early 'in the fpring , to fend 
their victorious armament towards Greece, to re- 
taliate the ravages committed in the Eaft by the 
arms of Agcfilaus. But he inffruCfed them, that 
*• if they would render their vengeance complete , 

and bumble for ever the Spartan pride, they mull 
Taife the fallen rival of that imperious republic. 
The difburfement of a fum of money , which 
would be fcarcely felt by the treafury of Perfia, 
might fuffice to rebuild the walls and harbours of 
Athens ; a meafure by which they would infli<l 
the deepeft wound pn the power, as well as on the 
^ride, of their ^mbitions enemy. The propofal 
t'was heard with approbation; the expenfe was li- 
berally fupplied; the Perfian fleet fet fail, reduced 
the Cyclades and Cythera, ravaged the coaft of l.a- 
conia, and , after performing in detached fquadrons 
whatever feemed moft ufeful for the Perfian fer- 
vice, alfembled in the. long- deferted harbours of 
thePhalerus, Munichia, and Piraeus. There, the 
important tafle of reftorirrg the ancient ornaments 
- pnd defence of the city of Minerva, was begun, 

carried on, and accompliflied, with extraordinary 
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diligence. The ready fervice of the crews belonging 
to the numerous fleet, aflifled the induftry of mer- 
cenary workmen, whom the allurement of gain 
had brought from every quarter of Greece; and 
the labor of both was feconded and encouraged 
by the voluntary and eager exertions of the Boeo- 
tians and Argives; but, above all, by the zeal of 
the Athenians themfelves, whojuftly regarded their 
adtual employment as the fecond foundation of 
their once glorious capital. 

The work was (Completed before the return of 
fpring; and the mortifying intelligence, when 
brought to Sparta, affedcd the magiftrates of that 
republic with the crueleft anxiety. ' They were 
ready to abandon for ever the profpetft of recover- 
ing their loft dominion in the Eaft ; they were de- 
firous to obtain an accommodation with Artaxerxes 
on the moft humiliating terms; they were willing 
to deprive themfelves of the only advantage yet in 
their power, to forego even the pleafure of revenge, 
and to abftain from ravaging the territories of 
their neighbours and enemies, provided only the 
great king and his fatraps would ^rant them a con- 
dition, with which it was eafy to comply, fince it 
required nothing but that they Ihould ceafe to 
lavilh their own money in raifing the dangerous 
power of the Athenians. For effeding this pur- 
pofe, they fent fucceflivc embaffies to the court of 
Perfia, as well as to Teribazus; who bad lately 
fucceeded Tithrauftes in the government of the 
fouthern provinces. They induftrioufly negleded 
Pharnabazus , from whom they could not reafonably 
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expedl any favor , as the hoflilities of Agefilaiis^ 
had peculiarly excited the refentmentof that warlike 
fatrap. 

Among the miniders employed by Sparta, in 
this negociation , was Antalcidas , a man whofc 
prior hiftory is little known. He appears to have 
had an intercourfe of hofpitality with feveral noble 
Perfians it is not improbable that he had ferved 
under the ftandard of Cyrus , and perhaps con- 
tinued in the Eaft during the fuccelTive expeditions 
of Thimbron, Dercyllidas, and Agefilaus. If we 
except the artful and daring Lyfander, Sparta 
never employed a more proper agent to treat with 
the Barbarians. Antalcidas was bold, eloquent, 
fubtile, complying, a mafter in all the arts of infi- 
nuation and addrefs, and equally well qualified, by 
Lis abilities and vices, to execute an infidious com- 
million at a corrupt court. The revered indi(u- 
tions of his country were the objedls of real or 
well -feigned contempt; he derided the frugal and 
felf-denying maxims of the divine Lycurgus; but 
peculiarly delighted the v’oluptuous, cowardly, and 
treacherous fatraps and coiKtiers, when be direfted 
the poifoned lhaks of his ridicule againft the manly 
firmnefs, the probity, and the patriotifm of Leoni- 
das and Callicratidas , names equally glorious to 
Sparta and diflionorable to Perfia. 

The fuccefs of fuch a minifter, almoft enfured by 
his own charader and talents, was haftened by the 
imprudent ambition of Conon and the Athenians, 
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too foon and too fatally intoxicated- by the 
deceitful gifts of profperity. When this illullri- 
ous commander co-operated with Pharnabazus in 
expelling the Lacedaemonians from the Eaft , he 
earneftly exhorted the fatrap to confirm the Afiatic 
Greeks in the enjoyment of their ancient liberties, 
left the fear of oppreffion might fuggeft the means 
of refiftance , and oblige them to form a general 
alliance for their own defence, which might prove 
unfavorable to A rtaxerxes. In this plaufible advice 
the patriotic Athenian had a farther view than it 
was poffible for the Perfian at that time to difeo- 
ver. After rebuilding the walls and harbours of 
Athens , he requefted Pharnabazus , who prepared 
to return to his province , that he might be allow- 
ed, for a few months longer, to employ a fqua- 
dron of Perfian fhips , in conjundion with . his 
own, to iuveft the territories of Sparta and her al- 
lies. The fatrap, naturally unfufpicious, and per- 
haps betrayed by his refentment, readily granted 
this demand. But Con«n , unmindful of his pro- 
mifed operations againft the common enemy, 
thought only of promoting the intereft of his re- 
public. He failed to the Cyclades , to Chios , to 
Lefbos, and even to the coaft of Eolis and Ionia, 
difplayed the ftrength of bis armament , deferibed 
the flourilhing fortune of Athens, and endeavoured 
to perfuade or to compel the aftonilhed Afiatics and 
iflanders to acknowledge the juft authority of their 
ancient metropolis or fovereign, who having rifen 
more fplendid from her ruins , required only, the 
attachment of her former allies and fubjedSi to 
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refume her wonted power , and recover her here- 
ditary renown. 

The fuccefs of this extraordinary enterprife is 
not particularly deferibed , nor is the omiflfion ma- 
terial, fince this lad expedition of Conon had not 
any other permanent effedl but that of ruining 
himfelf. His unjudihable ambition furnilhed 
powerful weapons to the dexterity of Antalcidas, 
who reprefented him as guilty of the mod unex- 
ampled audacity, aggravated by the mod perfidi- 
ous ingratitude , in attempting to alienate and to 
conquer the king’s dominions, even by the affid- 
ance of the king’s forces , to which both his coun- 
try and himfelf owed fo many recent and fignal 
benefits. The accufation was probably rendered 
more welcome to Teribazus , by the jealoufy 
which he naturally entertained of the neighbour- 
ing fatrap, the friend of Conon, and his own rival. 
But after the lad unwarrantable tranfa<dion of the 
Athenian, which he could defend only by the ob- 
folete Greek maxim, thaueycry thing is lawful to 
a man in the fervice of his country, even his late 
colleague Fharnabazus feems to have withdrawn 
from him the protedlion and friendfliip by which 
he had been fo long didinguidied, fo that the in- 
fluence of that powerful fatrap formed not any op- 
pofition to the negociations and intrigues of An- 
talcidas. , The Athenians , howcj^er , fent Dion , 
Herroogenes, with other emiflaries, to watch and 
counteradl his meafures. Conon was named at the 
head of this deputation ; and as he knew not the 
full extent of Teribazus’s animofity, inflamed and 
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exafperated by th« addreis of Ajitalcidas, be ex- 
peded that the perfonal prefence of a man , who 
had formerly ferved the Perfians with fidelity .and 
fuccefs , might obtain an eafy pardon from the 
fatrap, and perhaps prove ufeful to the affairs of 
Athens. The Bceotians and Argivcs likewife fcnt 
their ambaffadors, who had inffrudions to ad ia 
concert with Conon and his colleagues. But t/ieir 
overtures were little regarded, while thofe of An- 
talcidas met with warm approbation from Tcri- 
bazus. 

The Lacedaemonian ambalTador declared that 
he had been commanded to offer fuch terms of 
peace as fuited equally the dignity and the intereft 
of the great king. “ The Spartans refigned all 
pretenfions to the Greek cities in Afia, which 
they acknowledged to be dependences of the Per- 
fian empire. Why fhould Artaxerxes, then, con- 
tinue to lavifh his treafure in vain ? fince the 
Spartans not only ceded to him the immediate 
objed of difpute, but earneftly defired to promote 
the future profperity of his dominions , by fettling 
the affairs of Greece, as bed anfwercd his con- 
venience. For this purpofe they were ready to 
declare all the cities and iflands , fmall and great, 
totally independent of each other ; in confequence 
of which there would not any republic fuf- 
ficiently powerful thenceforth to difturb the tran- 
quillity of Perfia. ” Thcfe conditions, which the 
mod infolent minider of the great king might 
himfelf have didated , were too advantageous not 
to be liable to fgfpicion. But Teribazus was fo 
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blinded by partiality for the Spartan yninifter, that 
he feems not to have entertained the fmalleft doubt 
of his fincerity. The terms of peace were tranf- 
mitted to the court of Sufa, that they might be 
approved and ratified by Artaxerxes, The fub- 
tilty of Antalcidas was rewarded by a confiderable 
fum of money ; and the patriotifm of Conon ( a 
patriotifm which had carried him beyond the 
bounds of juftice and propriety) was punifiied by 
immediate death or by an ignominious confine- 
ment ”. His fate is varioufly related ; but his i 
adlions juftly rank him with the firft of Grecian 
names ; and the fame of an illudrious father was 
fupported and rivalled by that of his fon Timo- 
theus 

It might have been expeded that a plan of ac- 
commodation , fo advantageous and' honorable 
for Perfia, Ihould have been readily .accepted by 
Artaxerxes. But the negociation languiflied for 
feveral years, partly on account of the temporary 
difgrace of Teribazus , who was fucceeded by 
Struthas;.a man who, moved by fome unknown 
motive , warmly cfpoufed the intereft of the Athe- 
nians; and partly by the powerful folicitations and 
remonftrances of the Boeotian and Argive ambaf- 
fadors, who accufed the fincerity, and unveikd the 
latent ambition , Sparta. 

Meanwhile the war was carried on with unre- 
mitting adivity. The Lacedaemonians and their 

*' Ifoc. Paiiegyr. Xenoph. Gr Hift. 1. i». 

” Dinarch. adv, Oemoft, p, 94- ct Corn. Nepos, in Vit. Conon. et 
Timoth. . 
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allies fallied from thek ftrong garrifohs in Sicyon 
and the Lechaeum, to deftroy the harvefts and the 
villages of their Peloponnefian enemies. The 
Bceotians and Argives retaliated thefe injuries by 
feveral hoftile incurfions into the territories of 
Sparta; while the Athenians, as if they had again 
attained the command of thefea, bent the whole 
vigor of their republic towards an element long 
propitious to their anceftors. 

The recent fplendor of Gonoh had eclipfed 
the ancient and well -merited renown of Thrafy* 
bulus, whofe extraordinary abilities, and more ex- 
traordinary good fortune, had twice refcued his 
country from the yoke of tyrants. But after the 
lamented death or captivity of the former, the 
Athenian fleet , amounting to forty fail , was in- 
trufted to ThrafybuluS; who, having fcoured the 
iEgeanfea, failed to the Hellefpont, and perfuad- 
ed or compelled the inhabitants of Byzantium, and 
feveral other Thracian cities; to abolifli their arit 
tocratic government , and to accept the alliance of 
Athens. His adlivity was next diredled againft the 
ifle of Lefbos, in which the Lacedaemonian inte- 
reft was ftill fupported by a confiderable body of 
troops. Having landed his men , he joined battle 
with the enemy in the neighbourhood of Me- 
thymna , and obtained a complete vidlory , after 
killing with his Own hand Theriraachus, the Spar- 
tan governor and general. The principal cities 
of the ifland acknowledged the Athenian power, 
and fcafonably reinforced the fleet, by the terror- of 
which they had ' been fubdued. Encouraged by: 
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CHAP, this fucccfs, Thrafybulus failed toward Rhodes, in 
xxviil. order to affift the democratic faifiion , who equally 
contended for the intercH of Athens and their 
own. 

Htisfur. Before proceeding, however, to that imp>ortant 
alio'**'"* inland, he determined to multiply the refources, 
and to ronfirm the affedions, of the fleet. For 
this purpofe he raifed confiderable fupplies of 
whatever feemed moft neceflary for his expedition 
from the maritime towns of Afia , and at length 
entered the mouth of the Eurymedon (the glori- 
ous feene of Cimon’s vidtories ) , and levied a heavy 
contribution on Afpendus, the principal fea-port 
and capital of Pamphylia. But here his good for- 
tune ended **. The patient timidity of the Bar- 
barians had endured the public depredation, to 
which they were long accuftomed ; but even their 
fervility could not brook the private rapacity and 
intolerable exadions of the failors and troops, 
which were imputed (not perhaps without reafon) 
to the unrelenting avarice of the commander. The 
refentment of the Pamphylians overcame their 
cowardfee. They attacked the Grecian tents in 
the night, and furprifed the fecurity of Thrafybu-. 
lus , who thus fell a facriflee to a very unjuflihable 
defed , \frhich if we may believe a contempo- 
rary writer, greatly debafed the dignity of hii 
otherwife illuftrious charader 

” Corn. Nep. in Vit. ThraiVbnl. 

•• »• Lyliat againft Ersoclcs. This Ergoolet was the friend and 

confidant of ThtafybaUs. U< bad aOiitcd him in expelling the thitty 
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The unjufl treatment of Afpendus, which had chap. 
been retorted by fuch fignal revenge, would never xxvni. 
perhaps have reached the ears of Artaxerxes, had Aauity of 
not his voluptuous indolence been befet by the the 
adive importunity of Antalcidas. This vigilant 
and artful miniller let flip no opportunity to roufe 
the jealoufy of the great king againft the Athe- xcvii.e. 
nians, his hereditary foes, and to obliterate his re* 
fentment againlb the Spartans, his recent but lefs 
natural enemies. The fevere exadlions from Pam- ' 
phylia, a province acknowledging his authority, af- 
forded a powerful topic of perfualion, which the 
Spartan ambalfador could not fail to employ ; but it 
is uncertain whether even this important argument 
would have conquered the reludance of the Per» 
fian monarch to concur with the meafures of a 
people, who had enabled the rebellious Cyrus to 
* difpute his throne, and who had recently invaded 
and plundered, not a maritime city, but the inte- 
rior provinces of the empire. His intereft and 
inclination were combated by his refentment^and 
his pride; when his fludluating irrefolution was at 
length decided by the Athenians, whofe mad im- 
prudence crowned the triumph of Antalcidas. 

» 

tyrants « and had reccoily accompanied him in his expeditloa to thf 
coaft of Thrace, menciened in the text. The military exploits of 
Thrafybulus in Thrace were highly honorable and meritorious; but his 
private behaviour was the reverfe. He ftuck at nothing by which he 
could enrich liimfelf or his dependants. ErgoeVes was condemned to 
death for the share which he bad taken in this uniniUfiable pcculatioA 
and rapacity, hyfias^s Orations againft Ergocles and Philocrmtes. Se« 
likewife Ariftephanes Ecolciiaz. v. 3S6. ct Scho). ad Itfcam. 
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The fignal vidlorles of Conon and Thrafybulus, 
and the rifing fortune of Athens, encouraged Eva- 
goras king of Salami.s , who had received fomc 
late caufe of difguft, to execute his long-meditated 
defign of revolting from Perfia. Egypt was a( 5 lu- 
aHy in rebellion ; Artaxerxes had undertaken a war 
againft the barbarous Carduchians”, who were by 
no means a contemptible enemy. Thefe were 
very favorable circumftances ; but the Perfian 
fleet, which, after performing the fervice for which 
it had been equipped, had continued' to lie inadlive 
in the Phanician and Cilician harbours, was ready 
to be employed in any new enterprife. The fkil- 
ful and experienced bravery of the king of Sala- 
jtiis, feconded by the youthful ardor of his fon 
Protagoras, obtained an eafy vidory over the firft 
fquadrons that were fent to invade his ifland. But 
theft was reafon to dread the arrival of a far fu- 
perior force. In this danger Evagoras requefted, 
and obtained, the afliftance of the Athenians; who 
not only enjoyed peace with Perfia, but whofe ara- 
bafladors were endeavouring to prevent that court 
from making peace with their enemies. 

This extraordinary meafure of a people , in pre- 
ferring their gratitude to their intereft ; a grati- 
tude which they might have forefeen to be ufelefs 
to him whom they meant to oblige, and pernici- 
ous to the moll important interefts of their re- 
public, finally determined Artaxerxes to efpoufe 

Thefe and the fallowing circumftances concerning the war of 
Cyprus are fcutteced through Diodorus, Ifoccates's Fanegyric of Athens, 
and the panegyric of Evagoras. 

the 
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the caufe of the Spartans ; and to didate the terms 
of a general peace , alraod in the lame words 
which had been propofed by Antalcidas: “That 
the Greek cities in Afia, with the ifland of Cyprus 
and the peninfula of Clazomene, fhould be fubjed 
to Perfia; Athens Ihould be allowed to retain her 
immemorial jurifdidion in the ifles of Lemnos, 
Imbros , and Scyros ; but all the other«republics, 
fmall and great , Hiould enjoy the independent 
government of their own hereditary laws. 
Whatever people rejeded thefe conditions , fo 
evidently calculated for preferving the public 
tranquillity, mud exped the utmod indignation 
of the great king, who, in conjiuidion with the 
republic of Sparta, would make war, on their 
perverfe and dangerous obdinacy , by Tea and 
land, with fliips and money ^ 

Teribazus and Antalcidas returned from the 
Ead, charged with the definitive refolutions, or 
rather the haughty mandate of Artaxerxes, which 
had been confirmed by the unalterable fandion of 
the royal fignet. There was reafon, however, to 
apprehend that Thebes, Athens, and Argos, ihight 
dill rejed the terms of a peace propofed by their 
avowed enemies, pernicious to their particular and 
immediate intereds , and equally difadvantageous 
and dilhonorable to the whole Grecian nam6. 
The remembrance of the glorious confederacy, 
for defending the Afiatic colonies againd the 

The t<lt words orC IheraHy tra«nand .from Xenoph. p. sto. 
See likcwife Uiodor. ]. xiv. c. cx. Flut Agiltl. p. SoRi aad Attixcrx. 
P. 10£1. 
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CHAP, opprfffion of Barbarians, could not indeed much 
xxviil. influence the degenerate councils of thofe repub- 
lics; but the Thebans mud refigfi, With reludance, 
their real or pretended authority over the inferior 
cities of BoEOtia , the Argives muft unwillingly 
withdraw their garrifon from Cotinth , and leave 
that Important capital in the power of the arifto- 
cratic or T.acedtemoniaii fadlion ; and the Athenians 
mull abandon , with regret , the fruits of their 
recent vidlories , and the hopes of recovering their 
ancient grandeur. The oppofition of thefc dates 
had been forefeen by Antalcidas, who took the 
mod cffedual meafures to render it impotent By 
.the aflTidance of Perfian money he equipped a fleet 
of eighty fail, from the mercenary fea- ports of 
Greece and Ada, from the intermediate ifles, and 
%ven from the coads of Italy and Sicily. This 
armament was independent of the fqliadrons 'with 
which Teribazus prepared to attack the ifle of 
I Cyprus, if the prefumption of Evtagoras, unaflided 
and alone, fhould dare to provoke his hodility. 
.The fatrap alfo had colledcd a very condderable 
army, which was ready to embark for Greece, and j 
to co-operate with Agedlaus , who had aflembled 
* the domedic troops and allies of Sparta to march, 
at the fird fummons, againd any city or republic 
that might rejed the peace of Antalcidas Thefe 
‘vigorous preparations , intimidating the weaknefs 
of the confederates , compelled them into a reluc- | 
tant compliance with the terms of the treaty. The 

T>:; iTt fipmnr Xenoiih. p. i?7. 
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Thebans made the fti'ongeft and moft obftinate 9 h a p. 
refiftance; but their pretenfions were finally filenced xxvui. 
by the threats of the Spartan king , the inveterate 
enemy of their republic. The Boeotian cities were 
acknowledged to be independent, and admitted, as 
parties in the peace. The Argives retired from 
Corinth, which being deferted by the leaders of 
the democratical fadion , became a faithful .ally to 
Sparta. The military and naval operations ceafed, 
tranquillity was redored, and the armies and fleets 
were, on both fides, dilbanded and dilTolved 
But amidd this univerfal and mod obfequious E»«gor»» 
fnbmidion to the court of Perfia, one man avowed 
his difeontent, and prepared to maintain his oppo- authority 
fition. The article refpeding Cyprus was loudly 
rejeded by Evagoras , who aderted the independ- 
ence of his native idand; and, with a magnanimity 
that formed a driking contrad with the degenerate 
and difgraceful foftnefs of his Grecian allies, fet 
the power of Artaxerxes at defiance. Evagoras 
truded to the refources of his own vigorous 
mind, to the fuperior {kill of his feamen , and to 
the adidance of Acoris king of Egypt. But the 
numerous fquadrons of Teribazus prevailed over 
all his hopes. He was difeomfited in a naval en- • 
gagement ; his territories were invaded and ra- ^ 
vaged; he was reduced to hi$ capital Salamisj and 
even Salamis was threatened with a fiege. His 
refidance had already exceeded what his drength 
warranted, or what his dignity required. His 

utt rtt ew. Xtnopb. p. f{i. 
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CHAP, enemies were incapable of perfeverance, or urt- 
xlcviii. vriiling to drive him to defpair. He refigned his 
Submiti to numerous and recent conquefts in Cyprus, but 
able co°m. retained polTcflion of the ancient principality of 
promife. Teuccr, which his fortunate arms had recovered 
xcviu!* from an ufurper ; and fubmitted, without dilhonor, 
A. c. 385. to imitate the example of many preceding princes 
of Salamis, and to acknowledge himfelf the tribu- 
tary of the king of Perfia **. 

(* Oiodor. 1, XT. p. 4H. 
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CHAP. XXIX. 


RefrdioHt updn the Peace of Antalcidat. — Ambitiout 
Vieivs of Sparta. *— State of Arcadia. — Siege of 
Mantinaa. — Olyntbian Confederacy. — Tbe Spartam 
make ll^ar on Olynthus. — SubmiJJion of that Repub- 
lic. — Pella become! the Capital of Mctcedon. — 
Phcebidas feizes the Theban Citadel. — - The Meafure 
approved by Agejtlaus. — Confpiracy of the Theban 
Exiles. — The Theban Democracy rejiored. 


X HE peace of Antalcldas forms an important 
and difgraceful aera in the Grecian biftory. The 
valuable colonies in Afia, the caufe, the obje< 3 :, 
and the fcene , of fo many memorable wars , 
were refigned and abandoned for ever to the 
power of a Barbarian mafter. The king of Perfia 
difmembercd the diftant dependences , and con- 
trolled the domeftic arrangements of a people 
who had given law to his anceftors Their ancient 
confederacies were diffolved ; the fmaller cities 
were loofened from dependence on their powerful 
neighbours; all were difunited and weakened; 
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’ See tlie articlet of the treaty concluded in 449, A. C« Vel. XL 
c. xii. p. 214 * 
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and Greece felt the languor of peace , without 
enjoying the benefits of fecurity. 

But if the whole Grecian pattie was difhonored 
by accepting this ignominious treaty, what pecu- 
liar infamy muft belong to the magiftrates of 
Sparta, by whom it was propofed and promoted? 
What motives of advantage could balance this 
weight of difgrace? Or rather, what advantage 
could the Spartans derive from fuch ignoble 
condefcenfion as feemed totally unworthy of their 
adual .power , but far more unworthy of their 
ancient renown? This queftion, like moft political 
quelHons, may be bed anfwered by fads; and the 
tranfadions which both preceded and followed 
the peace of Antalcidas clearly difeover and aC. 
certain the fecret, but powerful, caufes of that 
difhonorable , and feemingly difadvantageous , 
meafure. 

The ambition of making conqueds in the Ead, 
which it now appeared impoflible to retain , had 
deprived the Lacedatmonians of an authority, or 
rather dominion, in Greece, acquired by the fuccefs 
of the Peloponnefian war, and which they might 
have reafonably expeded to preferve and to con- 
firm. Not only their power, but their fafety, was 
threatened by the arms of a hodile confederacy, 
which had been formed and fomented by the 
wealth ofPerfia. Athens, their rival, their fuperior, 
their fubjed, but always their unrelenting enemy, 
had recovered her walls and fleet, and afpired to 
command the fea. Thebes and Argos had become 
fenfible of their natural ftrength, and difdained 
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to acknowledge the pre-eminence, or to follow the 
Aandard , of any foreign ♦republic. The inferior 
ftates of Peloponnefus were weary of obeying 
every idle fummons to war, from which they 
derived not any advantage but that of gratifying 
the ambition of their Spartan mafters. The valu- 
able colonies in Macedon and Thrace, and parti- 
cularly the rich and populous cities of the Chalci- 
dic region, the bloodlefs conquefts of the virtuous 
Brafidas, had forfaken the intereft of Sparta, when 
Sparta forfook the intereft of juftice. Scarcely any' 
veftige appeared of the memorable trophies creded 
in a war of twenty - feven years. The Eaftem 
provinces (incomparably the moft important of all) 
were irrecoverably loft ; and this rapid decline qf 
power had happened in the courfe of ten years , 
and had been chiefly occafioncd by the fatal 
fplendor of Agefilaus’s vidories in Afia. 

About a century before, and almoft on the fame 
feene, the Spartans had been firft deprived of their 
hereditary fame, and preferiptive honors’. Almoft 
every interference, in pcjice or war, with the 
Ionian colonies , had hurt the interefts of their 
republic. They naturally began to fufped, there- 
fore , that fuch diftant expeditions fuited not the 
circumftances of Sparta, an inland city, with a 
fertile territory, but deftitute of arts, induftry, 
and commerce ; and whofe inhabitants , having 
-little genius for the fea, were naturally unable t,a 
equip, or to maintain, fuch a naval force as might 


* See above, Vol. II. p. 19a. 
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CHAT, command the obedience of an extenfive coafl;, at- 
XXIX. tached by powerful ties to their Athenian rivals. 

The abandoning, therefore, of what they could 
not hope to regain, or, if regained, to preferve, 
feemed a very prudent and falutary meafure; fince, 
in return for this imaginary conceflion , they re- 
ceived many real and imporunt advantages. They 
were appointed to fiiperintend and to diredl, the 
execution of the treaty ; and in order to make their 
authority effecflual , entitled to demand the aflift- 
ance of Perfian money , with which they might 
cafily purchafe Grecian foldiers. The condition 
requiring the fmaller cities to be declared free and 
independent (although the dexterity of Antalcidas 
had propofed it as the bed means of preventing 
the future invafion of Afia), was peculiarly bene- 
frcial to the Spartans. It reprefented them as the 
patrons of univerfal liberty ,. and reftored them 
that honorable reputation which they had long 
-loft. From the nature of the condition itfclf, it 
could only apply to fuch places as being kept in a 
reliufrant fubjedion, ftill poflefTed courage to vin- 
dicate their freedom. In the fecondary towns of 
lYIeffenia and Laconia, the ftern policy of Sparta 
had crufhed the hope, and almod the delire, of 
obtaining this incftimable benefit. The authority 
of other capitals was lefs imperious and impofing ; 
the fovereign and fubjed were more on a footing 
of equality; and it was a maxim in Greece, “ That 
men are difpofed to rejed the juft rights of their 
equals, rather than to revolt againft the unlawful 
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tyranny of their ^mafters But Sparta expedled chap. 

not only to detach the inferior communities from xxix. 
their more powerful neighbours, but to add them 
to the confederacy of which (he formed the head ; 
and by fuch multiplied acceflions of p 8 wer, of 
wealth, and of fame, to re-eftablilh that folid 
power in Greece , which had been imprudently 
abandoned for the hope of Afiatic triumphs*. 

That fuch confiderations of intereft and ambi. Th*!ram. 
tion , not a fincerc defire to promote the public 
tranquillity, had produced this perfidious treaty, immedi- 
could not long be kept fecret : notwithftanding the 

•r 11 , • rT'r L ‘I’M e*ent. 

various artifices employed to conceal it. Ihebes 
and Argos were required to comply with the terms 
of the peace ; but no mention was made of with- 
drawing the Lacedaemonian garrifons from the 
places which they occupied. Left this injudice 
might occafion general difcontent, the Athenians 
were allowed the fame privilege. The poffelfion 
of the unimportant illes of Lemnos, Scyros, and 
Imbros, flattered their vain hopes , and lulled them 
into falfc fecnrity ; and , as they expedled to reap 
the fruits of the vidlories of Conon and Thrafy- 
bulus , they were averfe to renew the war for the 
fake of their allies , whofe interells were now fe- 
parated from their own. Meanwhile the Spartan 
emilfaries negociated and intrigued in all the fub- 
ordinate cities , encouraging the ariftocratical 

> Thueydid. paflim. See particularly the Tpeech of the Athenians 
at the beginning of tha FeloponncCan war, Vol. U. c. xv. p. 3 }r> 

♦ Vid. Kocrat. tie Pace, paffim. 
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fatflions, and fomenting the animofities of the citizens 
againft each other , and againft their refpedive 
capitals. The jealoufies and complaints , which 
had been principally occafioned by thcfe fecret 
cabals, ^ere ufu.dly referred to the Spartan fenate ; 
whofe affected moderation, under pretence of de- 
fending the caufe of the weak and the injured, al. 
ways decided the conteft in the way moft favorable 
for thsmfelves. But the warlike difciples of Lycur- 
gus could not long remain fatisfied with thefe juri* 
dical ufuipations. They determined to take arms , 
which they probably hoped to employ with fuch 
artful dexterity as might prevent any general, or 
very dangerous , alarm ; beginning with fuch cities 
as had not entered into the late confederacy againfl 
them , gradually extending their hoftilities to the 
more powerful members of that confederacy ; and 
thus conquering fucceffively thofe , whofe entire 
and colledive ftrength it would have been vain to 
ailail 

The firfl; vidim of this ambitious policy was 
the flourilhing republic of Mantinasa, whofe ter- 
ritory was fituatc almofl in the centre of Arcadia , 
itfelf the centre of the Peloponnefus. The origin 
of Mantinaea was the fame with that of Tegea, 
Stymphalis , Heraea , Orchomenos , and other 
neighbouring cities , which had grown into po- 
puloufncfs and power from the fcattered villages of 
fhepherds inhabiting the vallies and mountains of 

^ Xenoph. Hellen. 1. v. p* 5Si. et Diodor. 1. xv. p. 448* 
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Arcadia. The exuberant fertility , the inland fuua- 
tion , the generous warmth , yet lively verdure * , 
together with the pidlurefque and animating fcenery 
of this delightful region , feemed peculiarly adapted 
to infpire , and to gratify , the love of rural hap- 
pincfs ; and to afford , in all their elegance and 
dignity, thofe fublime and facrcd joys of the country^ 
which the genius of ancient poets hath felt , and 
defcribed with fuch affeding fenfibility. Every 
diRrid of Arcadia was marked and diyerfified by 
hills , fome of which , could we credit the inac- 
curacy of geographical defcription , afcend two 
miles in perpendicular height', and which fupply 
innumerable Rreams, that water and fertilize the 
rich vallies which they enclofe and defend. This 
fecure and infulated pofition of their territory long 
prefcrvcd the Arcadians ignorant and uncorrupted ; 
and a little before the period of hiRory now under 
review , they were diRinguilhed by the innocent 
fimplicity of their manners , and by their fond at- 
tachment to a paRoral life. But the turbqlent 
ambition of their neighbours had often obliged 
them to employ the fword inRcad of the Iheep- 
hook. They had reluHantly taken arms ; yet, 
when compelled by neceflity , or excited by honor, 
the mountaineers of Arcadia had difpiayed fuch 
Rubborn valor , and exerted fuch efforts of vigor 
and atRiviiy , as made their fervices eagerly defired, 

" TheTe circumdancet are common to Arcadia with the mountajnoua 
dinricts of Greece, as well as with the islands of tl)« Atchipelasif. 
TOURNEfORT. 

7 Uefeript. Grtec. apod Ctonov. v«|. I, 
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CHAP, and purchafcd with emulation , by the furrounding 
XXIX. ftates. Nor had they truftcd to their pcrfonal 
ftrength and bravery alone for the defence of their 
beloved poffeflions. Having quitted their farms 
and villages, they had affcmbledinio walled towns , 
- from which their numerous garrifons were ready to 
tally forth againft an hoftile invader. The danger- 
^ous vicinity of Sparta had early driven the com- 
panions of Pan and the Nymphs from the vocal 
woods of mount Mscnalus * , into the fortifications 
of Tegea,* formerly the principal city of the pro- 
vince ’ , but afterwards rivalled and furpalTed by 
Mantinaea, which was become an objedlpf jealoufy 
and envy, not only to the neighbouring cities of 
Arcadia , but even to Sparta herfelf. 

Theptoafl In the year immediately following the treaty of 
meffageof Antalcidas, Lacedaemonian ambaffadors were fent 
tans to the to Mantinaea , to difcharge a very extraordinary 
Mantinse. commiflfion. Having demanded an audience of 
oiymp. the affembly, they expreffcd the rcfentment of their 
sicviii. 3 . republic againft a people, who, pretending to live 
A. c. 38«. friendlhip with them , had in the late war re- 
peatedly furnifhed with corn their avowed enemies 
the Argives. That , on other occafions , the 
Mantinaeans had unguardedly difeovered their fecret 
hatred to Sparta , rejoicing in her misfortunes, and 
envying her profperity. That it was time to anti- 
cipate this dangerous and unjuft animofity ; for 


* Mienaliii argtitumqne nemus pinofqite Inquentei 
Seitipec habet; Temper paHoriim itfe audit aniores 
Pauaqae* etc. VIRG. Eel. viii. v. 12. 

^ Herodot. I. vi. c. 2 of. 
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which purpofe the Spartans comnnanded them to 
demolifh their walls ^ ta abandon their proud city, 
and to return to thofe peaceful villages in which 
their ancellors had lived and flourilbed **. The 
IVlantinxaas received this propofal with the indig* 
nation which it; merited ; the ambafladors retired 
in difguft ; the Spartans declared war ; fummoned 
the alTiftance of their confederates ; and a power- 
ful army , commanded by king Agefipolis , invaded 
the hoftile territory. 

But the moft deftrudive ravages could not bend 
the refolution of the Mantinxans. The ftrength 
and loftinefs of their walls bade dehance to aflault; 
nor could a regular fiege be undertaken with cer- 
tain fuccefs , as the magazines of Mantinsea were 
abundantly Bored with various kinds of grain , the 
crops of the former year having been uncommon- 
ly plentiful. Agefipolis, however, embraced this 
doubtful mode of attack, and drew firft a ditch, 
and then a wall , entirely round the place , employ- 
ing one part of his troops in the work, and another 
in guarding the workmen. This tedious fervice 
exhaulled the patience of the befiegers, without 
fliaking the hrmnefs of the Mantinseans. The 
Spartans were afraid to detain longer in the field 
their reludant confederates ; but Agefipolis pro- 
pofed a new mcafure , which was attended with 
complete and , immediate fuccefs. The river 
Ophis , formed by the collected torrents from 
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mount Ancbifius, a river brodd , deep, and rapid, 
flowed through the plain , and the city of Man* 
tinaea. It was a laborious undertaking to flop the 
courfe of this copious ftream ; which was no fooner 
effeded , than the lower parts of the walls of Man* 
tinaea were laid under water. According to the 
ufual pradice of the Greeks, the fortifications of 
this place were built of raw bricks, which being 
lefs liable to break into chinks, and to fly out of 
their courfes , were preferred as the beft defence 
againft the battering-engines then in ufe. But it 
is the inconvenience of raw bricks , to be as eafily 
diffolved by water , as wax is melted by the 
fun”. The walls of Mantinaea began to yield, 
to fhake , to fall in pieces. The adivity of the 
inhabitants propped them with wood , but without 
any permanent advantage; fo that, defpairing of 
being able to exclude the enemy, they fent to ca- 
pitulate , requeuing that they might be permitted 
to keep pofTeffion of their city , on condition that 
they demoliflied their fortifications , and followed, 
in peace and war, the fortune of Sparta. 

Agefipolis and his counfellors refufed to grant 
them any other terms of peace than thofe which 
had been originally propofed by the republic. He 
obferved , that while they lived together in one 
populous city, their numbers expofed them to the 
delufions of feditious demagogues, whofe addrefe 

Tbiti is the exprelTioa of Patininias . in Arcad. who mrmtoss 
the name of the rivet Ophis , emitted by Xenopboo and Diodoris. 
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and eloquence eafily feduced the multitude from 
their real intereft, and deftroyed the influence of 
their fuperiors in rank, in wealth , and in wifdom, 
on whofe attachment alone the Lacedaemonians 
could fafely depend. They infifted , therefore, 
that the Mantinaeans fliould deftroy their houfes in 
the city ; feparate into four diftind communities 
and return to thofe villages which their anceftors 
had inhabited. The terror of an immediate aflault 
made it neceflary to comply with this humiliating 
demand but the moft Jealous partifans of demo- 
cracy, to the number offixty, afraid of trufting 
to the capitulation , were allowed to fly from their 
country ; which is mentioned as an inftance of mo- 
deration ” in the Lacedaemonian foldiers , who 
might have put them to death as they paffed through 
the gates. ' 

This tranladion was fcarcely finifhed, when the 
Spartan magiflrates feized an opportunity of the 
domeflic difeontents among the Phliafians , to dif- 
play the fame tyrannical fpirit , but with ftill greater 
exertions of feverity. The little republic of 
Phlius, like every ftate of Greece in thofe un. 
fortunate, at leaft turbulent times, was diftradled 
by fadions. The prevailing party banilhed their 
opponents , the friends of Sparta and ariftocracy. 
They were allowed to return from exile, in confe- 

quence of the commands and threats of Agcli- 
» » 1 . . . 

Xenophon fays four, Diodorus five. 

Or rather of good Ai^cipWat \ The nobles of thn 

Mantin^jns , ct Moevriv.-aiS > were net fo temperate} vido 

Xenoph |>. 
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laus'*; but met not with that refpedfiil treatment 
which feemed due to perfons who enjoyed /uch 
powerful protedion. Ihey complained, and Age- 
iilaus again interfered, by appointing commiflion* 
ers to try and condemn to death the obnoxious 
Pliliafians ; an odious office , which mud have 
been executed with unexampled rigor , fince the 
city of Fhlius, whi9h had hitherto been divided by 
a variety of interefts, thenceforward continued in- 
variably the fteadfaft ally of Sparta 

Meanwhile ambailadors arrived from Acanthus 
and Apollonia, two cities of the Chalcidice, re- 
queuing the Lacedaemonian afTidance againd the 
dangerous ambition of Olynthus. This city , of 
which we had occafion to mention the foundation 
towards the beginning of the Feloponnefian war, 
was fituate nine miles from the fea , in a fertile 
and fecure didrid , between the rivers Olynthus 
and Aranias , which flow into the lake Bolyca, a 
name improperly bedowed on the inmod recefs 
of the Toronaic gulph. The vexatious govern- 
ment of Athens fird drove the maritime communi- 
ties of the Chalcidic region within the walls of 
Olynthus; the Opprefllve tyranny of Sparta obliged 
them to drengthen thofe walls, as well as to pro- 
vide fufficient garrifons to defend them ; and the 
fubfequent misfortunes of thefe domineering re- 
publics , together with the weaknefs of Macedon, 
encouraged and enabled the inhabitants of 

Xenoph. in AgeCI. et Hdled. 1. t. f. Sf 3 . 

M I 4 vii. p. 624. 
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Olynthus riiccefsfiilly to employ, in offenfivc war, ( 
the forces which had been raifcd with no other view 
than to maintain their own independence. 1 he 
towns which they fubdued were either incorporated 
or alTociated with their own ; and Olynthus be- 
came the head of a confederacy, whofe extent, 
power , refources , and hopes, occafioned juft alarm, 
among the neighbouring communities of Greeks 
and Barbarians. They had already conquered the 
fonthern (hores oflMacedon, which comprehended 
the delightful regions of Chalcis and Pieria, in- 
dented by two great and two fmaller bays , and 
affording, in the higheft pCrfcdlion , the united 
benefits of agriculture , pafturage , and commerce. 
They afpired at acquiring the valuable diftridl of 
mount Pangxus, whofe timber and mines alike 
tempted their ambition and avarice ; and OJyn* 
thus being favorably fituate in the centre of the 
Chalcidice , itfelf the centre of the Macedonian 
and Thracian coafts , might have preferved and 
extended her dominion , if the ambaffadors of 
Acanthus and Apollonia had not completely ef- 
feded the objed of their comgaiflion at Sparta. 
They applied to the Ephori, who introduced them 
to the greater affembly , confiftlng, not only of the 
Spartans and Lacedaemonians , but of the deputies 
ferft by their confederates. Cleigenes, the Acan- 
thian, fpoke in the name of his colleagues: “We 
apprehend , O Lacediemonians , and allies 1 that 
amidft the multiplied objeds of your care and cor- 
redidn , you have overlooked a great and growing 

' VoL. IV. G 
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CHAP, diforder which threatens, like a pcftilence, to infed 
XXIX. and pervade Greece. ^ he ambition of the Olyn- 
oisnihian thiaiis has incrcafed with their power. By the 
racy. " Voluntary fubmiirion of the fmnllcr cities in their 
neighbourhood, they have been enabled to fubdue 
the more powerful. Emboldened by this acceflion 
.of {frength , they have wrefled from the king of 
Alacedon his moft valuable provinces. They 
adually pofiefs Fella , the greateft city in that 
kingdom; and the unfortunate Amynthas is on the 
point of abandoning the remainder of his domi- 
nions, which he is unable to defend. There is not 
any community in 7 brace capable to flop their 
progrefs. The independent tribes of that warlike 
but divided country, refpecl the authority, and 
court the friendfliip of the Olynthians, who will 
doubtlefs be tempted to extend their dominion on 
that fide, in order to augment the great revenues 
which they derive from their commercial cities and 
harbours , by the inexhauftible mines in mount 
Pangieus. If this extenfivc plan Ihould be ef- 
feded , what can prevent them from acquiring a 
decilive fuperiority by fea and land? and (Iiould 
they enter into an alliance with Athens and 
Thebes (a meafurS adually in contemplation), 
what will become, we fay not, of the hereditary 
pre-eminence of Sparta , but of its independence 
and fafety ? 7 he prefent emergency, therefore, 
folicits , by every motive of intereft and of honor, 
the adivity and valor of your republic. By 
yielding a feafonablc afliffance to Acanthus and 
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Apolloniai which ^ unmoved by the purillanimous 
example of their neighbours, have hitherto fpurned 
the yoke, and defied the threats ofOlynthus, you 
will fave from oppreffion two peaceful communi- 
ties , and check the ambition of an ufurplng 
tyrant. The reludant fubjcds of the Olynthians 
will court your proteftion ; and the Chalcidian 
cities will be encouraged to revolt , efpecially as 
they are not yet infeparably linked with the capital 
by the ties of intermarriage and confanguinity, and 
by the interchange of rights and. pofTeffions 
When fuch a connexion fliall take place (for the 
Olynthians have made a law to encourage it), you 
will be unable to break the force of this powerful 
and dangerous confederacy. ” 

The fpeech of Cleigenes , and the ambitious 
views of the republic to which it was addreffed, 
afford reafon to conjedlure that the ambalTadors 
neither afked any thing in favor of their own 
communities , nor urged any accufation againft 
Olynthus, which had not been prcvioufly fiiggefted 
by the Spartan emifTarics in IVlacedon. The re- 
ception given to the propofal of Cleigenes tends to 
confirm this conclufion. ^The Lacedremonians , 
with affedled impartiality and indifference , defired 
the opinion of their allies » before declaring t^pr 
own. But there was not any occafion to declare 
what none could be fo blind as to milbake. ^he 
confederates with one confent , but efpecially thofe 
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who wHhed to ingratiate themfelves with Sparta ” , 
determined to undertake the expedition againft 
Olynthus. The Spartans commended their re- 
foliition , and proceeded to deliberate concerning 
the ftrength of the army to be railed , the mode of 
levying it , and the time for taking the field. It 
wasrefoivcd, that the whole forces (liould amount 
to ten thoufand eifedive men ; and a lift was pre- 
paretl, containing the refpedive contingents to be 
furniflied by the feveral cities. If any ftate ftiould 
be unable to fiipply the full complement of foldiers, 
money would be taken in their ftead , at the rate of 
half a drachm a day (or three- pence halfpenny) 
for each man ; but if neither the troops nor the 
money were fent in due time, the Lacedaemonians 
would punifti the difobedience of the obftinate or 
negledful, by fining them eight times the fum 
w’hich they had been originally required to con- 
tribute. 

The ambaffadors then rofe up and Cleigenes, 
again fpeaking for the reft, declared thatthefe were 
indeed noble and generous refolutions ; but , un- 
fortunately , could qj)t be executed with fuch 
promptitude as fuitei the urgency of the prefent 
(yips. 1 he dangerous fituation of Acanthus and 
.^ollonia demanded immediate affiftance. He 
proofed, therefore, that thofe troops w’hich were 
ready , fhould inftantly take the fieltl ; and infifted 

Km /ictXi^oc et r«c 

Jtenoph. p. fSS. 
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on this meafiire as a matter of the utmoft import- 
ance to the future fuccefs of the war. 

The Lacedcemonians acknowledged the ex- 
pedience of the advice ; and commanded Euda- 
midas , with two thoqfand men , to proceed with- 
out delay to Macedoh , while his brother Phoebi- 
das colledled a powerful reinforcement in order to 
follow him. A very extraordinary event , which 
we fhall have occafion fully to explain, retarded 
the arrival of thofe auxiliaries, until the feafon for 
adion had been nearly fpent. But Eudamidas , 
with his little band , performed very elTential 
fervice. He ftrengthened the garrifons of fuch 
places as were moft expofed to aflaults from the 
enemy ; the appearance of a Spartan army en- 
couraged the fpirit of revolt among the allies and 
fubjeds' of Olynthus ; and foon after bis march 
into the Chalcidice , Eudamidas received the 
voluntary furrendcr of Potidaea , a city of great 
importance in the ifthmus of Palenc. 

Such was the firft campaign of a war which 
laded four years, and was carried on under four 
fucceflive generals. Eudamidas , too much elated 
by his firftf fuccefs , ravaged the Olynthian ter- 
ritory , and unguardedly approached the city. He 
was intercepted , conquered , and flain , and his 
army difperfed or lod‘*. 

Teleutias , the brother of Agefilaus , whofe 
naval exploits have been already mentioned with 
applaufe , affumed the condud of this didant 

“ Xtnsph. p. 5t«. 
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C H * P- expedition , with a body of ten thoiifand men. 
XXIX. He was aflifted by Amyntas , king of JVlacedon, 

oiymp. and ftill more effedually by Derdas , the brother of 

A?c! 3Sa. that prince, and the governor, or rather fovereign, 
of Elymea, the moft weflern province of Macedon , 
which abounded in cavalry. By the united efforts 
of thefc formidable enemies, the Olynthians, who 
had been defeated in various rencounters , were 
fhut up within their walls, and prevented from 
cultivating their territory. Teleutias at length 
marched with his whole forces, in order to inveft, 
or if he found an opportunity , to arfault the place. 
His furprife and indignation were excited by the 
boldnefs of the Olynthian horfe , who ventured to 
pafs the Amnias in fight of fuch a fuperior army; 

. and he ordered the targeteers , who were com- 
manded by Tlemonidas, to repel their infolence. 
The cavalry made an artful retreat acrofs the Am- 
nias , and were fiercely purfued by the Lacedae- 
monians. When a confiderable part of the latter 
^ had likewife paffed the river , the Olynthians fud- 

denly faced about, and charged them. Tlemoni- 
das , with above a hundred of his companions, 
fell in the adion. The Spartan general beheld 
with grief and rage the fuccefsfuf bravery of the 
enemy. Grafping his fhield and lance , he com- 
manded the cavalry , and the remainder of the 
targeteers , to purfue without intermiffion ; and, 
at the head of bis heavy -armed men , advanced 
with lefs order than celerity. The Olynthians at- 
tempted not to flop their progrefs , till they arrived 
under the walls and battlements. At that moment 
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the rownfmen mounted their ramparts, and affailed 
the enemy with a fliower of darts and arrows, and 
every kind of miffile weapon , which greatly added 
to the confufion occafioned by the rapidity of their 
march. Meanwhile the flower of the Olynthian 
troops, who had been purpofdy drawn up behind 
the gates, fallied forth with irrefiftible violence; 
Teleutias, attempting to rally his men, was flain 
in the firft onfet; the Spartans who attended him 
gave ground; the whole army was repelled, and 
puifued with great flaughter , while they fled in 
fcattered diforder towards the friendly towns of 
Acanthus, Apollonia, Spartolus, and Pfttidsea 
This mortifying difafter did not cool the ar- 
dor of the Spartans for gaining pofieflion of 
Olynthu's. In the year three hundred and eighty- 
one before Chrift, which was the third of the war, 
they lent Agefipolis, with a powerful reinforce- 
ment, into Macedon. The arrival of this prince 
early in the fpring, revived the hopes of the van- 
quifhed, and confirmed the attachment of the La- 
cedaemonian allies. He invaded and ravaged fuch 
parts of the Olynthian territory as had been fpared 
informer incurlions, and took by ftorm the flrong 
city of Torona. But while he prepared to avail 
himfelf of thefe advantages for rendering his fuc- 
cefs complete , he was feized by a calenture , a 
difeafe incident to warm climates , and , as the 
name exprefles , affeding the patiejat with a painful 
fenfacion of burning heat , which he is eager to 

Xenoph. p. 5 S 1 , ct feqq. 
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extinguilh by the moft violent and dangerous re- 
medies*’. Agefipoli.s had lately vifitcd the temple 
of Apollo at Aphytis, a maritime town on the 
*1 oranaic gulph. In the paroxifni of his diforder, 
he longed for the fanning breezes, the fliady walks 
and groves , and the cool cryftalline ftreams , of that 
delightful retreat. His attendants indulged his 
inclination , but could not fa\^e his life. He died 
on the' feventh day of the difeafe , within the pro- 
cinds of the confecrated ground. His remains, 
embalmed in honey, were conveyed to Sparta”. 
Hi' bro her Cleombrotus fucceeded to the throne; 
and PolybiSdes , a general of experience and ca- 
pacity , ^as invefted with the command in Ma* 
cedon. 

Polybiades , imitating the example of his pre- 
decefTors , conduded a powerful reinforcement 
againftOlynthus, which was completely furrounded 
by land , while a fquadron of Lacedaemonian 
gallies blocked up the neighbouring harbour of 
Mecyberna. The events of the fiege , which 
lafled eight or ten months, have not been thought 
worthy of record. It is probable that the Olvn- 
thians no longer ventured to fally forth againft 
furh a fiiperior force : yet they mull have been 
exceedingly diftrelTed by famine before their 

*” Tt is fappofrd. with great probability, that the Tailors wha 
fuddenl/ difappear in the Mediterranean , during the heat of 
fnmmer, have been attacked in the night by the calenture, and 
havy thrown themTelves into the Tea. Cyclootcd. Par. ad voc. 
The diforder ia examined by Rr. Shaw , Phil. TranT. Abiidg. 
»ol. Iv. ♦' Xenoph. p. y«4. 
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obftinacy could be determined to capitulate. They 
formally relinquinied all claim to the dominion of 
the Chalcidice : they ceded the Macedonian cities 
to their ancient fovereign ; and engaged , by 
folemn oaths, to obey, in peace and war, the com- 
mands of their Spartan confederates and mailers ”. 
In confequence of this humiliating treaty, or rather 
of this abfolute fubmiHion of the Olynthians , 
Polybiades led off his victorious armv, and Amyn- 
tas forfook the royal refidence of /Fgs: or EdefTa, 
and re-ellablilhed his court at Pella, a place of 
great llrength and beauty, fituate on an eminence , 
which , with an adjoining plain of confiderable 
extent, was defended by the rivers Axius and 
Lydias , and by impervious lakes and morafles. 
The city was diflant only fifteen miles from the 
iEgean fea, with which it communicated by means 
of the above-mentioned rivers. It had been of 
old founded by Greeks, by whom it was recently 
conquered and peopled; but in confequence of the 
misfortunes and furrender of Olynthus, Pella be- 
came, and thenceforth continued, the capital of 
Macedon. 

The commencement, and efpecially the con- 
clufion of the Olynthian war, breathed the fame 
fpirit with the peace of Antalcidas, and proved the 
degenerate ambition of the Spartans, who were 
prepared to aggrandize the Barbarians on every fide, 
in order to obtain their allillance towards extending 
their own dominion in Greece. This felfifh and 

** XeoDpb. p. 
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CHAP, cruel fyftem of policy defervcd the indignation and 
XXIX. refentment of the whole Grecian name, who were 
at length excited againft Sparta by a very extra- 
ordinary tranfaclion, to which we already had oc- 
cafion to allude. When Eudamidas undertook 
the expedition againft Olynthus , it was intended 
that his brother Phcebidas fliould follow him at 
the head of eight thoufand men. This powerful 
reinforcement marched from Peloponnefus , and 
in their journey northwards , encamped in the 
neighbourhood of Thebes , which was then torn 
by the inveterate hoftility of contending facftions. 

^ Ifmenias , whofe name has already occurred on a 
very dilhonorablc occafion , headed the democra- 
tical party; Leontiades Supported the intereft of 
Sparta and ariftocracy; and both were invefted 
with the arclionsh’p, the chief magiftracy in the 
commonwealth. It is not abfolutely certain that 
Phcebidas had previous orders to interfere in this 
diffenfion ”, when he was accofted by Leontiades, 

“ who exhorted him to feize the opportunity , 
which fortune had thrown in his way, of perform- 
ing a fignal fervice to his country. He then ex- 
plained to the Lacedaemonian the diftnaded ftate 
of Thebes, and the facility with* which he. might 
become mafter of the citadel ; fo that while his 
brother Eudamidas was carrying on the war againft 

Diodorus boldly afTercs that Phcebidas a^ed by orders of 
his reptblic i and that the feii^ned complaints againft him were 
nothing but a mask to difguife or to conceal the tnjuftice of the ' 
community. 
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Olynthus, he himfelf would acquire ponTeflion of a 
much greater city 

A contemporary hiftorian , whole known par- 
tiality for the Lacedaemonians difpofed him to re- 
gard this fingular enterprife as an adl of private 
audacity , reprefents Pheebidas as a man of a light 
and vain mind , who loved the fame of a fplendid 
adtion more than life itfelf, and who embraced, 
with childifii tranfports of joy ” , the propofal of 
Leontiadcs. The mode of executing their plan 
was foon fettled between them. To elude fufpi- 
cion Pheebidas made the ufual preparations for 
continuing his journey, when he was fuddenly re- 
called by his alTociate. It was the month of July ; 
the heat was intenfe; and, at mid-day, few or no 
paflengers were to be feen in the roads or ftreets. 
The Theban matrons celebrated the feftival of 
Ceres , and prayed that bountiful divinity to pre- 
ferve the hope of a favorable harveft. The ap- 
propriated feene of their female worlhip was ^e 
Cadmsea, or citadel, of which the gates had been 
purpofely thrown open , and which was totally 
defencelefs, as the males were univerfally excluded 
from this venerable ceremony. Every circum- 
ftance confpired to facilitate the defign of Leon- 
tiades, who conduded the Lacedaemonians to the 
fortrefs , without finding the fraalleft oppofition. 
He" immediately defeended to the fenate, which. 


Xenoph. p. 297 • et f«qq. Plutarch, in Pelopid. Diodor* 
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though it ufually affembled in the Cadmsea, was 
then fitting in the market-place ; declared that the 
Lacedaemonians had aded by his advice , and 
without any purpofe of hoftility ; feized Ifmenias 
with his own hand as a difturber of the public 
peace , and ordered the other leaders of the re- 
publican fadlion to be taken into fafe cuftody. 
Many were caught and imprifoned, and about four 
hundred efcaped to Athens 

When the news of this event reached Sparta, 
the fenate and affembly refounded with real or well- 
feigned complaints againft the madnefs of Phoebi- 
das, who, unprovoked by any injury, had violent- 
ly feized a place in alliance and amity with the 
republic. Agefilaus, however, undertook his de- 
fence ; his ambitious mind had long fomented the 
domineering arrogance of his country; poffibly he 
had prompted the cnterprife of Phoebidas, which 
he warmly approved ; and his influence being as 
extenfive as his abilities, he cafily perfuaded his 
countrymen to juftify the fortunate raflinefs of 
that commander , by keeping pofleffion of the 
Theban citadel. 

During five years the Spartans maintained , in 
theCadmaea, a garrifon of fifteen hundred men. 
Protedcd by fuch a body of foreign troops, which 
might be reinforced on the fhorteft warning, the 

Xenoph. p. yyy. 

To fave appeaiances , however , Phcebi.laf was fined. 
Even his accufers were offended , nut at hit injultice , but at hie 
a'.ling without orders. Xenoph. ibid, et I'lutarcfa, vol. ii. p. 3J«. 
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partifans of ariftocracy acquired an abfolute afcend- 
ant in the affairs of the republic, which they con- 
duced in fuch a manner as beft fuited their own 
intereft, and the convenience of Sparta. Without 
pretending to defcribe the banifhments, confifca- 
tions, and murders, of which they were guilty , it 
is fufficient for the purpofe of general hiftory to 
obferve , that the miferable vidlims of their venge- 
ance fuffered fimilar calamities to thofe which 
affliCed Athens under the thirty tyrants. The 
feverity of the government at length drove the 
Thebans to defpair; and both the perfecuted exiles 
abroad, and the oppreffed fubjeCs at home, pre- 
pared to embrace any meafures , however daring 
and hazardous, which promifed them a faint hope 
of relief **. 

Among the Theban fugitives, who had taken 
refuge in Athens , and whofe perfons were now 
loudly demanded by Sparta , was Pelopidas , the 
fon of Hippocles, a youth whofe diflinguilhed ad- 
vantages might have juftly rendered him an objeC 
of envy, before he was inv'olved in the misfortunes 
of his country. He yielded to none in birth ; he 
furpaffed. all in fortune; he excelled in«the manly 
excrcifes fo much efteemed by the Greeks , and 
was unrivalled in qualities ftill more eftimable, 
generofity and courage. He had an hereditary 
attachment to the democratic form of policy ; and, 
previous to the late melancholy revolutibn, was 

• 

Xcaopb. Hellen. 1. v. e. ir. Pluc. Pelopid. id«m ile 
Ctnio Ssccnti*, p. (t ftH. ! ' 
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marked out by his numerous friends and adherents 
as the perfon mod worthy of adminiftering the 
government. Pelopidas had often conferred with 
his fellow-fufferers at Athens about the means of 
returning to their country , and reftoring the de- 
mocracy ; encouraging tliem by the example of 
the patriotic I hrafybulus, who, with a handful of 
men , had ilTued from Thebes , and effeded a 
fimilar, but ftill more difficult, enterprife. While 
they fecretly deliberated on this important objed , 
Mello, one of the exiles, introduced to fheir noc- 
turnal affembly his friend Phyllidas, who had lately 
arrivetl from Thebes ; a man whofe enterprifing 
adivity , fingular addrefs , and crafty boldnefs , 
juftly entitle him to the regard of hiftory. 

Phyllidas was ftrongly attached to the caufe of 
the exiles; yet, by his infinuating complaifance, 
and officious fervility, he had acquired the entire 
confidence of Leontiades , Arcjiias, and the other 
magiftrates , or rather tyrants^*, of the republic. 
In bufinefs and in pleafure , he rendered himfelf 
alike necefTary to his mailers; his diligence and 
abilities had procured him the important office of 
fecretary ,to the council ; and he had lately pro- 
mifed to Archias and Philip, the two moll licenti- 
ous of the tyrants, that he would give them an en- 
tertainment , during which they might enjoy the 
converfation and the perfons of the finell women 
in Thebes. The day was appointed for this 
infamous rendezvous , which thefe magillerial 

*• Tw at}t TVfumix. Xenopli. _ ... 
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debauchees expedled with the greateft impatience; 
and , in the interval, Phyllidas fet out for Athens, 
on pretence of private bufinefs 

In Athens , the time and the means were ad- 
jufled for executing the confpiracy. A body of 
Theban exiles alTembled in the Thriafian plain, on 
the frontier of Attica, where feven ”, or twelve ”, 
of the youngeft and moll enterprifing, voluntarily 
offered themfelves to enter the capital, and to co- 
operate with Phyllidas in the dcftrudlion of the 
magillrates. The dillance betw.een Thebes and 
Athens was about thirty-five miles. The confpira- 
t»rs had thirteen miles to march through a hoftile 
territory. They difguifed themfelves in the garb 
of peafants, arrived at the city towards evening 
with nets and hunting poles , and paffed the gates 
without fufpicion. During that night , and the 
fucceeding day, the houfe of Charon, a wealthy 
.and refpedable citizen, the friend of Phyllidas, and 
a determined enemy of the arillocracy , afforded 
them a fecure refuge, till the favorable moment 
fummoned them to adlion. 

The important evening approached , when the 
artful fecretary had prepared his long -expeded en- 
tertainment in the treafury. Nothing had been 
omitted that could flatter the fenfes, and lull the 
adivity of the mind in a dream of pleafure. But 
a fecret and obfeure rumor, which had fpread in ‘ 
the city, hung, like a drawn dagger, over the vo- 
luptuous joys of the feftivity. It had been darkly 

• •• Xenoph. p. 566. •* Ibid. ** Flutaich, in Pelopid. 
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CHAP, reported, that fome unknown ftrangers, fuppofed 
XXIX. to be a party of the exiles, had been received into 
the hoiife of Charon. All the addrefs of PhyllU 
das could not divert the terrors of his gnefts. They 
difpatched one of their lidlors or attendants to de- 
mand the immediate prefence of Charon. The 
confpirators were already buckling on their ar- 
mor, in hopes of being immediately fummoned 
to execute their purpofe. But what was their 
aflonifliment and terror, when their hoft and pro- 
teilor was fternly ordered to appear before the 
magiftrates ! The moll fanguine were perfuaded 
that their defign had become public , and that 
they mull all miferably perilh , without effedting 
any thing worthy of their courage. After a mo- 
ment of dreadful refledion, they exhorted Charon 
to obey the mandate without delay. But that 
firm and patriotic Theban firll went to the apart- 
ment of his wife , took his infant fon , an only 
child, and prefented him to Pclopidas and Mello, 
requeuing them to retain in their hands this deareft 
pledge of his fidelity. They unanimoufly declar- 
ed their entire confidence in his honor, and en- 
treated him to remove from danger an helplcfs 
infant, who might become, in fome future time, 
the avenger of his country’s wrongs. But Charon 
was inflexible , declfring, “ That his fon could 
never afpire'at a happier fortune, than that of dy- 
ing honorably with his father and friends. ’’ 

Their dir- So faying , he addrelfed a fliort prayer to the 
' embraced his aflbeiates, and departed. Be- 
drefi. fore he arrived at the treafury , he was met hf 

Archias 
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Archias and Phyllidas. The former aflced him , chap, 
in the prefence of the other magiftrates , whofe xxix, 
anxiety had brought them from table , “ Who are 
thofe (hangers faid to have arrived the other day, 
and to be now entertained in your family ? ” Charon 
had compofed bis countenance fo artfully, and re- 
torted the queftion with fuch well-diffembled 
furprife , as confiderably quieted the folicitude of 
the tyrants, which was totally removed by a whit 
per of Phyllidas, “That the abfurd rumor had 
doubtlefs been fpread for no other purpofe but that 
of dillurbing their pleafures. ” 

They had fcarcely returned to the banquet, The The. 
when Fortune, as if (he had taken pleafure to con-' 
found the dexterity of Phyllidas, railed up a new airaiCnaK 
and moft alarmiqg danger. A courier arrived 
from Athens wi/h every mark of hade and trept 
dation, defiring to fee Archias, to whom he deliver- 
ed a letter from an Athenian magiftrate of the 
fame name, his ancient friend and gueft. This 
letter revealed the confpiracy ; a fecret not in- 
truded to the melTenger, who had orders, how- 
ever, to requed Archias to read the difpatch im- 
mediately, as containing matters of the utmod im- 
portance. But that carelefs voluptuary , whofe 
thoughts were totally abforbed in the expeded 
feene of pleafure, replied with a fmile, “ Budnefs 
to-morrow ; ” depofited the letter under the pil- 
low of the couch, on which, according to ancient 
cudom , he lay at the entertainment; and refumed 
his converfation with Phyllidas concerning the la- 
dies, whom he had promifed to introduce. Matters 
VoL. IV. H 
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were now come to a crifis ; Phyllidas retired 
for a moment; the confpirators were put in mo- 
tion; their weapons concealed under the flowing 
fwell of female attire, and their countenances over- 
fhadowed and hid by a load of crowns and gar- 
lands. In this difguife they were prefented to the 
magiftrates intoxicated with wine and folly. 
At a given fignal they drew their daggers, and ef- 
fetfled their purpofe Charon and Mello were 
the principal adtors in this bloody feene , which 
was entirely direded by Phyllidas. But a more 
difficult tafk remained. Leontiades , with other 
abettors of the tyranny, ftill lived, to avenge the 
murder of their aflbeiates. The confpirators, en- 
couraged by their firft fuccefs, and conduded by 
Phyllidas, gained admiflion into their houfes fuc- 
ceffively, by means of the unfufpeded fccretary. 
On the appearance of diforder and tumult, Leon- 
tiades felzed his fword, and boldly prepared for his 
defence. Pelopidas had the merit of deftroying 
the principal author of the Theban fervitude and 
difgrace. His aflbeiates periflicd without refift- 
ance; men whofe names may be configned to juft 
oblivion, fince they were diftinguiflied by nothing 
memorable but their cruel and oppreffivc tyranny. 

The meafures of the confpirators were equally 
vigorous and prudent. Before alarming the city, 
they proceeded to the different prifons, which were 
crowded with the unfortunate vidiins of arbitrary 

” Xenoph. p. 5£r- Flularch. in Ftlopid. Diudor. I. xv. 
p. 470. 
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power. Every door was open to Phyllidas. The 
captives, tranfportcd with joy and gratitude, in- 
creafed the ftrength of their deliverers. They 
broke open the arfenals, and provided themfelves 
with arms. The ftreets of Thebes now refounded 
with alarm and terror; every houfe and family 
were filled with confufion and uproar; the inhabit- 
ants«were univerfally in motion; fome providing 
lights, others running in wild diforder to the 
public places, and all anxioufly wilhing the return 
of day , that they might difcover the unknown 
caufe of this nodurnal tumult. 

During a moment of dreadful filencc» which in- 
terrupted the noife of fedition , a herald pro- 
claimed , with a clear and loud voice , the death 
of the tyrants, and fummoned to arms the friends 
of liberty aRd the republic. Among others who 
obeyed the welcome invitation was Epaminondas, 
the fon of Polymnis, a youth of the moft illullri- 
ous merit; who united the wifdom of the fage, 
and the magnanimity of the hero, with the prac- 
tice of every mild and gentle yirtue ; unrivalled 
in knowledge and in eloquence; in birth, valor, 
and patriotifm , not inferior to Pelopidas , with 
whom he had contraded an early friendfliip. The 
principles of the Pythagorean philofophy which 
he had* diligently ftudied under Lyfis of Tarentum, 
rendered Epaminondas averfe to engage in the 
confpirac^, left he might embrue his hands in 
civil blood But when the fword was once 

*♦ See Vol. II. p. 1 ^ 2 ^ 176 . 

M PJutarch. dc Secratis^ p. 279, €t paffim. 
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CHAP, drawn, he appeared with ardor in defence of his 
XXIX. friends and country 5 and his example was followed 
by many brave and generous youths who had re- 
ludandy endured the double yoke of domelUc and 
foreign tyranny. 

The The. The approach of morning had brought the 
ban demo. 'J'^gban exiles, in arms, from the Thriafian plain, 
ftored. The p.artifans of the confpirators were contintially 
oiyrap. increafed by a confluence of new auxiliaries from 
A.c. 378. every quarter of the city. Encompafled by fuch 
an invincible band of adherents, Pelopidas and 
his affociates proceeded to the market-place; fum. 
moned a general affembly of the people ; explained 
the necellity, the objedt, and the extent of the con-* 
fpiracy; and, with the univerfal approbation of 
their fellow-citizens, reftored the democratic form 
of government * 

Therd- Exploits of valor and intrepidity may be dif* 
voiuiion covered in the hiftory of every nation. But the 

COmmUBl. , C rn l_ IT I r • 

cated 10 revolution of Thebes difplaycd not lefs wifdom of 
n'iL^**'who enterprifing gallantry in execution, 

afiiftiiitxi Amidft the tumult of adlion, and ardor of vic- 
ptiiim;ihe tory, the confpirators pofleffed fufficient coolnefs 
mmiiaT 30 ^ forefight to refled that the Cadmsea, or ciudel, 
famfon. which was held by a Lacedxmonian garrifon of 
. fifteen hundred men, would be reinforced, on the 

firft intelligence of danger, by the refentful adivity 
of Sparta. To anticipate this alarming event, 
t ^ which muft have rendered the confequences of 

die confpiracy incomplete and precarious , they 

Xenofh. Diodot. cc Pliituch. ibid.. 
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commanded the meflenger, whom, immediately after c H A f. 
the deftrudlion of the tyrants, they had difpatched xxi3t 
to their friends in the Thriafian plain , to proceed 
to Athens, ki order to communicate the news of a 
revolution which could not fall to be highly agree- 
able to that ftate, and to folicit the immediate 
alTiftance of the Athenians, whofe fuperior (kill in 
attacking fortified places was acknowledged by 
Greeks and Barbarians. This mefTage was at- 
tended with the moft falutary cfifedls. The acute 
difeernment of the Athenians eagerly feized the 
precious opportunity of weakening Sparta ”, which, 
if once negledfed , might never return. Several 
$houfand men were ordered to march ; and no 
time was loft, either in the preparation, or in the 
journey, fince they reached Thebes the day after 
Felopidas had re-eftabli(hed the democracy. 

The feafonable arrival of thofe auxiliaries, whofe The Cad* 
celerity exceeded the moft fanguinc hopes of the 
. Thebans, increafed the ardor of the latter to at- oi»mp, 
tack the citadel. The events of the fiege are vari- ^ 
oufly related According to the moft probable 
account, the garrifon made a very feeble refiftance, 
being intimidated by the impetuous alacrity and 
enthufiafm , as well as the increafing numbers of - 
the affailants, who already amounted to fourteen 
thouland men, and received continual accefiions of 
ftrength from the neighbourirtg cities of Boeotia, 

Only a few days had elapfed , when the Lacedac-s 

Dinarcli. Oral, contra Dcmollb, p. too. 

niodorut differs entirely from Xenophon and Flutarcb ^ 
whom I have chiefly followed. . 

H 3 
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CHAP, monians defircd to capitulate, on condition of being 
XXIX. allowed to depart in fafety with their arms. Their 
propofal was readily accepted ; but they fecm not 
to have demanded, or at leaftnot to have obtained, 
any terms of advantage or fccurity for thofe un- 
fortunate Thebans, whofe attachment to the Spar- 
tan intereft ftrongly folicited their protedion. At 
the firft alarm of fedition , thefe unhappy men , 
with their wives and families , had taken refuge in 
the citadel. The greater part of them cruelly 
perifhed by the refentment of their countrymen ; a 
remnant only was faved by the humane interpoll- 
tion of the Athenians So juftly had Epaminon- 
dasfufpeded, that the revolution could not be ao 
complilhed without the effufion of civil blood. 

» 

Xcnoph. ct Fluurcb, ibid. 
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C H.A ^ XXX. 


7ht Baotinn War. — llnfuccefsful Attempt of Sphoi. 
elriat againjl the Piratis. — Doubts concerning 
Xenophon's Account of that TranfalUon. — . Ageji- 
laus invades Bceotia. — Military Succefs of the 
Thebans. — Naval Succefs of the Athenians. — 
Congrefs for Peace under the Mediation of Ar- 
taxerxes. — Epaminondas , Deputy from Thebes. — 
Cleombrotus invades Bceotia. — Battle of LeiiElra. 
— State of Greece. — Jafon of Thejfaly. — His 
Cbarader and Vieipps. — AffaJJlnated in the midji 
of bis Projecls. 

HE emancipation- of Thebes gave a deep 
wound to the pride and tyranny of Sparta ; and 
the magiftrates of the latter republic prepared to 
punilh, with due feverity, what they affeded to 
term the unprovoked rebellion of their fubjedfs. 
The Thebans firmly refolved to maintain the 
freedom which they had affumed ; and tbefe dif- 
pofitions on both fides occafioned a memorable 
war, which, having lafted with little interruption 
during feven years, ended with the battle of Leuc- 
tra , which produced a total revolution in the af- 
fairs of Greece. 

The ardent mind of Agefilaus had long inlpired, 
or diredled , the ambitious views of his country. 

H 4 
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He enjoyed the glory, but could not avoid the 
odium, attached to his Exalted fituation ; and fear- 
ing to increafe the latter^ he allowed the condudl 
of the Theban war to be committed to the inex- 
perience of his unequal colleague. In the heart 
of a fevere winter, Cleombrotus, with a well-ap- 
pointed army, entered Boeotia. His prefence con- 
firmed the obedience of Thefpiae , Plataea , and 
other inferior communities. He defeated fome 
ftraggling parties of the Thebans, repelled their 
incurfions, ravaged their territory, burned their 
villages, but attempted not to make any impref- 
fion on the well-defended ftrength of their city. 
After a campaign of two months , he returned 
home, leaving a numerous garrifon in Thefpiae, 
commanded by Sphodrias, a general of great en- 
terprife , but little prudence. 

Meanwhile the Athenians , alarmed by the 
nearer view of danger, publicly difavowed the 
afliftance which they had given to Thebes; and 
having difgraced, banifhed, or put to death', the 
advifers of that daring meafure, renewed their al- 
liance with Sparta. The Thebans felt the full 
importance of this defeftion , and left nothing un- 
tried to prevent its fatal tendence, a defign (could 
we believe tradition) in which they fucceeded by a 
very Angular ftratagem. The light and rafh cha- 
rafter of Sphodrias was well known, we are told, to 
the Theban chiefs, who employed fecret emilfaries 

’ Xenoph, p. SS4. I have endeavoured to reconcile Xenoplioa 
and Dinacchus , cited above. 
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to pcrfuade’him, by arguments moft flattering to c h a'p, 
his paflions, to attack by furprife the imperfedly xxxl 
repaired harbour of Athens. Thefe artful minifters 
of deceit reprefented to Sphodrias, that it was 
unworthy of his dignity, and of his valor, to 
employ the arms of Sparta in a predatory war^ 
while an objed of far more importance and glory 
naturally folicited the adivity of his enterprifing 
mind. “The Thebans, indeed, were vigilant in 
guard; and, being animated by the emhufiaftn 
of newly -recovered freedom, were determined , 
rather than furrender, to bury themfelves under 
the ruins of their country. But their fecret and 
perfidious ally, whofe afliflance bad recently en- 
abled them to throw off the Spartan yoke, was 
lulled in fecurity. The moment had arrived for 
crulliing the implacable hatred of the Athenians, 
by furprifing the Pir?eus, their principal ornament 
and defence; an adion which would be celebrated 
by poflerity above the kindred glory of Phoebidas, 
who, during the time alfo of an infidious peace, 
had feized the Theban citadel *. ” 

The diftance between Thebes and Thefpias , Unfin- 
which was not more than twenty miles, furnilhed "***^“' 

• r • tempt of 

an eaiy opportunity for carrying on thefe fecret Sphodrias 
pradices; but the diftance, which exceeded forty 
miles, between Thebes and Athens, rendered the 
cnterprife of Sphodrias abortive. He marched 
from Thefpiae with the flower of his garrifonj 
early in the morning, expeding to reach the J’iraeus 

I 

* Xcnoph. p. 340. Diodorus, p. 473. 
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CHAP, before the dawn of the fucceeding (fay. But he 

XXX’ was furprifed by the return of light in the Thria- 

fian plain. The borough of Eleufts was alarmed ; 
the report flew to Athens, and the citizens, with 
their ufual alacrity , feized their arms , and pre- 
pared for a vigorous defence. The mad defign, 

^ and the ftill greater madncfs of Sphodrias , in 

^ ravaging the country during bis retreat, provoked 

the fury of the Athenians. They immediately 
feized the perfons of fuch Lacedxmonians as hap- 
' pened to refide in their city. They fent an em- 
baffy to Sparta, complaining, in the moft indignant 
terms , of the infult of Sphodrias. The Spartans 
difav'owed his condu(fl. He was recalled and tried, 
but faved from death by the authority of Agefi- 
laus. This powerful prote<5lion was obtained by 
the interceflion of his fon Cleonymus, the beloved 
companion of Archidamus , the fon and fucceffor 
of the Spartan king. Archidamus pleaded , with 
the modell eloquence of te.ars, for the father of a 
friend, his equal in years and valor, with whonn 
he had been long united in the moft tender affec- 
tion. Cleonymus declared on this occafiqn , that 
he Ihould never difgrace the ardent attachment of 
the royal youth: and illuftrious as Archidamus 
afterwards became, Xenophon affirms , that his 
early and unalterable love of Cleonymus forms not 
the (hade, but rather the faireft light, of his ami- 
able and exalted charatfter *. 

• Xenoph. p. 
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Such is the account of this tranfaftion, given chap. 
originaJly by Xenophon, and faithfully copied by xxx. 
other ■writers , ancient and modern. But there is n»ubts 
fome reafon to fufpeft that Agefilaus was not 
totally unacquainted with the ambitious and un- nophon’s 
warrantable defign of Sphodrias ; that the Spartans 
would have approved the meafure, had it been aaion. 
crowned with fuccefs ; and that even the philofo- 
phic Xenophon, a partial admirer of Agefilaus ^ 
and the Lacedaemonians , has employed the per- 
fuafive fimplicity of his inimitable ftyle, to varnifli 
a very unjuftifiable tranfadlion. Such, at leaft, it 
appeared to the Athenian affembly, who, offended 
by the crime, were ftill more indignant at the 
acquittal ,/ of Sphodrias. From that time they 
began to prepare their fleet, to inlift failors, to 
colled and to employ all the materials of war, 
with a refolution firmly to maintain the caufe of 
Thebes and their own. 

While they were bufied in fuch preparations , Ageniaas 
Agefilaus repeatedly invaded Boeotia, without per- 
forming any thing worthy of his former renown. BceoUa. 
His army amounted to eighteen thoufand foot, 
and fifteen hundred horfe. The enemy were a. c. 377. 
aflifted by a confiderabfe body of mercenaries, * 
commanded by Chabrias the Athenian , who final- a. c! 37s. 
ly repelled the Spartan king from Thebes, by a 
ftratagem not lefs fimple than uncommon. The 
Theban army prepared to ad on the defenfivc 
againft a fuperior force , and occupied a rifing 
ground in the neighbourhood of their city. Agefi- 
laus detached a body of light- armed troops, to 
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CHAP, provoke them to quit this advantageous poft; but 
XXX. the Thebans cautioufly maintained their ground, 
and obliged the enemy to draw out their whole 
forces, in order to didodge them. Chabrias, wait- 
ing their approach , commanded his troops to 
execute a new movement, which he had recently 
taught them for fuch an emergency. They fup- 
ported their advanced bodies on their left knee , 
extended their fliields and fpears , and thus firmly 
maintained their ranks *. Alarmed at the deter- 
mined boldnefs of an unufual array, which feemed 
to bid him defiance, Agefilaus withdrew his army 
from the capital, and contented himfelf with Cora- 
■ micting farther ravages on the country. 

* The words of Xepos, in Chabria, are better explained by reading, 
** Oui obnixo genu feuto , projeUique impecum excipere 

hoftium docuit. This agrees with the fUtue of Chabrias in the 
Villa Borghefe , whoCe fingular attitude has given fo much trouble 
to antiquaries. WinHelmann conjectures this mafter-piece of art to 
be the moil ancient ftattie in Rome, from the form of the letters ia 

' the name Agafias with which it is inferibed. He obferves, that it is 

erroneouOy fuppofed to be a gladiator , fioce the Greeks never 
honored gladiators with fuch monuments; and the ftyle of the 
workmanship proves it more ancient than tfae introduction of that 
inhuman fpcctacle into Greece. The body of the ftatuc is advanced, 
and refts on the left thigh ; the rl|ht arm grafps a javelin , or fpear; 
around the left is feen the leather thong , or handle of a shield. It 
feems , fays ^inkelmann , the particular attitude of a warrior qa 
fome dangerous emergency. V7hat this emergency was , the learned 
and ingenious Lefllng fortunately dlfcovered , by the words bf 
Cornelius Nepos* *VHoc (the ftratagem of Chabrias ) ufque e6 
tota Gracia fami celebratum eft , ut illo ftatu Chabrias Obi fta* 
cuani fieri voluetit , qua publicd ei ab Athenienftbus in foro 
eonftituta eft. 
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In the lltinninics which happened after his rcr 
treat, the Thebans proved repeatedly vidtorious. 
He returned home, and continued at Sparta dur> 
ingthe following year, to be cured of his wounds; 
where he fufifered the mortifying reproaches of his 
adverfary Antalcidas, “ for teaching the Thebans 
to conquer. ” The generals who fucceeded him 
had not better fuccels. .Phoebidas, the original 
author of the war, who had been appointed go- 
vernor of 1 hefpise , was defeated and flain , with 
the greateft part of the garrifon of that place. 
Pelopidas, with his own hand, killed the Spartan 
commander in the adlion at Tanagra; and in the 
pitched battle of Tegyra, the Lacedaemonians, 
though fupcrinr in number, were broken and pub 
to flight ; a difgrace which , they refieded with 
forrow, had never befallen them in any former 
engagement. 

While the war was thus carried on by land, the 
Athenians put to fea , and gained the moll diflin- 
guilhed advantages on their favorite clement. 
The Lacedaemonian fleet , of fixty fail , com- 
manded by Pollis, was fliamefully defeated near 
the ifle of Naxos , by the flcilful bravery of Cha- 
brias , who performed alternately, and with equal 
abilities , the duties of admiral and general ’. But 
the principal feene of adion was the Ionian fea, 
where Timotheus * and Iphicrates every where 


^ Xeooph. p. 577* Diotlor. 1. xv. ad Olymp. cu 1 , 

* Corn. Nep. in Vit. Tiinoth. et Dinarch. adv. Deniofth. 
Such was the good iortnpe of Timotheus , that the fatirical 
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prevailed over the commanders who oppofed them. 
The fleet of Sparta was totally ruined by the 
vidlors , who repeatedly ravaged the coafls of 
Laconia ' , and laid under heavy contributions 
the iflands ofCorcyra, Zacinthus, Leucadia, and 
Cephalenia. Even the ifles and cities more re- 
mote from the fcene of this naval war, particularly 
the valuable ifland of Chios, and the important 
city of Byzantium, deferted their involuntary con- 
nexion with the declining fortune of Sparta, and 
once more accepted the dangerous alliance of the 
Athenians *. 

Thefe hoftile operations, which weakened, with- 
out fubduing, the fpirit of the vanquilhed, were 
interrupted by the felicitations and bribes of the 
king of Perfia, who earneftly promoted the do- 
meflic tranquillity of Greece, that he might enjoy 
the afliflance of its arms in crufliing a new rebel- 
lion in Egypt. His emiflaries met with equal 
fuccefs in Athens and Sparta, which were alike 
weary of the war , the former having little more 
to hope, and the latter having every thing to 
fear, from its continuance. Many of the inferior 
ilates, being implicitly governed by the refolves 
of thefe powerful republics, readily imitated their 
example. And fo precarious and miferable was 
the condition of them all, in that diforderly 
period, that about twenty thoufand men abandoned 

/ 

attifts of the times painted him afleep , covered with a net, in which 
the cities and iQands entangled and caught tbemrelves, FlHtarch. de 
ijivid. et odio. 

^ Xenoph. Pi 5r.S. ' Id. ibid. 
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their homes and families, and followed the ftandard 
of the, Perfians. The merit of Iphicrates juftly 
entitled him to the command of his countrymen, 
which was unanimoully conferred on him. But 
the expedition produced nothing worthy of fuch a 
general , who in a few months returned to Athens, 
difguffed with the ignorant pride , and flothful 
timidity, of the Perfian commanders, who durll 
not undertake any important enterprife, without 
receiving the flow inftrudlions of a diftant court *. 

Meanwhile the Thebans, who, elated by a flow 
of unwonted profperity, had proudly difregarded 
the reprefentations of Artaxerxes, profited of the 
temporary diverfion made by the Egyptian war, 
to reduce feveral inferior cities of Boeotia. The 
walls of Thefpiae were rafed to the ground ; 
Plataea met with the fame fate; and its inhabitants, 
after fuffering the cruelleft indignities, were driven 
into banifliment. It might be expeded that the 
unfortunate exiles Ihould have fought refuge in 
Sparta , whofe authority they had uniformly ac- 
knowledged , fince the difhonorablfc peace of 
Antalcidas. But fo diflimilar were the fluduating 
politics of Greece to the regular tranfadions of 
modern times (governed by the lifelefs but fteady 
principle of intereft ) , that the Plataeans had re- 
courfe to Athens, a city adually in alliance with 
the people by whom they had been fo unjuftly 
perfecuted. Their eloquence , their tears , the 
memory of pad fer vices, and the promife of future 

* Corn. Nepos in Iphicrat. Diodorus , 1. xv. ad Olytnp. c. if. 
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gratitude, prevailed on the Athenian aflembly , 
who kindly received them into the bofom of their 
republic, and exprelTed the^warmeft indignation 
againft their infolent opprefTors 

This affeding tranfadion threatened to deprive 
the Thebans of an ally , to whom they were in a 
great meafure indebted for their profperity. Their 
fubfequent condud tended ftill farther to widen 
the breach. They marched troops into Phocis, 
with an intention to reduce that country. They 
heard with equal difdain, the remonfirances of their 
friends, and the threats of their enemies. Their 
unufual arrogance totally alienated the Athenians, 
who feemed finally difpofed to conclude a lafting 
peace with Sparta, on the principles of the treaty 
of Antalcidas, that their refpedive garrifons 
lliould be withdrawn from foreign parts, and the 
communities, fmall as well as great, be permitted 
to enjoy the independent government of their own 
equitable laws. The intereft of the king of Perfia, 
who ftill needed frefti fupplies to carry on the 
Egyptian war, induced him to employ his good 
offices for promoting this fpecious purpofc ; and a 
convention of all the ftates was fummoned to 
Sparta , whither the Thebans deigned indeed to 
fend a reprefentative ; but a reprefentative , Whofe 
firmnels and magnanimity were well fitted to 
fuftain and elevate the afpiring pretenfions of his 
republic. 

'* Oiodoi^ I. XV. ad Olymp. eC Ifocrat. Ocat. pro Plat. 

In 
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• . 

In cfFeding this glorious revolution, which gave 
freedom to Thebes, as well as in the military 
operations , which immediately followed that im- 
portant event, the youthful merit of Pelopidas had 
acquired the fame of patriotifm, valor, and con- 
duit. The nobility of his birth, and the generous 
ufe of 4 iis riches, increafed the afeendant duetto his 
illultrious fervices. Every external advantage, the 
manly grace of his perfon, the winning affability 
of his deportment, his fuperior excellence in the 
martial exercifes fo highly prized by the Greeks, 
and efpecially by the Thebans, gained him the 
admiration of the multitude; or, in other words, 
of the legidative alTembly of his country. He had 
been fucceflively eleded, during fix years, to the 
lirft dignity of the republic ; nor had the Thebans 
ever found reafon to repent their choice Yet 
in the prefent emergency, when they were required 
to appoint a deputy for the convention at Sparta 
(the mod important charge with which any citizen 
could be intruded), Pelopidas, with all his merit, 
was not the minider whom they thought proper to 
employ. 

Epaminondas, naturally his rival, but always 
his friend, had hitherto been contented with a fub- 
ordinate dation : yet every office which he exer- 
cifed, whether in the civil or military department, 
derived new ludre from his perfonal dignity. His 
exterior accomplifliments were not inferior to 
thofe of Pelopidas; but he had learned from the 
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e II A p. philofophy of Lyfis the Pythagorean, to prefer the 
XXX. mind to the body, merit to fame, and the rewards 
of virtue to the gifts of fortune. He refifted the 
generous felicitations of his friends to deliv’er him 
from the honorable poverty in which he was born; 
continuing poor from talle and choice, and jullly. 
deligli|;ng in a fituation, which is more favorable, 
efpecia^y in a democratical republic, to that free*, 
dom and independence of mind which wifdom re- 
commends as the greateft good. Nor was he more, 
carelels of money than avaricious of time, which 
he continually dedicated to the ftudy of learning 
and philofophy, or employed in the exercife of 
public and private virtue. Yet to become ufefui 
he was not defirous to be great. The fame folici- 
tude which others felt to obtain, Epaminondas 
fhowed to avoid , the dangerous honors of his 
country. His ambitious temper would have been 
better fatisfied to diredl, by a perfonal influence 
with the magiftrates, the adminiftration of govern- 
ment from the bofom of his beloved retirement ”, 
when the unanimous voice of the citizens, and flill 
more the urgency of the times , called him to 
public life ; and fuch was his contempt for the 
glory of a name, that had he lived in a lefs turbu- 
lent period, his exalted qualities, however admired 
by lelcdl friends, would have probably remained, 
unknown to his contemporaries and pollerity. 

The condoct of Epaminoadas coincides %vith, and confirnis« 
the account above given of the i^ythagorean philol'optiy. 
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Such was the man to whofc abilities and elo- 
quence the Thebans committed the defence of 
their moft important interefts in the general con- 
grefs of the Grecian Rates. The Athenians fent 
Antocles and Callillratus; the firft a fubtile ”, the 
fecond an afifeding orator Agefilags himfelf 
appeared on the part of Sparta. Matters were 
eafily adjufted between thofe leading republics, who 
felt equal refentmerit at the unhappy fate of TbefpiDe 
andPlatxa. They lamented their mutual jealoafy, 
and unfortunate ambition, which had occafioned 
fo many bloody and deftrudive wars ; and com- 
memorated the fhort but glorious intervals of 
moderation and concord , which had tended fo 
evidently to their own and the public felicity. In- 
Rruded by fatal experience, it was time for them tp 
lay down their arms, apd to allow that tranquillity 
to themfelves and to their neighbours, which was 
neceffary to heal the wounds of their common 
country. The peace could not be ufeful or per- 
manent, unlefs it were eRabliOied on the liberal 
principles of equality and freedom, to which all 
the Grecian communities were alike* ntitled by the 
treaty of Antalcidas. It was propofed, therefore^ 
to renew that falutary contrad, whith was accepted 
by the unanimous confent of Athens, of Sparta , 
and of their refpedive confederates. 


*• furup. Xenopli, I. vl. 

** The pathetic pleading of Calliilratut , far the cirizenc at 
Ornpus , firft infpireii Oemofthenct \nth the ambition of Eloiuenct. 
ITat. in nemollli. 
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Epaminondas ” then ftood up, offering to fign 
the treaty in the name of the Boeotians. “The 
Athenians,” .he took notice, “ had figned for all 
the inhabitants of Attica; the Spartans had figned 
not only for the cities of Laconia, but for their 
numerous allies in all the provinces of the Pelo- 
j}onnefus. Thebes was entitled to the fame pre- 
rogatives over her dependent cities , which had 
anciently acknowledged the power of her kings, 
and had recently fubmitted to the arms of her 
citizens.” Agefilaus, inftead of anfwering diredlly 
a demand which could neither be granted with 
honor , nor denied with juftice , afked , in his 
"turn. Whether it was the intention of the The- 
bans to admit, in terms of the treaty, the inde- 
pendence of Bceotia? Epaminondas demanded. 
Whether it was the intention of Sparta to admit 
the independence of Laconia? “ Shall the Boeo- 
tians, ” faid the l^ing, with emotion, “be free?” 
“ Whenever , ” replied Epaminondas with firra- 
nefs, “ you reftore freedom to the Lacedaemo- 
nians, the IV^ffenians, and the opprelfed com- 
munities of Pcloponnefus, whom, under the name 
of allies, you retain in an involuntary and rigorous 
fervitude. ” 


” The convention of Sparta is noticed by Xenophon , Diodorus, 
PIntarth , and Cornelius Nepos. The firll writer is Clent with 
regard to Epaminondas. Plutarch and Cornelius Nepos (urnish the 
liinis which I have made ufe of in the teat. It it not irapoinble 
that there were two conveneiont . at different timet, refpecting the 
fame object. In that cafe , Xenophon muft havf toully omitted 
one of them. 
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. Then turning to the deputies of the allies, he 
reprefented to them the cruel mockery by which 
they were infulted. “ Summoned to deliberate 
concerning the general freedom and independence, 
they were called to ratify a peace, which, inftead 
of eftablilhing thefe invaluable and facred rights, 
confirmed the ftern tyranny, of an imperious 
mafter. ” That “ the cities , fmall and great , 
Ihould be free , ” was the verbal condition of the 
treaty; but its real drift and import was, that 
Thebes Ihould give freedom to Boeotia , and there; 
by weaken her own ftrength, 'while Sparta kept in 
fubjedlion the extenfive territories of her confede; 
rates, in whofe name (he had ligned that perfidious 
contra(fl, and whofe allifrance fhe expeded, and 
could demand , towards giving it immediate effed. 
If the allies perfifted in their adual refolution, 
they confented to deftroy the power of Thebes, 
which was the only bulwark to defend them againft 
Spartan ufurpation : they confented to continue 

the payment of thofe intolerable contributions with 
which they had long been oppreffed and to^ obey 
every idle fummons to war, of which they chiefly 
fuffered the fatigues and dangers , while the ad- 
vantage and glory redounded to the Spartans 
alone. If they felt any refped for the glorious 
name of their anceftors; if they entertained any 
fenfe of their own moft precious interefts, they 
would be fo little difpofed to promote the redu&i 
tion of Thebes, that they would imitat<^the ait 
fpicious example §f that ancient and noble city, 
vhich had acquired the dignity of independent 
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gov'emmcnt, not by injcriptions ** and treaties, but 
by arms and valor. 

The juft rcmonftrances of Epaminondas made a 
deep impreffion on the deputies. Agefilaus , 
alarmed at its efte^l, anfwered him in a ftrain very 
different from that defpotic brevity ” which the 
Spartans ufually affeded. His fpeech was long 
and eloquent. He reafoned , prayed , threatened. 
The deputies were awed into fubmiflion, lefs per- 
liaps by the force of his eloquence, than by the 
terror of the Spartan armies ready to take the 
field.' But the woi'ds of Epaminondas funk deep 
into their hearts. They communicated, at their 
teturh , the powerful impreflion to their conftitu- 
tnts ; and its influence was vifible in the field of 
Leudra, and in the events which- followed that 
memorable engagement. 

As the Grecian ftates were accdftomed to grant 
more '^unreferved powers to their generals and 
minifters , than are allowed by the practice of 
modem times, we muft be contented to doubt, 
whether, in this important negociation, Epa- 
Ininondas aded merely by the extemporary impulfe 
of his own mind, or only executed, with boldnefs 
and dignity, the previous inftrudions of his re- 
public. It is certain , that his refulal to acknow- 
ledge the freedom of Bocotia, not only excluded 

The public deeds end tranfactioiis of the Greeks were Infcrihti 
Vn piHim n imrhle. ThucyH. et Xenoph. palBm. • ‘ 

^ Eptminondfts {bid^ or more probiibi^it was faid for him, rbtt 
Jia Imd compelled the Sparcans to Uncthen their moaoCylUbles. Plut. 
ill Ai:<ni. ' ' 
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Thebes from the treaty , but expofed her to the c 
immediate vengeance of the confederates ; and ac- 
cording to the received principles of modem 
policy, there is reafon to accufc both the prudence 
and the juAice of the admired Theban ; his pru- 
dence , in provoking the Arength of a confederacy, 
,with which the weakncfs of any Angle republic 
feemed totally unable to contend; and his juAice, 
in denying to fevcral communities of Bceotia their 
hereditary laws and government. Yet the condudt 
•of Epaminondas has never been expofed to fuch 
odious reproaches. Succefs juAiAed his audacity; 
and tlie Greeks , animated by an ambitious en- 
. thuAafm to aggrandize their refpcdive cities, were 
taught to dignify by the names of patriotifra and 
magnanimity, qualities which, in the fober judg- 
ment of poAerity, would be degraded by very differ- 
ent appellations.' There are reafons, however, not 
merely fpecious , by which Epaminondas might 
juAify his condu<A at an impartial bar. He could 
not be ignorant that Thebes, unaAiAed and alone, 
-was unable to cope with the general confederacy of 
Greece ; but he knew that this confederacy would 
never exiA but in words , Ance the jealoufy of 
feveral Aates, and particularly of Athens , would 
be difpofed rather to commiferate, than to incrcafe, 
the calamities of a people at variance with Sparta 
He perceived the effecA of his fpirited remon- 
Arances on the moA AeadfaA adherents of that re- ^ 
.public ; and contemplating the circumAances of 


Xenophoa bints at this ilil^aGtiOD, 1, vi. p. 6oi. 
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CHAP, his country, and of the enemy, he found feveral i 
XXX. motives of encouragement to the feemingly un- 
equal conteft. 

which i«’ The Spartans had been weakened by the defec- 
by'^the'* lofs of their dominions, and dejetScd by 

itice of their unfortunate attempts to recover them. They 
Sputa. been deprived of their preferiptive honors, 

and had forfaken their hereditary maxims. Their 
ancient and venerable laws had in a great meafure 
ceafed to govern them ; and the feeds of thofe cor- 
ruptions were already fown , which have been 
. cenfured by philofophers and (latefmen with equal 
.juftice and feverity'*. Nor were they expofed to 
the^ ufual misfortunes , only , of a degenerate 
people ; the inftitutions of Lycurgus formed one 
confident plan of legiflation, which could not be 
partially obferved and partially ncgledcd. While 
the fubmillive difciples of that extraordinary law- 
giver remained fatisfied with their fimplicity of 
manners, their poverty, and their virtue, and had 
* fcarcely any other objedl in view , but to refift the 
* folicitations of pleafure , and to repel the encroach- 
ments of enemies, the law, which difeouraged a 
commercial intercourfe with foreign nations, and 
which excluded ftrangers , whatever merit they 
might pofTefs ; from afpiring to the rank of citizens, 
.was an edablifliment ftridly conformable to the 
.peculiar fpirit of the Lacedaemonian conftitution. 

But when Sparta abandoned the fimplicity of her 
-primitive maxims, became ambitious, wealthy, 

Ariftot. Politic. 1. ii. c. 9 . . ■ 

» 
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triumphant , and aimed continually engaged in 
war, not as the means of defence, but as the in- 
ftriiment of power and conqueft,* confiftency re- 
quired that fhe fhould have laid afide her pre- 
tenfions to tbofc exclufive honors which fhe no 
longer deferved. When fhe relinquifhed the vir- 
tuous pre - eminence of her anceftors , the warlike 
inhabitants of Peloponnefus were not unworthy to 
be ranked with her citizens ; and by admitting 
them to this honor, fhe would have given them 
an intereft in her vidories, and rendered them 
willing partners of her danger. But , indead of 
adopting this generous policy , which poffibly 
might have rendered her what Rome, with more 
wifdom indeed , but not "with more virtue or 
more valor, afterwards became, the midrefs of 
the world, fhe increafed her pretenfions in pro- 
portion to the decline of her merit ; fpurned the 
equality of a foederal union , to which the Felo- 
ponnefians were entitled ; deprived even the Lace- 
daemonians of their jud fhare in the government, 
and concentrated all power and authority within 
the fenate and affembly of Sparta. A long courfe 
of almod uninterrupted hodilities had deprived her 
of the bed half of her citizens, whofe numbers 
were continually diminifhing ,| without^ the pofli- 
bility of ever being repaired ; nor coulcKt be dif- 
ficult to overthrow an empire which depended on 
the addrefs and bravery of about four thoufand 
warriors , the fplendor of a great name , and the 
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p. relutSant afliftance of infulted allies and oppreffed 
fubjeds 

The confiderition of thefe circumftances , which 
could not fail to present themfelvcs to the fagacity 
of Epaminondas, might have encouraged him to 
fet the threats of his adverfaries at defiance , efpe- 
cially when he refleded on the adual condition of 
Thebes, whofe civil and military inftitutions had 
recently acquired new fpirit and frefb vigor. 

The Thebans, with- their fubjeds or neighbours 
in Boeotia , had been long regarded as an un- 
worthy and faithlefs race , with ftrong bodies but 
ignoble fouls, and infamous among the Greeks, on 
account of their ancient alliance with Xerxes and 
the Barbarians. The divine genius of Pindar had 
not redeemed them from the charader of a fluggilh 
and heavy people, noted even to a proverb for ftupi- 
<Iity From the age of that inimitable writer, 
they appear, indeed, to have been little addided 
to the purfuit of mental excellence ; but they uni- 
formly continued t-o cultivate , with peculiar care, 
the gymnaftie’exercifes , which gave the addrefe 
and dexterity of art to the ponderous ftrength of 
their gigantic members. To acquire renown in 

. . i - J 

T{i« c 9 ndition of reprerented in the text, is taken from 

the taiftory^F tbe titles in ^enpphon andDiodorqs, from Atiftotlq’s 
policies * Ih ii c. 9< the Ojatiou of Archidamus » and ib.e Panachenxan 
Oration oflfocrates. The lail writer reduces the number of Spartan 
citizens to two thoufand ; a diminurion principally occafionrd by the 
4>attles of Louctra and Alantinaea • which luppeoed a fonJQderabie tiote 
before the compofition of that difeourfe. 

Bccotum ill crafib jurares a^re tiatuni. Hor. Epift. i. 1. ii. 
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^var, fuch people only wanted tliat fpark of ethereal chap. 
fire which is kindled by a generous emulation. xxx. 
The tyranny of Sparta firft animated their inadlive 
languor. Having fpurned an opprelfive yoke, 
they boldly maintained their freedom ; and in the 
c.xcrcife of defenfive war, gained many honorable 
trophies over enemies who had long defpifed them. 

Succefs enlivened their hopes , inflamed their am- 
bition , and gave a certain elevation to their na- 
tional charadler , which rendered them as ambitious 
of war and vidlory, as they had formerly been 
anxious for peace and prefervation. They had in- ' 
troduced a fevere fyftem of military discipline; they 
had confiderably improved the arms and exercife 
of cavalry ; they hatl adopted various modes of ar- 
ranging their forces in order of battle, fuperior to 
thofe pradlifed by their neighbours. Emulation, 
ardor, mutual efleem, and that fpirit of combin- 
ation , which often prevails in turbulent and dif- 
tradled times , had united a conliderablc number of 
their citizens in the clofeft engagements , and iri- 
fpired them with the generous refolution of braving 
every danger in defence of each other. This af- 
Tociation originally confifted of about three hundred 
men , in the prime of life, and of tried fidelity, 
and commanded by Pclopidas , the glorious re- 
florer of his country’s freedom. From the invio- 
lable fandlity of their friendfhip, they were called 
the Sacred Band , and their valor was as perma- 
nent as their fricndlhip. Dirring a long fucceflion 
of years , they proved vidorious wherever they 
fought ; and at length fell together , with immortal 
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glory, in the field of Chxronea, with the fall of 
Thebes, of Athens, and of Greece. Such, in 
general , were the circumftances and condition of 
thofe rival republics”, when they were encouraged 
by their refpedive chiefs to decide their pretenfions 
by the event of a battle. 

In the interval of feveral months, between the 
congrefs at Sparta and the invafion of Boeotia , 
Agefilaus and his fon Archidamus colledled the 
domeftic ftrength of their republic, and fummoned 
the tardy aid of their confederates. Sicknefs pre- 
.vented the Spartan king from taking the field in 
perfon ; buj, his advice prevailed with the Ephori 
and fenate , to command his colleague Cleom- 
brotus (who, in the former year, had condu(5feda 
.confiderable body of troops into Phocis , in order 
to repel the Thebans from that country ) to march 
.without delay into the hoftile territory, with alTur- 
ance of being fpeedily joined by a powerful rein- 
forcement. The rendezvous was appointed in the 
plain of Leudra , which furrounded an obfeure 
village of the fame name , fituate on the Boeotian 
frontier almofl at the equal diflance of ten miles 
from the fea and^from Platxa The plain was em 
compaffed on all fides by the lofty ridges of Heli- 
con , Cithaeron , and Cynocephalae ; and the vil- 
lage was hitherto remarkable only for the tomb of 
two Theban damfcls , the daughters of Scedafus , 
.who had been violated by tlic brutality of three 
Spartan youths. The dilhonored females had 

♦ 
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ended their difgrace by a voluntary death ; and the 
alflidled father had imitated the example of their 
defpair , after imploring vengeance in vain from 
* gods and men 1 

The Spartans and their confederates joined 
forces in this neighbourhood, after repelling a few 
T* ban detachments which guarded the defiles of 
Mount Helicon. Their army amounted to twenty- 
four thoufand foot , and fixtcen hundred horfe. 
The Thebans could not mufter half that ftrength, 
after affembling all their troops , which had been 
fcattered over the frontier, in order to oppofe the 
defultory irruptions of the enemy. Their cavalry, 
however , nearly equalled thofe of the Spartans in 
number , and far excelled them in difcipline and in 
valor. Epaminondas exhorted them to march, 
and repel the invaders, if they would prevent the 
defcdlion of Boeotia , and avoid the dangers and 
difgrace of a fiege. They readily obeyed , and 
proceeded to tire neighbouring mountains , on 
which having encamped, they obtained a com- 
manding view of the forces in the plain. 

Having heard an account of the fuperior num- 
bers of the enemy, the Thebans ftill determined 
to give them battle. But as the eyes are the moft 
timorous of the fenfes, they were feized with terror 
and confternation at beholding the mafly extent of 
the Spartan camp. Several of the colleagues of 
Epaminondas (for he had no fewer than fix) were 
averfe to an engagement , ftrongly dilTuading the 
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general from this dangerous meafure , and artfully 
increafing the panic of the troops , by recounting 
many finifter omens and prodigies. The magnani- ' 
mous chief oppofed the dangerous torrent of fuper- * 
fiitious terror, by a verfe of Homer**, importing, 
that to men engaged in the pious duty of defend- 
ing their country , no particular indication was ne- 
ceffary of the favorable will of Heaven , fmee 
they were immediately employed in a fervice pe- 
culiarly agreeable to the gods. At the fame time, 
life counteraded the dejedion of their imaginary 
fears, by encouragements equally chimerical. It 
was circulated , by his contrivance , that the The- 
ban temples had opened of their own accord, in 
confequcnce of which the prieftefTcs had announced 
a vidory ; that the armor of Hercules , repofited 
in the Cadmaea , had fuddenly difappeared , as if 
that invincible hero in perfon had gone to battle 
in defence of his Theban countrymen ; above all, 
an ancient oracle was carefully handed about, 
denouncing defeat and ruin to the Spartans near 
the indignant tomb of the daughters of Scedafus, 
Thefe artifices gained the multitude , while argu- 
ments more rational prevailed with their leaders, 
of whom the majority at length ranged themfelv^es 
on the fide of the general.' 

Before conduding them to battle, Epaminondas 
difplayed his confidence of vidory , by permitting 
all thofe to retire, who either difapproved his caufe, 
of were averfe to fliare his danger ; a permiflion 


** cfCfcVo: 1 !. xti. v. ^^43, 
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yrhich the Thefpians firft thought proper to em- 
brace. The unwarlike crowd of attendants, whofe 
fervices weie ufelefs in time of adion, gradually 
feized the fame opportunity to leave the camp. 
The fwelling multitude appeared as a fecond army 
to the Spartans , who fent a powerful detachment 
10 oppofe them. The fear of being cut ofiF by the 
tnemy threw them back on the Thebans , whofe 
hopes were enlivened by the unexpeded return of 
fuch a confiderable reinforcement. Thus encou- 
raged, they determined unanimoufly to ftand by 
their admired chief, and either to defend their 
country, or to perifli in the attempt; and the 
ardor of the troops equalling the ikill of the 
general, the union of fuch advantages rendered 
them invincible. 

Cleombrotus had difpofed his forces in the form 
of a crefeent , according to an ancient and favorite 
pradice of the Spartans. His cavalry were pofted 
in fquadrons along the front of the right wing, 
where he commanded in perfon. The allies com- 
pofed the left wing, conduded by Archidamus, 
The Theban general, perceiving this difpofition, 
and fcnfible that the ilTueof the battle would chiefly 
depend on the domeftic troops of Sparta, deter- 
mined to charge vigoroufly with his left , in order 
to feizp or deftroy the perfon of Cleombrotus; 
thinking that fhould this dcfign fucceed , the Spar- 
tans muft be difeouraged and repelled ; and that 
even the attempt muft occafion great diforder in 
their ranks, as the braveft would haften, from 
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. every quarter, to defend the facred perfon of 
their king. Having refolved , therefore , to com. 
mit the fortune of the day to the bravery of the 
left divifion of his forces , he ftrengthened it with 
the choice of his heavy -armed men, whom he 
drew up fifty deep. The cavalry were pla<;ed in 
the van, to oppofe the Spartan horfe, whom they 
excelled in experience and valor. Pclopidas, 
with the Sacred Band, flanked the whole on the 
left; and deeming no particular (lation worthy of 
their prowefs, they were prepared to appear in 
every tumult of the field, whither they might be 
called , either by an opportunity of fuccefs , or by 
the profpedt of diftinguilhed danger. The princi- 
pal inconvenience<to which the Thebans were ex- 
pofed, in advancing to the charge, was that of 
being furrounded by the wide -extended arms of 
the Spartan crefeent. This danger the general 
forefaw ; and in order to prevent it , he fpread out 
his right wing, of which the files had only fix 
men in depth , and the ranks proceeding in an 
oblique line , diverged the farther from the enemy, 
in proportion as they extended in length. 

The adlion began with the cavalry, which, on 
the Spartan fide, confilled chiefly of fuch horfes as 
were kept for pleafure by the richer citizeqs in 
time of peace ; and which , proving an unequal 
mkch for the dlfciplined valor of the Thebans, 
were fpeedily broken, and thrown back on the in- 
fantry. Their repulfe and rout occafioned con- 
fiderable diforder in the Lacedemonian ranks, 

which 
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^vh^ch was greatly heightened by the impetuous 
onfet of the Sacred Band. Epaminondas availed 
himfelf of this momentary confufion , to perform 
one of thofe rapid evolutions which commonly 
decide the fortune of battles. He formed his 
ftrongeft, but lead numerous divifion, into a com- 
paft wedge, with a fharp point and with fpread- 

» g flanks; expedling that the Lacedaemonians, as 
on as they had recovered their ranks, would 
attack the weaker and more extended part of his 
army , which , from the oblique arrangement in 
which it had been originally drawn up , feemed 
prepared for a retreat The event anfwered his 
cxpedlation. While the Lacedaemonians advanced 
againft his right wing, where they found little or no 
refiftance, he rufhed forward with his left; and dart- 
ing like the beak of a galley*’ on the flank of the 
enemy , bore down every thing before him , until 
he arrived near the poll occupied by Cleombrotus. 
The urgency of the danger recalled to their ancient 
principles the degenerate difciples of Lycurgus. 
The braveft warriors flew from every quarter to the 
allillance of their prince, covered him with their 
Ihields, and defended him with their fwords and 
lances. Their impetuous valor refifted the in- 
trepid progrefs of the Thebans, till the Spartan 
horfemcn , who attended the perfon of Cleombro- 
tus, were totally cut off, and the king himfelf, 
pierced with many wounds, fell on the breathlels 

Xenophon emplovs this exptelBon on a fimilar occaCan , in 
ralating the battle of Maniinni. 
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c H 4 p. or expiring bodies of his generous defenders. 
XXX. The fall of the chief gave new tage to the battle. 
Anger, refentment, and dcfpair, by turns agitated 
the Spartans. According to the fuperftitious ideas 
of paganifm , the death of their king appeared to 
them a (light misfortune, compared with the dif. 
graccful impiety of committing his mangled re* 
mains to the infults of an enemy. ’ To prevent 
this abomination, they exerted their utmoll valo" 
and their ftrenuous efforts were fuccefsful. But 
they could not obtain any further advantage. Epa- 
minondas was careful to fortify his ranks, and to 
maintain his order of battle; and the Hrmnefs and 
rapidity of his regular affault gained a complete 
and de'cifive vidory over the defperate refiftance 
of broken troops. The principal ftrength of the 
allies had hithdto remained inadive , unwilling 
rafhly to engage in a; battle , the motives of which 
they had never heartily approved. The defeat of 
the Lacedaemonians, and the death of Cleombro- 
tus, decided their wavering irrefolution. They de- 
termined, almod with one accord, to decline the 
engagement ; their retreat was effeded with the 
lofs of about two thoufand men ; and the Thebans 
remained foie mafters of the field ”. 

The si>at. The Care of burying the dead , and the fear of 
p'erLffiott*- reducing the enemy to defpair , feem to have pre- 
to bury Vented Epaminondas from purfuing the vanquiflied 
rheirdead. ^ their camp; which, as it was ftrongly fortified, 
could not be taken without great (laughter of the 


** Xenoph. f. 5$6, et feqq. et FliU. toI. ii. p. 36C, ct feqq. 
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aflallants. When the Lacedaemonians had afTembled chap. 
within the defence of their ditch and rampart, xxx. 
their fecurity from immediate danger allowed them 
time to refledt with aftonifliment and forrow on the 
humiliating confequences of their recent difafter. 

Whether they conQdered the number of the flain , 
or* refleded on the mortifying lofs of national 
honor, it was eafy for them to perceive-, that, 
on no former occafion, the glory of their country 
had ever received fuch a fatal wound. Many 
Spartans declared their difgrace too heavy to be 
borne ; that they never would permit their ancient 
laUrels to be buried under a Theban trophy ; and 
that , inftead of craving their dead under the pro- 
tedion of a treaty ( which would be acknowledging 
their defeat), they were determined to return into 
the field , and to recover them by force of arms. 

This manly, but dangerous refolution , was con- 
demned in the council of War, by the officers of 
moft experience and authority. They obferved, 
that of feven hundred Spartans who fought in the 
engagement ; four hundred had fallen ; that the 
Lacedaemonians had lofl one thoufand , and the 
allies two thoufand fix hundred. Their army in- 
deed ftill outnumbered that of the enemy ; but 
their domeflic forces formed fcarcely the tenth 
part of their ftrength , nor could they repofe any 
confidence in the forced afliftance of their reludant 
confederates , who , emboldened by the misfor- 
tunes of Sparta , declared their unwillingnefs to 
renew the battle, and fcarcely concealed their 
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fatisfatflion at the humiliation and difgrace of that 
haughty and tyrannical republic. Yielding, there- 
fore, to the neceffity of this mifcrable jundture, 
the Spartans fent a herald to crave their dead , and 
to acknowledge the vidory of the Thebans*'. 

Before they found it convenient to return home, 
the fatal tidings had reached their capital ; and , on 
this memorable occafion , the Spartans exhibited 
that ftriking peculiarity of behaviour, which na- 
turally refulted from the inftitutions of Lycurgus. 
Availing himfelf of the extraordinary refped which 
uncultivated nations beftow on military courage, 
in preference to all other virtues and accompliHi- 
ments, that legiflator allowed to the man who had 
lod his defenfive armor , or who had fled in the 
day of battle , but one melancholy alternative, 
more dreadful than death to a generous mind. 
The unfortunate foldier was either driven into per- 
petual banifhment, and fubjeded to every indig. 
nity which , in a rude age , would naturally be 
inflided by the refentment of neighbouring and 
hoftile tribes; or, if he fubmitted to remain at 
home, he was excluded from the public aflemblies, 
from every office of power or honor, from the 
protedion of the laws, and almoflfrom the fociety 
of men , without the lhadow of a hope ever to 
amend his condition. The influence of this ftern 
law, which feems to have been forgotten in the 
field of Leudra , was illuflrated in a very ftriking 
manner , after that unfortunate battle. 

Xliopb. p. 596 , *t feqq. et Pint. VOl. ii. p. 3 £( , et reqq. 
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The meffenger of bad news arrived, while the 
Spartans , according to annual cuftom , were cele- 
brating, in the month of July, gymnaftic and 
tnufical entertainments , and invoking Heaven to 
preferve the fruits of the approaching autumn. 
Being introduced to the Ephori, he informed them 
of the public difafter. Thefe magiftrates com- 
manded the feftival to proceed ; fending, however, 
to each family a lift of the warriors whom it had 
loft, and enjoining the women to abftain from un- 
availing lamentations. Next day, the fathers and 
other relations of fuch as had perifhed in the field 
of battle , appeared in the public places , drelTed in 
their gayeft attire , faluting and congratulating each 
other on the bravery of their brethren or children. 
But the kinfmen of thofe who had faved themfelves 
by a fhameful flight, either remained at home, 
brooding in filence over their domeftic afHidtion, 
or , if they ventured abroad , difeovered every 
fymptom of unutterable anguilh and dcfpair. Their 
perfons were fhamefully negledcd, their garments 
rent, their arms folded, their eyes fixed immove- 
ably on the ground ; cxpcdling in humble refig- 
nation , the fentence of eternal ignominy ready to 
be denounced by the magiftratc againft the un- 
worthy caufes of their forrow **. But , on this 
critical emergency , the rigor of the Spartan 
difeipline was mitigated by Agefilaus, whom the 
number and rank of the criminals deterred from 
infiiifting on them the merited punifhment. He 


*• Xenojli. f. 59*. 
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endeavoured to atone for abandoning the fpirit of 
the laws , by what may appear a very puerile ex- 
pedient ; “Let us fuppofe,” laid he, the facred 
inllitutions of Lycurgus to have flept during on^ 
unfortunate day, but henceforth let them refum? 
their wonted vigor and adivity : ” a fentence ex- 
travagantly praifed by many writers , as preferving 
the authority of the laws, while it fpared the lives 
of the citizens. But as , on the one hand , we 
cannot difeover the admired fagacity of Agefilaus 
in difpenfing this ad of lenity ; fo , on the other, 
we cannot condemn as imprudent the ad itfelf, 
which the prefent circumllances of his country 
rendered not only expedient, but neceffary. If 
Sparta had been the populous capital of an exr 
tenfive territory , the lives of three hundred citizens 
might, perhaps, have been ufefuUy lacrificed to 
the honor of military difcipline. But a com- 
munity exceedingly fmall , and adually weakened 
by the lofs of four hundred members , could fcarce- 
ly have furvived another blow equally deftrudivc. 
No diffant profped of advantage, therefore, could 
have juftificd fuch an unfeafonable feverity. ■ 

When the intelligence was diffufed over Greece, 
that the Thebans , with the lofs of only three 
hundred men , had railed an immortal trophy over 
the ftrength and renown of Sparta, the importance 
of this event became every -where confpicuous. 
The defire , and hope , of a revolution in public 
affairs, filled the Peloponnefus with agitation and 
tumult. Eleans , Arcadians , and Argives , cver^ 
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people who had been influenced by Spartan councils, 1 
or intimidated by Spartan power, openly afpired 
at independence. The lefs confiderable ftates ex- 
pected to remain thenceforth unmolefted , no 
longer paying contributions, nor obeying every 
idle fummons to war. The more powerful republics 
breathed hatred and revenge, and gloried in an 
opportunity of taking vengeance on the proud 
fenators of Sparta , for the calamities which the.y 
had fo often inflided on their neighbours. 

But araidft this general ferment, and while every 
other people were guided rather by their paflions 
and animofities, than by the principles of ju (lice 
or found policy , the Athenians exhibited an illulfri- 
ous example of political moderation Imme- 
diately after the battle of LeuClra, a Theban herald, 
adorned with the emblems of peace and victory, 
had been difpatched to Athens, in order to relatp 
the part^ulars of the engagement , and to invite 
the Athenians to an offenfive alliance againft a 
republic, which had ever proved the rooft danger- 
ous, as well as the moft inveterate enemy of their 
country, But the alTembly of Athens , governed 
by the magnanimity, or rather by the prudence, 
of Timotheus and Iphicrates, determined to 
bumble their rivals, not to deftroy them. 

The ancient and iiluflrious merit of the Spartans, 
their important fervices during the Perfian war, 
and the fame of their laws and difeipline, which 
(fill rendered thenr a refpeClable branch of the 

•* Xenuph. p. ssl. 
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CHAP. Grecian confederacy, might have a confiderable 
XXX. influence in producing this refolution. But it chiefly 
proceeded from a jealoufy of the growing power 
of Thebes, the fltuation of whofe territories might 
foon render her a more formidable opponent to 
Athens, than even Sparta herfelf. This political 
confideration for once prevailed over a deep-rooted 
national antipathy. The Theban herald was not 
received with refpedl, nor even with decency. He 
was not entertained in public, according to the 
eflabliflied hofpitality of the Greeks ; and although 
the fenate of the Five Hundred ( who ufually 
anfwered foreign ambafladors) was then aflembled 
in the citadel , he was allowed to return home 
without receiving the fmallefl fatisfadlion on the 
fubjedl of his demand. But the Athenians, 
though unwilling to fecond the refentment, and 
promote the profperity of Thebes , prepared to 
derive every poflible advantage from t^e misfor- 
tunes and diflrefs of Sparta. Convinced that the 
inhabitants of Pcloponnefus would no longer be 
inclined to follow her ftandard , and lhare her 
danger and adverfity, they eagerly feired the op- 
portunity of delivering them for ever from her 
yoke; and, left any other people might attain the 
rank which the Spartans once held, and raife their 
own' importance on the ruins of public freedom, 
ambafladors were fent fucceflively to the feveral 
cities, requiring their refpedlive compliance with 
the treaty of Antalcidas. Againft fuch as rejeded 
this overture , war was denounced in the name of 
Athens and her allies ; which was declaring to aU 
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Greece , that the battle of Leudra had put the 
balance of power in her hands, and that {he had 
determined to check the ambition of every republic 
whofe views were too afpiring **. 

Difappointed of the alTiffance of Athens , the 
Thebans had recourfe to an ally not lefs powerful. 
The cxtenfive and fertile territory of ThelTaly, 
which had been fo long weakened by divifion , 
was fortunately united under the government of 
Jafon of Pherx , a man whofe abilities and enter* 
prifing ambition feemed dedined to change the 
face of the ancient world To the native virtues 
of hofpitality and magnificence , which peculiarly 
diftinguilhed his country, Jafon added indefatigable 
labor and invincible courage , with a mind capa* 
bic to conceive the loftieff defigns , and a charader 
ready to promote them by the meaneft artifices 
His family defeended from the. ancient kings of 
the heroic ages , and formed the wealthieft houfe 
in Pherae , which had already attained confiderable 
pre-eminence over the neighbouring cities of 
ThefTaly. Byl contrivances extremely unworthy 
of that greatnefs to which they frequently condud, 
Jafon deceived his brothers and kinfmen , and ap- 
propriated almoft the foie ufe of his domcflic 
opulence. With this he hired a well-appointed 
body of mercenaries , by whofe affiftance he ac- 
quired greater authority in Pherae , than any former 
general or king had ever enjoyed But the 
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government of a fingk city could not fatisfy his 
afpiring mind. By ftratagem , by forprife, or by 
force , he extended his dominion over the richeft 
parts of Theffaly ; and was ready to grafp the 
whole , when his defigns were obflrudled by the 
powerful oppofition of Polydamas the Pharfa- 
lian 

Next to Pherae and Larifla , Pharfaliis was the 
.largeft and moft flourifliing city in that northern 
divifion of Greece. But the inhabitants , diftraded 
by fadions, exhaufted their ftrength in civil diC. 
cord and fedition, until a ray of wifdom illuminat- 
ing both parties, they committed their differences, 
and themfelves, to the probity and patriotifm of 
Polydamas, which were equally refpeded at home 
and abroad. For feveral years Polydamas com- 
manded the citadel , and adminiffered juftice and 
the finances with fuch diligence and fidelity, as 
might reafonably have entitled him to the glori- 
ous appellation of Father of his country. He 
firmly oppofed and counteraded the fecret prac- 
tices , as well as the open defigns , of Jafon , who 
i eagerly folicited his friendlhip by every motive 
that co.uld aduate a mind of lefs determined 
integrity. 

At a conference which was held between them 
at Pharfalus , where Jafon had come alone and 
unattended, the better to gain the confidence of a 
generous adverfary, the Phetsean difplayed the 

M Xenoph. Hfillen. 1. vi. c. i. et 
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magnitude of his power and refources, which it C H A p. 
feemed impoflible for the weaknefs of Pharfalus to xxx. 
refift ; and promifed , that, on furrendering the 
citadel of that place , which muft othcrwifc foon 
yield to force , Polydamas fliould. enjoy in Thelfaly 
the fecond rank after himfelf ; that he would re- 
gard him as his friend and colleague ; nor could 
there, remain a doubt that their united labors 
might raife their common country to that ftation 
in Greece which it had been long entitled to hold^ 

That the fubjugation of the neighbouring dates 
opened Vafter profpeds , which forced themfelves 
irrefiftibly on his mind, when he confidered the 
natural advantages of Theffaly , the fertility of the 
foil , the fwiftnefs of the horfes , the difciplined 
bravery and martial ardor of the inhabitants, 
with whom no nation in Europe , or in Afia, was 
able to contend. 

Polydamas heard with pleafure the praifes of Deter- 
his native land , and admired the magnanimity of 
Jafcn. But he obferved , that his fellow-citizens roiyda- 
had honored him with a truft which it was im- 
pollible for him ever to betray ; and that their 
community ftill enjoyed the alliance of Sparta, 
from which the neighbouring cities had revolted. 

That he was determined to demand the prote(?i:ion 
of that republic ; and if the Lacedaemonians were 
willing and able to afford him any effedlual aflifl:- 
ance , he would defend to the laft extremity the 
%valls of Pharfalus. Jafon commended his in- 
tegrity and patriotifra , which , he deplaredr 
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infpired him with the warmer defire to obtain tho 
friendihip of fuch an iliuflrious charader. • 

Soon afterwards Polydamas went to Sparta , and 
propofed his demand in the council ; exhorting ihe 
magifirates not only to undertake the expeditions 
but to undertake it with vigor ; for if they ex- 
peded to oppofe the forces of Jafon by their un» 
difciplincd peafants , or half- armed flavcs , they 
would infallibly bring difgrace on themfelves , and 
ruin on their confederates. The Lacedaemonians 
were deeply engaged in the Theban war, which 
had been hitherto carried on unfuccefsfull^. They 
prudently declined , therefore , the invitation of 
Polydamas ; who, returning toTheffaly, held a 
fecond conference with Jafon. He flill refufed to 
furrender the citadel, but promifed to ufc his bell 
endeavours for making the Pharfalians fubmit of 
their own accord ; and offered his only fon as a 
pledge of his fidelity. Jafon accepted the offer, 
and , by the influence of Polydamas , was foon 
afterwards declared captain - general of Pharfalus 
and all 1 heffaly ; a modell appellation , under 
which he enjoyed the full extent of royal power ”, 

He began his reign by adjufting, with equity 
and precifion , the proportion of taxes , and the 
contingent of troops , to be raifed by the feveral 
cities in his dominions. The new levies, added 
to his Handing army of mercenaries , amounted to 
eight thouland horfe, twenty thoufand heavy-armed 

” Xenoph. H(Uen. I. vi. c. x. «t fesf. et Diodor. SicnI. I. xv- 
P-:488. 
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foot , and fuch a body of targeteers , as no c h a 
nation of antiquity could match But numbers xxx. 
formed the leaft advantageous diftindlion of the 
army of Jafon. Every day he cxercifcd his troops 
in perfon ; difpenfed rewards and punifhments ; 
cafhiered the llothful and effeminate ; honored 
the brave and diligent with double , and fometimes 
treble pay, with large donatives in money, and 
with fuch other prefents as peculiarly fuited their 
refpedlive taftes. By this judicious plan of military 
adminiftration , the foldiers of Jafon became alike 
attached to their duty , and to the perfon of their 
general, whofe ftandard thej^ were ready to follow 
into any part of the world 

He began his military operations by fubduing awd fapm 
the Dryopes the Dolopians , and the other *“'‘*^*’ 
fmall but warlike tribes, inhabiting the long and 
intricate chain of mounts Oeta and Pindus, which 
form the fouihern frontier of Theffaly. Then 
turning northwards , he ftruck terror into Mace* 
don , and compelled Amyntas to become his ally , 
and moft probably his tributary. Thus fortified 
on both fides , he retaliated the inroads of the 
Phocians, who had long profited of the divifions, 
and infulted the weaknefs , of his country ; and 
by conquering the fmall and uncultivated diftridl 
of Epirus , which then formed a barbarous 

>* Xenophon eicpreffes it more ftrongly ; yt 
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principality under Alcetas ”, an anceftor of the 
renowned Pyrrhus , he extended the dominion of 
Theffaly from the ^gean to the Ionian fea, and 
encompaffed , as with a belt , the utmod breadth ' 
of the Grecian republics. | 

It cannot be doubted that the fubjugation , or 
at lead the command , of thofe immortal common- 
wealths , was the aim of the ThelTalian prince; 
who declared to his friends , that he expedted , by | 
the aflidance of Greece , to imitate the glorious ^ 
example of Cyrus and Agefilaus, and to effed, by 
the united ftrength of the confederacy , what thefe 
generals had nearly accomplilhed by a body of 
ten or twelve thoufand foldiers While the 
Spartans , however , preferved their long-boafted 
pre-eminence , and regarded it as their hereditary 
and unalienable right to condud their confederates 
to war, Jafon could not hope to attain the princi- 
pal command in an Afiatic expedition. As the 
natural enemy of that haughty people , he rejoiced 
in their unprofperous war againft the Thebans; 
nor could he receive fmall fatisfadion from be- 
holding the fouthern dates of Greece engaged in 
perpetual warfare , while he himfelf maintained a 
refpeded neutrality , and watched the fird favorable 

to n>eak<ng of Arrjrbat (the foa of Aldetas. anA the (rraad. 
btbec of Pyrrhus), who received his education at Athens, Judin 
fays , ** Quanto doctior maiuribus fuis taiito et gralior popuio 
fiilt. Primus itaque leges ct fenatum annuofqiie magidratds el 
reipublica formam compofuit. Et uc a Pyrrho fcdcs, fic vita cultior 
popuio ab Arryba ftatnta. 
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occafion of interfering , with decifive effeft , in 
the final fettlement of that country. 

He feldom ventured indeed into the Pelopon- 
Pefus ; but, in order to examine matters more 
nearly , he undertook , upon very extraordinary 
pretences , feveral journeys to Athens and Thebes. 
From policy , and perhaps from inclination , he 
had formed an intimate connexion with the moft 
diftinguilhed charaders of thofe republics , and 
particularly with Pelopidas and Timotheus. The 
latter, after ferving his country with equal glory 
and fuccefs, was, according to the ufual fortune 
of Athenian commanders , expofed to a cruel per- 
fecution of his rivals and enemies , which en- 
dangered his honor and his life. On the day of 
trial the admirers and friends of that great man*' 
appeared in the Athenian affembly , in order to 
intercede with his judges ; and among the reft 
Jafon , habited in the robe of a fuppliant, humbly 
fbliciting the releafe of Timotheus, from a people 
who would not probably have denied a much 
greater favor to the fimple recommendation of fo 
powerful a prince In a vifit to Thebes he en- 
deavoured to gain or fecure the attachment of 
Epaminondas , by large prefents and promifes ; 
but the illuftriouS Theban , whofc independent and 
honorable poverty had rejedled the affiftance of 
his friends and fellow- citizens , fpurned with dif- 
dain the infolent generofity of a ftranger Yet, 
by the intervention of Pelopidas , Jafon contracted 

Dtmoaheiits <t Cotncl. Nepat in Tilnotb. 
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an engagement of bofpitality *with the Thebans, 
in confequence of which he was invited to join 
their arms , after their memorable vidory aC 
Leudra. 

The Theffalian prince accepted the invitation, 
though his defigns refpeding Greece were not yet 
ripe for execution. He was adually engaged in 
war with the Phocians , of which , whatever might 
be the pretence , the real objed was to obtain the 
fuperintendence of the Delphic oracle , and the 
adminillration of the facred treafure. To avoid 
inarching through a hoftile territory , he ordered 
his gallies to be equipped , as if he had intended to 
proceed by fea to the coaft of Boeotia. His naval 
preparations amufed the attention of the Phocians, 
while Jafon entered their country with a body of 
two thoufand light horfe , and advanced with fuch 
rapidity that he was every where the firft melfenger 
of his own arrival. 

By this unufual celerity , he joined , without en» 
countering any obllacle, the army of the Thebans, 
who were encamped in the neighbourhood of 
Leudra , at no great diftance from the enemy. 
Inllead of an auxiliary , Jafon thought it more 
fuitable to his intereft to ad the part of a mediator. 
He exhorted the Thebans to reft fatisfied with the 
advantages which they had already obtained , with- 
out driving their adverfaries to defpair ; that the 
recent hiftory of their own republic and of Sparta , 
Ihould teach them to remember the viciflltudes of 
fortune. The Lacedaemonians , on the other 
hand , he reminded of the difference between a 
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ticlorioiis and vscnquillied army. That the prefent 
Crifis fecmed totally adverfe to the I'e - eftablilh- 
inent of their greatnefs ; that they Ihould yield to 
the fatality of circumftances , and watch a more 
favorable opportunity to reftore the tarnilbed 
liiffre of their arms. His arguments prevailed ; 
hoftilities were fufpended ; the terms of a peace 
were propofed and accepted: but it is remarkable, 
that the Spartans and their allies had fo little con- 
fidence in this fudden negociation , that they de- 
camped the night following , and continued to 
march homeward , with the diligence of diftruft 
and fear, until they got entirely beyond reach of 
the Thebans*’. • 

Jafon had not, probably, more confidence in a 
treaty haftily concluded between enemies , whofe 
refentments were irritated and inflamed by fo 
many mutual injuries offered and retorted. No- 
thing could have been more contrary to his views 
than a fincere and lading peace between thefe 
powerful republics ; but as this was not to be ap- 
prehended , he wifhed to obtain the reputation of 
appeafing the diffenfions of Greece ; a circum- 
ffance of great importance to the accomplilhment 
of his ambitious defigns. 

In his return home, he demoliflied the walls of 
Heraclea , a town fituate near the ftraits of Ther- 
mopylae , not fearing , fays his hiflorian ** , that 
any of the Greek dates fhould invade his do- 
minion from that fide , but Unwilling to leave a 


Xenoph. p. 609, ** Ibid. p. S 9 p. 
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c II 4 r. place of fuch ftrength on his frontier, which, if 
XXX. feized by a powerful neighbour , might obftrucl 
his palfage into Greece. Thither he determined 
to return at the celebration of the Pythian games, 
at which he meant to claim the right of prefiding, 
as an honor due both tO his piety and to his 
power. He commanded , therefore , the cities and 
villages of Theffaly to fatten flieep, goats, fwine, 
and oxen , and propofed honorable rewards to 
fuch diftridts as furniflied the beft vidlims for the 
altars of Apollo. Without any burdenfome im- 
pofition on his fubjccfs, he colledted a thoufand 
oxen , and , of fmaller cattle , to the number of 
ten thoufand. At the fame time, he prepared the 
whale military ftrength of his kingdom , by whofe 
afliftance, ftill more effedually than by the merit 
qf his facrihees, he might maintain his pretenftons 
*to the fuperintendence of the games, the dircdlion 
of the. oracle , and the adrainiftration of the facred 
treafure, which he regarded as fo many previous 
fteps to the conqueft of Greece and Afia. But, 
amidft thefe lofty projedls , Jafon, while reviewing 
thePherrean cavalry, wasftabbcd, by feven youths, 
\yho approached him, on pretence of demanding 
juftice againft each other. Two of the aftalfins 
were d'fpatched by his gu^ds. Five mounted 
fleet horfes , which had been prepared for their 
ufe , and efcaped to the Grecian republics , in 
which they were received with univerfal acclama- 
tions of joy , and honored as the faviours of their 
country from the formidable power of a brave but 
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ambitious tyrant’'. The projecls and the empire of c n a p, 

Jafon pcrifhed with hlmfelf ; Theffaly , as we lhall xxX. 

have occafion to explain, relapfed into its former 

ftate of divifion and weaknefs: but it is the bufi- 

nefs of hiftory to relate not only great actions, but 

great defigns ; and even the defigns of Jafon an- 1 

nounce the approaching downfal of Grecian free* { 

dora. • I 

Xenoph. et Diodor. ibid. «t Vdenus Maximus, 1. 
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' . ; ‘ C H A P,. XX'XL 

* ' t 

Tunuths in the Peloponttefur. InvoJioH of PacO^ 

.. nia. — Epaminondat' rebuilds Mejfene. — Fotindn- 
. tion of-\Megalopalif,.s—^,Arcbidamus rejlbres the 
.. FoxtHiftK of. 'Sparta. — Affairs of Tbeffaly and 
Macedon. — Negociations for Peace. — The. Pre- 
tenjlons 9 / Thebes rejeiled. — Epaminondat invades 
the Peloponncfus. — Revolutions in Acbaia, — 
Speech of Arcbidamus in the Spartan Council. — 
Dejtgus of Thebes. — Difconcerted by Athens. — 
Pelopidas’s Expedition in Thejfaly. — The Arca- 
dians fehe the Olympic Treafure, — Battle of 
Mantinaa. — Agejllatis's Expedition into Egypt. 

C HAP. Xhe death of JaCon removed the terror of 
XXXI. Greece; but of a country which owed its fafety 

Hiftoiy of {Q ajfjj of an affaflin , the condition may 
flafe of juftly be regarded as extremely unftable and pre- 
Gtecian carious. There elapfed , however, thirty- three 
years of difeord and calamity, before the Greeks 
finally experienced , in Philip of Macedon , fuch 
ambition and abilities as enabled him fully to ac- 
complifli the lofty defigns of the Theffalian. The 
hiftory of this laft ftage of tumultuous liberty com- 
prehends the bloody , but indecifiv'e wars, which 
exhaufted Greece during eleven years that inter- 
vened between the battle of Leudra , and the ac- 
celfion of Philip to the Macedonian throne , to- 
gether with the adive reign of that prince ; a me- 
morable period of twenty-two year^ , illuminated by 
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the fuccefs and glory of Macedon , and clouded chap* 
by the difgrace and ruin of the Grecian republics. xxxi. 

The unexpedfed iffue of the battle of Leucfra Tumait* 
was doubly [trejudicial to the Spartans , by weaken- 
ing their own confederacy, and ftrengthening that the Peio- 
of their enemies. In lefs than two years after that 
important event, the alliance of Peloponnefus , over battle of 
which Sparta had fo long maintained an afcendant, 
was totally diflblved, and mod cities had changed cji, 3. 
riot only their foreign connexions, but their do- A C. 370. 
medic laws and government. During the fame 
period , the confederacy, of which Thebes was the 
head, had, on the contrary , been very widely ex- 
tended. Many communities of the Peloponnefus 
courted her protedtion , and, in the north of Greece, 
the Acarnanians, Locrians , Phocians, the whole 
breadth of the continent , from the Ionian to the 
^ gean fea , and even the ifle of Euboea , increafeii 
the power, and in fome meafure acknowledged the 
dominion of Thebes. The hidory of thefe re- 
volutions is very imperfedtly related by ancient 
writers; but their confequences were too remark- 
able not to be attended to and explained. The 
Peloponnefians , after being delivered from the op- 
preffion of the Spartan yoke, were fubjedled to the 
more dedrudlive tyranny of their own ungovern- 
able paflions *. Every date and every city was 
torn by*fadlions which frequently blazed forth into 
the mod violent feditions. The exiles from fevcral 
republics ■were nearly as numerous as thofe wnq 

* Diodorus, I. XV. p. 371 ». ct ftq^. Ifocrat. in Archidam. et dq 
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had expelled them. Fourteen hundred were ba- 
niflied from Tegea ; two thoufand * were flain in 
Argos ; in many places the contending fadlions 
alternately prevailed; and thofe whot, in the firft 
ericoupter , had got pofTeflion of the government 
and the capital, were fometimes attacked ' and con- 
quered by the numerous fugitives , who formed a 
camp in the adjoining territory. The Manti- 
naeans alone feem to have adled wifely. With one 
accord , and with equal diligence , they labored to 
rebuild their walls, which the infolence of Sparta 
h.ad demolilhed. The work was foon brought to 
a conclufion ; and the Mantinxans , united in one 
democracy , fully determined thenceforth to pre- 
ferv'e the flrcngth of their city , which appeared 
peceffary to maintain their political independence. 

Neither the Thebans nor the Spartans imme- 
diately interfered in this feene of diforder. The 
former found fufbeient employment for their arms 
and negociations in the northern parts of Greece; 
and the latter were fo much humbled by their de- 
feat at Lcudra , that they contented themfelves 
with preparing to defend the banks of the Eurotas, 
and to repel the expeded alTault of their capital. 
For this purpofc they had armed the aged and in- 
firm , who \yere legally exempted from military 

* This luiMber is mnife ont by comparing different and 

pflitiug in one view the different feencs of the feditioii, which 
fs called the Scytalifin by Diodorus (ubi ftipra), aiul Paufjniiis 
fCorinth), from the Greek word ncvreihif* iiRnilying a club, which, 
tl Teems, was the priocipal inllrument of slaughter. 

9 Oioducus, ). xr. p. ct {eqq. 
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il 

I 

fervice *. They had commanded into the field c n a p. 1 
even thofe citizens who were employed in fuch xxxr. 
facred and civil offices as are deemed moft iifeful , 

in fociety; and, as their laft refoiirce, they talked j 

of giving arms to the Helots. But the convUl^ » 

fions of Feloponnefus foon fupplied them with lefs 
xlangerous auxiliaries The incenfed partifans 
of ariftocracy , -tvho had been expelled from Ar- 
golis , Achaia, and Arcadia, had recourfe to the 
inofi: ancient and diftinguiflied patrons of their 
political principles. Encouraged by this feafon- That re- 
able .reinforcement , the Spartans fct 'at defiance I’empKVn 
the Theban invafion , by which they had been fo vain to re. 
long threatened, and fent a confiderable detach- 
ment to recover their loft authority in Arcadia, in Arca- 
But it was the fate of Sparta, to regain neither in 
that., nor in any other ftate of the Feloponnefus, 
the influence which (he had loft in the field of 
Lcusftra. Polytropos, who commanded her allies I 

in this expedition , was defeated and flain in the | 

firft rencounter with the Arcadians and Lycomedes, i 

their intrepid and magnanimous leader. Nor did ' 

Agefilaus perform any thing decifive againft the 
enemy. He was contented with ravaging the vil- 
lages and delightful fields o£ Arcadia, in which he 
met with little refiftance from the inhabitants, who 
declined an engagement , until they fhould be 
joined by the Theban confederacy , whofe affiftance 
they had fent to folicit, and had juft reafon to ex- 
ped 

♦ XeDoph. 1. vi. p. 597 . ^ Id. p. CO}, * Id. p. 60$. 

^■'4 , ■ i 
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At length the far-renowned Thebans tsook the 
field , having carefully pondered their own ftrength , 
and colledled into one body the flower and vigor 
of their numerous allies. They were accompanied 
4 y the warlike youth of the towns and villages of 
Boeotia, by the Acarnanians , Phocians , Locrians, 
and Eubaans , and by a promifcuous crowd of 
needy fugitives, who were attradled to their camp 
by the allurement of plunder. They had no 
fooner arrived on the frontier of Arcadia, than they 
■were joined by the inhabitants of that country, as 
well as by the Elians and Argives. This united 
mafs of war exceeded any numbers , that either 
before or afterwards ever afiembled in Greece un- 
der one ftandard , amounting to fifty, fome fay to 
feventy thoufand men^ The Thebans, and the 
reft of the Boeotians , were commanded by Ep^t- 
minondas and Pelopidas , to whom the generous 
admiration of their colleagues had voluntarily rc- 
figned their authority. Apprized of the march of 
fuch a formidable army, condufted by generals of 
fuch unqueftionable merit, Agefilaus prepared to 
evacuate Arcadia , a meafure which he fortunately 
effedted, before his foldiers beheld the fires kindled 
in the hoftiie camp, and thus avoided the difgrace 
of retiring before the enemy His unrefifted dc- 
vaftation of the territory which he had invaded, ;^s 
well as his fuccefsful retreat, gave frelh fpirits to 
bis followers , and made them return with better 

’’ The numbers differ in Xenoph. Ildlen. ]. vi, Faufan, BoeotiC. 
Piodorus , I. XV. ct Plut. ill Felopid. 

t Xenoph. p. £06, 
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hopes to defend their own country, which was now 
threatened with invafion. 

The Thebans, though they had no longer any 
occafion to protedl the Arcadians from infult , were 
determined ’ , by many powerful motives , to em- 
ploy the vaft preparations which they had col- 
leded. Their particular refentment againd Sparta 
was heightened by the general voice of their allies 
who exhorted them to embrace an opportunity 
which , perhaps , might never return , utterly to de- 
(Iroy a people who neither could enjoy tranquillity 
nor allow [their neighbours to enjoy iti The in- 
habitants of Carya, and of feveral other towns in 
Laconia, declared their refolution to revolt from 
Sparta, as foon as the enemy Ihould enter their 
boundaries. In a council of war fummoned by 
the Theban generals , it was therefore determined 
to march without farther delay into the Lacedae- 
monian territories , to lay wade the country, and, 
if poffible , to take pofTeffion of the capital. 

That this refolution might be executed with the 
greater celerity and effed, the army was thrown 
into four divifions, dedined, by feparate roads, to 
break into the devoted province, to join forces at 
Sellafia, and thence to march in one body to 
Sparta. The Boeotians , Elians , and Argives pe- 
netrated , without oppofition , by the particular 

* They at Aril oppoCed the eageriycrs of the Arcadians, Elians » 
and Argives , for invading Laconia, conCtdering sn ^vfiiuL^c<K<tjT0tTi9 
M-if )! Kuxojnxn f\syiT 9 umtf Cpxpoc^ 

tv'jrpoo'oiuiTccTOi^ ** That it tvould be difficult to penetrate into a 
country defended by the natural ftreQgth of its frontier « or by vigiiadt 
garrifons. *[ Xeuoph. p. 607« 
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routes which had been afugned them. But when 
the Arcadians, who formed the fourth divifion of 
the army , attempted to traverfe the diftridt Sciritis, 
the brave Ifchilas, who guarded that important 
pafs , determined to repel them, or to perifh. The 
example of Leonidas at Thermopylx kindled a 
generous enthufiafm in the breaft of this gallant 
Spartan. The number of the Arcadian levies fo 
far exceeded his own, that death feemed the fure 
reward of his courage. Yet he exhorted all thofe 
to decline danger who were not ambitious to fliare 
it. He cv'en commanded the youth to leave his 
camp before the engagement , deeming their lives 
too precious to be rilked in fo defpernte an enter- 
prife. He, with the old foldiers who followed 
him , chofe the prefent opportunity to meet a 
glorious death in defence of their country. But 
their lives were fold dearly. The adion was long 
doubtful: the lofs of the Arcadians great; nor did 
the battle ceafe till the laft of the Spartans had 
perifhed 

The confederates having foon after alfembled at 
Sellafia , the place of rendezvous , marched forward 
to Sparta, burning and deftroying all before them. 
During five hundred years iLaconia had not ex- 
perienced a fimilar calamity. The guards who 
defended the city were thrown into confternation. 
The women were terrified by the fmoke and 
tumult raifed by the invaders ; a fpedacle , 

** Xenoph. I. vi. p. 607 . ft Diodor. I. Xf. p. 376. The former 
indeed adds, £J Mn rie “ Unlcfs, perhaps, feme 

one efczped unknown thtougb the enemy. ” 
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eoncerning which it had been their ufual boaft,that 
they alone of all the Grecian females , bad never 
beheld it in their native land. Alarmed by the 
danger which threatened them , and which they 
were fenfible of their own inability to repel, the 
Spartans embraced the doubtful expedient of giving 
arms to their pcafantsand flaves, whom they com- 
monly treated with fuch an excefs of cruelty. Not 
lefs than fix tlioufand of thefe unhappy men were 
engaged, by threats or promifes, to undertake the 
relutflant defence of the proud tyrants, whom they 
detefted. Their formidable numbers increafed the 
general panic, which had feized the magiftrates and 
citizens , and which did not finally ceafe until the 
arrival of a powerful body of men from Corinth , 
Fhlius, Epidaurus, and Pallene; cities which, 
though they had ever oppofed the dcfpotifm , were 
unwilling to permit the deJlruSion of Sparta. 

This feafonable reinforcement not only removed 
the confternation of the Spartans, but made them 
pafs with rapidity from the depths of defpondency 
to the joys of fuccefs. The kings and magiftrates 
could fcarcely reftrain their impetuofity fromruftiing 
into the field: and this martial enthufiafm , guided 
by the confummate prudence of Agefilaus , enabled 
them to repel the firft aflaults of the enemy, and 
to convince them that every fucceeding attempt to 
get poffeftion of the city , muft be attended with 
fuch fatigue , and danger , and lofs of men, as could 
not be compenfated by the fuccefs of that enter- 
prife. The conduift of Agefilaus, during this cri- 
tical emergency, has been highly extolled by all 
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writers " , and never beyond its merit. By a well- 
contrived ambulb in the temple of the Tynda- 
ridae ” , he defeated the defigns of the affailants: by 
very uncommon prefence of mind “ , he quelled a 
dangerous infurredion ; and while, by force of 
ftratagem , he overcame the united efforts of do- 
meflic and foreign enemies, he ncgociatcd the mofl 
powerful affiftance for the relief of his country. 

Immediately after the battle of Leudrai the 
Athenians had declared their refolution to renew 
and confirm the treaty of Antalcidas, which, though 
it diminilhed the grandeur , yet fecured the tran- 
quillity of Greece , and prevented the weaknefs of 
any one republic from falling a prey to the ambition 
of another. But notwithftanding this declaration , 
which was univerfally approved by their neigh- 
bours, they had, either from refentment or from 
policy, remained above two years fpedators of the 
decline of the Lacedxmonian , and the growth of 
the Theban league. Whatever uneafinefs might 
be occafioned by the increafing ftrength of their 

Xenoph, et Plut. in Ageiilao. Diodorus , 1. xv, et Paufanias 

Lacon. 

Cailor and Pollux* To called from their mother Tyndaris « or 

leda. 

The mutineers had entered into a confpiracy to feize ao 
iniportanc poll in the city. Agriilaus nhferved them as they marched 
thither, and immediately rurpeciiiig their defjgn , catled^out, that 
they had miftaken his orders; adding his meaning to be, that they 
should feparate into different divifions , and repair to the feveral 
pods which he named. The confpirators naturally concluded that he 
knew nothing of their purpofe, and feparating, as he commanded, 
could never afterwards find an oppuiuniiy to unite in fucb number^ 
as rendered them daugsrous. 
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new rival , was fufficiently balanced by the decay 
and (lownfal of their ancient and inveterate enemy. 
But though , doubtlefs , they ardently defired the 
ruin of the Spartan power, they coujd not fincerely 
approve the cruel deftrudtion of their perfons , and 
of their city. W^hen informed of the terrible de* 
vaftation of Laconia , they naturally felt a return of 
compalTion for a people whofe exploits , on many 
memorable occafions , had done fuch fignal honor 
to the Grecian name. 

The emiffaries of Agefilaus, whofe fiiperlor mind 
had alTumed dictatorial power amidft the ^ (trefs of 
his country , feized the favorable opportunity to 
urge, with the Athenians , many motives of aCtion, 
which feldom operate amidft the cold lifelefs politics 
of modern times. They took notice that the 
Athenians and Lacedaemonians bad often mutually 
alTifted each other in feafons of diftrefs , and that 
the moft glorious aera of their ftory was that in 
which the two republics had united their councils 
and meafures againft a common enemy. That 
when the fpirit of rivality and ambition had un- 
happily divided Greece, and the Athenians were 
expofed to the calamities of a long and unfortunate 
war, they had been protected by the humanity of 
Sparta againft the implacable rage of the 1 bebans, 
who wilhed to demolifli the city of Athens , and to 
reduce its territory, to the barren folitude of the 
Criffean plain. That by the moderation of Sparta , 
the ’Athenians had not only been faved from the 
vengeance of foreign enemies, but delivered from 
the yoke of domeftic tyrants, and the cruel tyranny 
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of the Pififtratids. The merit of thefe ferviCes 
deferved the reward of gratitude ; the hereditary 
renown of Athens urged her to prote(5l the mifer- 
able; and juftice demanded that fhe Ihould alTcrt, 
and maintain, the conditions of a recent treaty, 
which Ihe herfelf had propofed , and which the 
Thebans, after accepting, had fo manifeftjy vio- 
lated. 

A Joud and difeordant murmur ran through the 
afiTerably. Some approved the demand , others 
obferved that the Spartans changed their language 
with th ♦» fortune; that they had formerly, and 
probably would again , whenever they became 
powerful, affume a very different tone, and, inQead 
of coloring by falfe difguifes, difplay in its native 
force, theit inveterate enmity to Athens. That the 
late treaty of peace could not entitle them to any 
alfiftance, fince they themfelves had begun the war 
by the invafion of Arcadia; a war undertaken from 
the unjuft motive of fupporting the tyrannical ufurp* 
ation of the nobles of Tegea over the rights of 
their fellow-citizens. 

■ Together with the Lacedsemonian ambaffadors, 
had come thofe of Corinth and Phlius, cities emi- 
nently diftinguiflicd by an unlhaken fidelity to their 
ancient confederate and protedor. Cleitcles the 
Corinthian , obferv'ing what turn the debate was 
likely to take, ftood up and faid, “Were it a mat- 
ter of doubt, Athenians! who arc the aggrcflbrs, 
the melancholy experience of our ftate would re- 
move the difficulty. Since the renovation of the 
peace of Antalcidas, the Corinthians, furely, have 
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not committed hoHillties agai'nft any power in 
Greece. Yet the Thebans have entered our ter^ 
ritory, cut down our trees, burned our houfes, 
plundered our cattle and effe<fls. How , then , can 
you refufe your alTiftance to thofe who have been 
fo tnanifeftly injured, in direct violation of the 
treaty, to which, at your exprefs defire, they ac- 
ceded and fwore?” The alTembly loudly approved 
the difeourfeof Cleiteles , which was fupported and 
confirmed by the arguments and eloquence of Pa- 
trocles the Phliafian. 

“ It is manifeft, I think, to all of you; Athe- 
nians! that fliould Sparta be deftroyed, Athens 
muft be the next objed of the hoftility of Thebes, 
fince that city alone would then ftand in the way 
of her ambition. The caufe of the Lacedae- 
monians therefore is, in fad, your own. You 
muft embrace it with ardor, as the laft oppor- 
tunity which the gods perhaps will afford you , of 
defending the general freedom at the head of your 
allies, and of preventing the dangerous domination 
of the Thebans ; the effeds of which , you , who are 
their neighbours, would feel with peculiar feverity. 
By taking this refolution, which is equally gene- 
rous and falutary, you will acquire a fund of merit , 
not only with the Spartans , than whom none were 
ever more mindful of favors, or more ambitious 
of honeft fame, but alfo with us their allies , who. 
Cnee we have continued faithful to our friends in 
their adverfity , cannot be fufpeded of ingratitude 
to our profperous benefadors. I have heard with 
admiration how, in ancient times, the injured and 
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CHAP, afflided alv^rays had recourfe to Athens, and \vci*e 
XXXI. , never difappointed of relief. I now no longer 
hear, but fee , the Lacedaemonians » with their faith- 
• ful allies, foliciting your protedion againft the 

Thebans , whofe unrelenting cruelty could not per^ 
feade Sparta, in the height of her refen tment and 
of her power, to defolate your country, and to re- 
duce you into fervitude. Your anceftors acquired 
juft renown by favin^ the dead bodies of the Ar4 
gives , to whom the impiety of. Thebes denied the 
facred rices of burial How much greater re» 
nown will redound to you , when the Lacedae- 
monians , by your generous afliftance , lliall be faved 
from death. It was deemed meritorious in them 
to have defended the children of Hercules againft 
the unnatural perfecution of Euryftheus ^ but it 
■will be far more glorious for you to have defended 
not only the defeendants of that hero , the here- 
ditary kings of Lacedaemon , but , along with them^ 
the fenate , the magiftrates, the people; in one 
word , to have delivered the whole nation from a 
danger dreadful in itfdf, and otherwife inevitable. 
During the profperity of their empire, the Lace- 
daemonians prevented your deftrudtion by a decree , 
which difplayed their humanity, without expofing 
their fafety. You are called to defend the Lace- 
daemonians, not by inaflive decrees, but by armrf 
and courage. Arm, then, in their behalf; and, 
forgetful of recent animofities, repay the important 

** Sec vol. r. c. i. p. 46 . The facts alinderl to in the text ere 
trlatcd in all the paaegyrics of Athens) by Plato, Lylias, Ifocrates, 
anil Thucyllides. 
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fcrvices which j in the Barbarian war, the valor 
bf Sparta rendered to Athens and to all Greece. ” 
The adembly was fo deeply affeded by the per- 
fuafive difcourfe of the PhJiafiani that they refufed 
to hear any thing in oppofition to it , and deter- 
mined , almoft unanimoufly , to take the field. 
Iphicrates was named general; twelve thoufand 
men were ordered to repair to his llandard ; the 
facrifices were propitious ; the troops took a Ihort 
repaft ; and fuch was their ardor to meet the 
eneroyi that many of them marched forth without 
Waiting the orders of their commander 

Epaminondas, meanwhile, ha‘d committed dread- 
ful devaftation in Laconia. His repulfe from the 
capital had exafperated his hoftilities againft the 
country. He had defolatcd the fertile banks of 
theEurotas, which were thick planted with hoiifcs, 
and Ibounding in all the conveniences of life 
known to the auftere fimplicity of Sparta. He 
had affaulted Helds and Gythium; and, traverfing 
the whole province, had deftroyed the villages by 
fire, and the inhabitants by the fword. Even thefe 
terrible ravages did not fatisfy bis resentment; be 
determined, that the invafion of Laconia (hould 
not be a temporary evil, which the labor of years 
might repair; and for this purpofe employed ait 
expedient , which , even after he might evacuate 
their country, mull leave the Lacedaemonians ex* 
pofed to the rage of an implacable enemy. 

We have had occafion to relate the various for- 
tunes of' the Meffenians. About three centuries 

** This whole tianCiction is explained in Xenoph. p. <!09 — £ 1 }, 
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0 II A p. before the period now under review, their city had' 
XXXI. been deraoliflied by the Spartans ; their territory 
had been fcized, and divided among that people; 
the ancient inhabitants had been reduced into fer- 
vitude, and Compelled to cultivate their paternal 
fields for the benefit of cruel mailers ; or difperfed 
in miferable banilhment, over Greece, Italy, and 
Sicily. After two centuries of humiliation and . 
calamity , the humanity , or perhaps the policy of 
Athens, took compallion on this unfortunate race, 
and fettled them in the territory of Naupadus , and 
the neighbouring illand of Cephalenia. The Mef- 
fenians difplayed their gratitude by important fer* 
vices during the Peloponnefian war ; but their 
moll vigorous exertions could not long retard the 
declining fortune of Athens. The event of that 
war rendered Sparta the arbiter of Greece; and 
the MelTenians were the lirll oBjeds of her Memo- 
rable tyranny, being univerfally enflaved, banilhed. 
Or put to death. It is probable that the fcattered 
remains of this miferable community would flock 
from every (juarter to the llandard of Epaminondas, 
rejoicing in an opportunity to retaliate the unre^ 
lenting perfecution of a people, who now fufifered 
the calamities which they had fo often inflided. 
But the general voice of hiftory afcribes to Epami- 
nondas the merit of affembling the MelTenians ”• 
It is certain, that he rebuilt their city, and put them 
in pofTeflion of their territory ; an ad of generous 
companion Which inflided a moll unexpedcd and 

“ Plutarcb. in PelspiiL Diodsr. 1. xv. p. 491. Pauran. MefTeB. 
p. a«s. 
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cruel punilhment on the Spartans, who beheld the 
allies of a nation, which they had twice endeavoured 
to extinguifh , revive and flourifh in their neigh- 
bourhood ; continually increafe by the accellion 
of Spartan fubjeds and flaves; an4, encouraged by 
a Theban garrifon, and their own inveterate hofti- 
lity , watch every favorable occafion to exert the 
full power of their vengeance 

Epaminondas had accomplilhed this extraor- 
dinary enterprife, when he received intelligence of 
the motions of the Athenian army commanded by 
Iphicrates. That illudrious general had allowed 
the ardor of his troops to evaporate , by purfuing 
a condud which it is impoffible, at this diftance of 
time, to explain, but which the military hiftorian '* 
condemns, as highly unworthy of his former renown. 
When celerity was of the»utmo(l importance, he 
wafted feveral precious days at Corinth , without 
any ncceffity, or even pretence, for this unfeafon- 
able delay. His foldiers loudly demanded to meet 
the enemy, or even to affault the walls of Argos, 
the ftrongeft and moft populous city in Pelopon- 
nefus , and not inferior to Thebes itfelf in adive 
animofity againft their common foe. Iphicrates, 
however, embraced none of thofe meafures, but led 
his army towards Arcadia; expeding, perhaps, 
what adually happened , that the news of his ar- 
rival there would deliver Laconia from the hoftile 
invader. 

It cannot be imagined, indeed, that Epami- 
nondas feared the iffue of an engagement with the 

Diydor« L xv. 16. ** Xcoop^. L vt* verfus 
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Athenians. But he was juftly alarmed with the 
intcrcft which even that people had taken in the 
danger of Sparta. The indignation and refen tment 
which they, the rivals and enemies of the injured, 
difcovered on this occafion , taught him what 
fentiments his condudl muft excite in more impar- 
tial ftates, fbould he pcrfift in his original plan, 
delfroy the Lacedaemonian capital , and , as the 
orator Leptines cxprefled it, “pluck out an eye of 
Greece ” Many concurring caufes tended alfo 
to accelerate his departure. The Arcadians were 
Called home to defend their houfes and families. The 
Elians and Argivcs were anxious to fecure their 
booty by an expeditious retreat. Even the The- 
bans were weary of an expedition which had con- «, 

fumed fevcral winter-months , a feafon in which 
they were not accuftomed to keep the field. Pro- 
vifions iikewife grew fcarce ; and Epaminondas, 
preffed by difficulties on every fide, prepared to 
evacuate the Lacedaemonian territories ; but not 
(in the words of Xenophon) until “ every thing 
of value had been confumed or plundered, poured 
out, or burned down ” 

At the fame time that the Thebans left Laconia, 

Iphicrates withdrew the Athenians from the country 
which they had invaded. The two armies filed 
off, as by mutual confent, and returned to their 
refpedive cities by feparate roads, without any 
attempt to interrupt the progrefs of each other. 

Iphicrates was blamed for allowing an enemy , 
heavy with plunder, and exhaufted by the fatigue 

Ariftot. Rhetor. U iit. c. io. Xenoph. p. 6ii. 
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of a winter’s campaign, to pafs unmolefted through 
the Ifthmus of Corinth. Pelopidas and EpairiK 
nondas were accufed and tried before the Theban 
afTerably , for protrading the term of*their com- 
mand beyond the time limited by law. The 
former difcovered lefs courage than might have 
been expeded from his impetuous and darmg 
charader. He, who had never feared the fword 
of an enemy, trembled at the angry voice of his 
infolent accufers. But Eparainondas difplayed , 
on this occafion , the fuperiority of philofophical 
iirmnefs, feated in the mind, to that conRitutional 
courage which is the refult of blood and fpirits. 
The latter is fufficient for a day of battle; but the 
former alone caii yield fupport in every viciffuudc 
of fortune. 

Inftead of obferving the formality of a regular 
defence, the illuftrious Theban undertook the in- 
vidious talk of pronouncing his own panegyric 
After relating his exploits, without amplification, 
and without diminution, be concluded by obferv- 
iug , “ that he could fubmit to death without re- 
ludance, fecure of immortal fame,, earned in the 
fervice of his country.” The feditious demagogues 
were awed by his magnanimity; the anger of the 
alfembly againll himfelf and his colleague diffolved 
in admiration ; and Epaminondas was conduced 
from the tribunal with as much glory as from the 
field of Leuclra. 

flvticch. de fui Laude, p. f4a 
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CHAT. From the invafion of Laconia to the general 
xxxF. engagement at Mantinsea, there elapfed fix years 
intriescy q£ indecifive war and tumultuous adlivity ; battles 
ftqu'In/*'''' gained , conquefts made and abandoned, 

cveim. alliances concluded and broken; treaties of peace 
propofed , accepted, and violated, by thofe who 
felt the unhappy elFedls of diffenfions which their 
rancorous animofity was unwilling to terminate. 
In examining the hiftory of this period , we may 
perceive the fame confufion in the relation, which 
appears at firfl; fight to have been in the events 
themfelves. It is neceffary , however, to reduce 
them into the form of a regnlar narrative. In 
important concerns, numerous bodies of men, 
however they may adl without eff^edl, cannot be 
fuppofed to adl entirely without defign : their mo- 
tives, iinfteady and capricious as they often are, 
form the invifible chain which it is the bufinefs of 
the hiHorian to inveftigate and to follow ; fince it 
is otherwife impoflible that the tranfadlions which 
he deferibes, fliould afford either real inftrudion, 
or any rational entertainment. 

Theaiu. Early in the enfuing fpring, the Lacedasmonians^ 
ancebe- ■y(rith the few allies who ftill adhered to their caufe, 

Athens- difpatchcd an emhafTy to Athens , in order to 

ta wB**" ftrengthen the bands of amity and union with that 

firm.d republic. In the conference held for that purpofe, 

w^ded" * ** appeared that the Spartans were either very 
oiymp. deeply affedled by the recent obligations conferred 

eiii. I. on them, or that they very earneftly defired the 

■ continuance of fimilar favors. They acknowledged 

that the experience, the bravery, the naval vidlories 
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and fortune of Athens, juftly entitled her to the 
fovereignty of the Grecian feas ; and when this 
conccflion, which had hitherto been with-held with 
fuch difdain , could not fatisfy the more patriotic, 
or rather the lefs generous, members of the affera- 
bly , they condefeended to grant another acknow- 
ledgment ftill more inconfiftent with the pride of 
their hereditary pretenfions; that in fuch military 
expeditions as were undertaken by the joint forces 
of both repi^J)lics , the command Ihould be equal 
and alternate; fo that an army of Lacedaemonians 
( a thing hitherto unexampled ) would be com- 
manded during half the campaign by Athenian 
generals. Patroelcs the Fhliafian, whofe eloquence 
and addrefs had been diftinguiflied in the former 
negociation , was not lefs adive in the prefent ; 
chiefly by his intervention , matters were finally 
adjufted ; an alliance of the mofl; intimate kind 
was concluded between the two republics; and, by 
the affiftance of the generous Phliafian , the Spar- 
tans obtained this important advantage, without 
the difgrace of many inefiedlual overtures, or the 
mortification of long fupplicatory fpeeches, which 
they deemed of all things the moft grievous**. 

The Spartan negociations , fo fortunate in’ 
Athens, were equally fuccefsful with Dionyfius 
tyrant of Sicily, and Artaxerxes king of Perfia. 
The former, himfelf a Dorian, naturally lamented 
the humiliation and diftrefs of a people , who , 
during feven hundred years , had formed the 


o * Xenofh. p. «I3 — 6iS. 
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principal ornament and defence of the Dorian 
race ; and the latter purfued his ordinary fyftem 
of politics, of aflifting the weaker party, in order 
to balance the contending powers , and to per- 
petuate the hoftilities of Greece. 

While fthe Lacedemonians gained ftrength by 
thefe important alliances, their enemies took the 
field. The Arcadians began the campaign by 
entering the territory of Pallene, an Achaean re- 
public , which ftill remained faitMul to Sparta. 
The country was laid wade, the villages burned, 
the city taken by ftorm, and the garrifon, confid- 
ing of three hundred men, partly Lacedaemonians, 
put to the fword. Soon after this fuccefs , the 
Arcadians were joined by the Elians and Argive.s. 
Epaminondas likewife marched fouthward at the 
head of the Thebans, their foot amounting to 
feven thoufand, and their cavalry to five hundred. 
Before he reached the Idhmus, the Laccdxmo- 
rians had been reinforced by a body of two 
thoufand Sicilian troops, agreeably to their treaty 
with Dionyfius; and the Athenians had taken the 
field, under the command of Chabrias, adually 
the mod refpetfled, or at lead the mod popular, 
of their generals. It was naturally the objedf of the 
Spartan and Athenian commanders , to prevent 
the junclion of Epaminondas with the fouthern 
Lillies. For this purpofe they drongly guarded, 
and even fortified the Idhmus ; an expedient which' 
had not been put in pradice fince the expedi- 
tion of Xerxes. The Thebans, however, broke 
through , took Sicydn , and alTaulted Corinth. 
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But Cliabrias, who happentd at this time to enjoy 
the alternate command, repulfed them with fuch 
]ofs, that Epaminondas judged proper to retire 
homeward ; on which account he was blamed and 
djfgraced by his countrymen, who, infolent with 
profperity, thought themfclvcs entitled always to 
conquer. 

The unexpeded retreat of the Thebans , of 
which it is not eafy to conjedure the real caufe ”, 
occafioncd much diifatisfadion among their con- 
federates, particularly the Arcadians. This fimple, 
but warlike people , had obtained diftinguiflied 
honor in feveral recent expeditions. They were 
ufually conduded by the Mantinxan Lycomedes, 
a man gallant in enterprife and perfevering in 
execution ; rich , noblef eloquent, generous, and 
affable. Under a commander equally refpeded 
and beloved , the Arcadians found nothing too 
arduous for their courage. In regular engage- 
ments , they commonly proved vidorious where- 
ever they fought. But their principal merit was 
difplayed in ambuflies and furprife , and all the 
dangerous ftratagems of defultory war. When a 
favorable occafion fummoned their adivity, ncir 
ther length of way , nor difficult mountains , nor 
florins, nor darknefs, could interrupt their courfe, 
or prevent their unexpeded affault Unaffifled 
and alone, tliey had often defeated fuperior Ilrength 

<> The Theban demagognes , as we learn from Uiodoms and 
Plotarch, aceured Epaminondas of treacherous correrpondeacc with 
the enemy, or at lead of fecretly favoring their caufe; but this ii 
altogether improbable. • 

Vid. Xenoph. «tS, et ftq?. 
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and numbers ; and when , together with their Pe- 
loponnefian allies, they ferved under the Theban 
ftandard , their prowefs had been acknowledged 
and admired by the united army. 

The repulfc and retreat of Epaminondas gave 
relief and fplendor to the recent glory of Arcadia, 
and infpired Lycomedes with an ambition which 
he eafily communicated to his countrymen. He 
told them , “ That they were the mod ancient , 
the moft populous , and furely not the leaft war- 
like community , in Peloponnefus ; but that they 
had hitherto neglcifled to profit of the advantages 
which they polfcffed. In the memorable war of 
twenty-feven years, they had joined with the La- 
ccdsemonians, whom they had railed to an author- 
ity, of which the Arcadians, as well as the reft 
of Greece , felt the intolerable oppreflion. That 
of late years they had aded with the Thebans , 
who, by thtir alCftance chiefly, had attained a 
very alarming degree of power, which they oc- 
cafionally exerted or remitted, as fuited their own 
(convenience , without the fmalleft regard to the 
intereft of their confederates. If this power fliould 
be increafed, might not the yoke of ’Thebes be- 
come as grievous as that of Sparta ? It was time 
for the Arcadians to know their own worth ; to 
difdain following the ftandard of any foreign 
ftate ; and not only to vindicate their freedom, but 
to claim their juft pte-eminence. ” The aflembly 
applauded the manly *’ refolution of Lycomedes ; 

” Xenophon’s exprefl^n is lively ; xoo nan xyutni , 

1* thinking him the only man. ” L. vii. p. CtS. 
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and, in order to render it effedual, determined to 
keep poffeffion of fuch places as they had taken 
from the Lacedaemonians or their allies in Elis and 
Achaia , and to complete their conquefts in thefe 
and the neighbouring provinces of Peloponnefus. 

For feveral months they met with little inter- 
ruption in this defign , the Spartans , after the de- 
parture of their auxiliaries , not venturing to take 
the field until the beginning of the enfuing year, 
when they received a new fupply of troops from 
Dionyfuis, and both troops and money 'from 
Artaxerxes. The Theban arms were adtually em- 
ployed in Theflaly and Macedon, as we fhall have 
occafion hereafter to relate; fo that every circum- 
ftance confpired to haften the march of Agefilaus 
and the Lacedaemonians. But the infirmities in- 
cident to old age made him decline the command, 
which was intrufted to his fon Archidamus, his 
colleague Agefipolis ’ not pofTefllng great abilities 
either for war or government. 

The rapid fuccefs of Archidamus, who feemed 
deftined to reftore the declining fortune of Sparta, 
juftified the prudent choice of the magiftrates and 
people. He expelled the, hoftile garrifons from 
the inferior cities of Laconia , (formed Caryae , 
and put the rebellious inhabitants to the fword. 
From thence he haftened to Arcadia, laid wafte 
the fouthern frontier of that province, and pre- 
pared to attack the populous city of Parrhafia , 
when the united ftrength of the Arcadians , 

** Thefe were not Perfuns , but ^e¥tx 9 i 9 Greek mercenaries. ** 
Xennph. I. vil. p. 6i9» 
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commanded by Lycomedes, and reinforced by tfie 
Argives, approached to its relief. Their arrival 
made Archidamus withdraw to the hills that over- 
hang the obfcure village of Midea. While he 
encamped there, Cillidas, who commanded the 
Sicilians , declared that the time limited for his 
abfence was expired , and, without waiting an 
*nfwer , ordered his forces to prepare their bag- 
gage , and to march towards Laconia. But the. 
iieareft paffage into that country had been feized 
by the Meffenians. In this difficulty Cillidas ap- 
plied to Archidamus, who haftened to his defence. 
The Arcadians and Argives at the fame time de- 
camped. The hoftile armies encountered near the 
joining of the two roads which led towards Sparta 
from Midea and Futrefios. As foon as Archida- 
mus beheld the enemy prepared for an engage- 
ment , he commanded the Spartans to form , and 
when they were ready to advance, addrelTed them 
as follows: “ Fellow -citizens and friends! if we 
are Aill brave, we may look forward with con- 
fidence ; we may yet retrieve our affairs , and 
deliver down the republic to pofterity as we re- 
ceived it from our anceftors. Let us ftrive, then, 
by one glorious effort, to recover our hereditary 
renown ; and let us ceafe being the reproach | in- 
ftead of what the Spartans once were, the orna- 
ment and defence) of our friends, our parents, our 
families , and our country. ” 

. While he yet fpoke, it thundered on the right, 
though the day was clear and ferene. The foldiers, 
roufed by the noife, looked towards the diredion 
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from which it came, and beheld, in a confecrated 
grove at no great diftance , an altar and ftatue of 
Hercules , the great progenitor of Archidamus 
and the Spartan kings. Animated by the wonder- 
ful concurrence of fuch aufpicious circumftances, 
they were tranfported with an enthufiafm of valor, 
and impetuoufly ruflied againft their opponents, in 
full confidence of vitSory. The enemy, who 
thought that they had to do with a vanquilhed and 
fpiritlefs people, were aftonifhed at their mien and 
afpedl as they advanced to the attack. The few 
who waited their approach, were totally deftroyed ; 
many thoufands perilhed in the purfuit; it is faid 
by ancient hiftorians that the Spartans loft not 
a man. Archidamus eretfted a trophy , and dif- 
patched a meffenger to Sparta. The people were 
affembleJ , when he communicated his extraordi- 
nary intelligence. The aged Agefilaus Hied tears 
of joy. The Ephori and fenators fympathized 
with the emotions of their king. The patriotid 
wcaknefs was communicated from breaft to breaft} 
the amiable contagion fpread; the fterneft mem- 
bers of this numerous affembly diffolvcd in foft- 
nefs, and melted in fenfibility 

The Spartans Were prevented from reaping the 
full fruits of tins vitftory, by a confiderable* rein- 
forcement which the Arcadians foon afterwards re- 
ceived from Thebes. By the affiftance -of thefe 
troops, the Menalians and Parrhafians, who, from 
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Xenoph. 1 . vii. p. 620. Diodor, et Plat, ubi fapra. 
Xenoph. Ibid. He obferves , jiTu xeivfiv n ctfcc 
iotxpvoc triv, ** So common are tears to and fortow. ** 
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CHAP, their fituation on the fouthem frontier of Arcadia, 
XXXI. were mod expofed to the incurfions of the enemy, 
found means to execute a defign faid to have been 
formerly fuggeftcd by Epaminondas. They aban- 
doned twenty draggling and defcncelefs villages ; 
and chufing an advantageous fituation in the 
centre of their territory, ereded a fortrefs there i 
which they furrounded with- a drong wall. The 
benefit of fecurity attraded new inhabiunts ; the 
walls were extended ; the place acquired the mag- 
nificent name of Megalopolis the lad city built 
by the Greeks, while they preferved the dignity of 
independent government 

. Kevoiu. The temporary fuccefs of the Spartans under Ar-; 

T^^irny chidamus, which is generally aferibed to the valor 
of that commander, was principally occafioncd by 
the withdrawing from Peloponnefus , at a very 
critical jundure , the numerous army of Thebes j 
which was at that time called northward, in order 
to take an important and honorable part in the 
affairs of Magedon and Theffaly. Since the atrocious 
murder of the heroic Jafon, the latter kingdom had 
been afflided by a continued train of crimes and dif- 
orders. Jud gratitude and refped towards the me- 
mory of their generous and warlike chief, engaged 
the Thcfialians to perpetuate the honors of his 
family. He was fucceeded by his brothers Poly- 
dore and Polyphron ; of whom the latter, not being 

»• “ The great city. ” ^ 

I have melted together Paufanias in Bteocic. and Diodorus , 
I. XV. p. }84. but followed the chronology of the latter. 
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able to endure the reftraint of a limited, much lefs 
of a divided rule, attained, by the aflaffination of 
his colleague, the foie dominion of ThefTaly. His 
ftern dcfpotifm was abolilhed by the hand of 
Alexander , who ayenged the blood of his kinf- 
raan *' Polydore, the only meritorious adtion of 
his life. For Alexander ( as his charadler is re- 
prefented to us) exceeded the cruelties of Poly- 
phron, and of all the detefted tyrants that have 
ever been condemned to the infamy of hiftory. 
The Theffalians wfre delivered from fuch a 
monfter by the domeftic confpiracy of his wif?;. 
Thebe, the daughter of Jafon, and her brothers 
Tifiphonus , Pitholaus , and Lycophron ; who 
governed with precarious fway, till the power and 
addrefs of Philip deftroyed their ufurpation , and 
rendered their diflradlcd country , which feemed 
incapable of freedom, a province of Macedonia. 
Such , in few words , were the revolutions of 
ThefTaly ; but the bloody reign of Alexander 
demands more particular attention , being con- 
neded with the general revolutions of Greece. 

A cautious reader will always receive, with fome 
diftruft, the accounts tranfmitted by ancient re-^ 
publicans of the lives and adions of tyrants ”. 

” Hit brother , uncle, or father, according to different authort. 

The acceptation of the word tyrant in Greeh hillory is well, 
known. The Greeks called rufatru , *‘ tyrants , ” thofe who had 
acquired fovereignty, in Hates formerly republican. Tbeflaly , Sicily, 
Corinth, etc. were governed, not by fJaviAst;, but Tofawci, " not by 
kings , but tyrants ; whereas , Macedonia , which had never been 
fubject to any Tpecies of papular government , was ruled, not by 
but /SctciXti;, “ not by tyrants, but kings.” 
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The popular hiftories of Alexander remind ns of* 
the fanciful defcriptions of Bufiris or Pygmalioni 
Yet it cannot be doubted that the tyrant of Thefa 
faly was cruel to his fubjccls , perfidious ta his 
allies, implacable to his enemies, a robber by land, 
and a pirate at fea ” ; bilt that it was his ufual 
diverfion to bury men alive, to inclofe them in the 
ikins of wild bcafts, as a prey to ravenous dogs, 
to mutilate and torture children in the prefence of 
their parents **, can fcarcely be reconciled with his 
fliedding tears for die im.%inary fufferings of 
Hecuba and Andromache, during the reprefenta-* 
tion of the Troades It is true, that he is faid 
to have been alhamed of this weaknefs , and to 
have left the theatre with confufion ; but what 
could have engaged a monfter, fuch as Alexander 
is defcribed , to liften to the pathetic ftrains of the 
tender Euripides ? What pleafure , or what pain , 
could a tyger, thirfting for human blood, receive 
from fuch an entertainment ? Although we abftradl 
from his ftory many incredible fidions, Alexander 
might well deferve the refentment of the ThefTa- 
lians. His injured fubjedls took arms , and foli- 
cited the protedion of Thebes , whofe juflice or 
ambition readily embraced their caufe. As Epa- 
minondas ftill continued under the difpleafure of 
his country, the Theban army was conduded by 
Pelopidas and Ifmenias. Their arrival ftruck 
terror into the confeious bread of the tyrant, who, 

Thete are the words of Xeoopheot p. 6oi. 

Plut. in Felopid, Jd. d« Fort. AUxand. 
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without daring to truft his defence to the numerous 1 
guards and mercenaries by whom his ufurpation 
was fupported , implored the clemency of the 
Theban generals, fubmitting to the m oft humiliat- 
ing conditions which their wifdom might judge 
proper to exad for the future fecurity of his fub- 
jcds 

This tranfadion was fcarcely ended , when the 
Thebans , whofe reputation aud fuccefs rendered 
them the moft proper mediators in the affairs of 
their neighbours , were invited into Maccdon , 
which , fince the death of Amyntas II. had been a 
prey , during fix years , to all the calamities of a 
difputcd fuccefCon. Amyntas left three legitimate 
fons, Alexander, Perdiccas, and Philip, and a 
natural fon , Ptolemy , whofe intrigues chiefly oc- 
cafioned the diforders of the kingdom. He could 
not prevent the acceflion of Alexander to the 
throne, as that prince had attained the age of man- 
hood at the time of his father’s death. But he 
embittered and fliortened his reign , which lafted 
only one year; after which Ptolemy affumed the 
reins of government, as guardian of the minority 
of Perdiccas, and protedlor of Maccdon. It footi 
appeared, however, that his ambition would not 
reft fatisfied with the borrowed power of a regent. 
He gained a eonfiderable party to his intereft, 
baffled theoppofition of Perdiccas’s partifans, and 
boldly ufurped the fovereignty. The friends of 
that unfortunate prince had rccourfe to the juftice 
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and power of Thebes. Pelopida.s entered Mace- 
don at the head of his army ; reflored the nume- 
rous exiles whom Ptolemy had baniflied ; afferted 
the jull rights of Pcrdiccas to the throne ; and , 
after receiving hoftages from the contending facr 
tions , among whom was Philip , the younger 
brother of Pcrdiccas, afterwards king ofMacedon, 
and conqueror of Greece , returned towards Thef- 
(aly , having finally re-eftablinied the tranquillit 3 r 
of the neighbouring kingdom 

In his .journey through a country where he had 
fo lately a<Sed the part of a judge and mafter, it 
feemed as if little, danger could reafonably be ap- 
prehended. Pelopidas had fent, before him a con- 
fidcrable detacliment of his army, to condudt the 
Macedonian hoftages towards Thebes. With the 
remainder he marched fecurely through the terri- 
tory of his Theflalian confederates , when he was 
informed that Alexander had come to meet him 
at the head of his mercenaries. »Evcn this fufpici- 
ous circumftarice could not undeceive the fanguine 
credulity of the Theban chief. He imagined that 
the tyrant had taken this meafure in order to Ihow 
him refpeift, and to juftify himfelf againft fome 
recent complaints of his injured fubjeifts. With an 
imprudence which all hiftorians agree to condemn 
both Pelopidas find Ifmenias threw themfelves 

DioOor. 1. XV. c. xvti. et Pint, in Pelopid* , 

BeOdes Diodorus and Plutarch , the fa^e Polybius feverely 
arralgus the imprudent confidence of Pelopida«» Polyh. Cafaufi. t. ii. 
p. S2> Polybius in that paflTjge fpeaks of the expedition as an 
cmbuiTy. I have carefully compared the di/ferenc writers* adopted 
the uccount that recmcd moll probable and cunfifient-^ 
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into the hands of a traitor, who gloried in dcfpifing 
laws human and divine. They were inftantly 
feized by his order, carried to Pherae , bound, 
imprifoned , and expofcd to the infulting eyes of: 
an invidious multitude. 

It might be expeded that the Theban foldiers 
fhould have been animated with indignation and 
rage at the unexampled treatment of their beloved 
chiefs. But their numbers were too fmall to con- 
tend with the TheflaJian mercenaries ; and when a 
powerful reinforcement arrived from Besotia , they 
family experienced , in the firft encounters with the 
enemy, theabfence ofPelopidas, and the degrada- 
tion of his magnanimous friend. The army was 
reduced to the utmoft difficulties , encompalfed on 
every fide,* unwilling to fight, and unable to fly» 
The troops juftly accufed the inexperience of their 
commanders , remembering their glorious cam- 
paigns in the Pcloponnefus , .where they contended 
with far more formidable enemies. Epaminondas, 
who had commanded them on thofe memorable 
occafions , adlually ferved in the ranks,! The 
foldiers with one accord faluted him general. The 
lingular abilities of this extraordinary man foon 
changed the pofture of affairs ; the tyrant was de- 
feated in his turn , and compelled to retire. Epa- 
minondas, inftead of pulhing him to extremity,, 
which might have turned his defperate fury againft; 
the valuable lives of) the Theban prifoners , ho- 
vered round with a vidorious army, oftcotntiouPy- 
difplayed the advantages of military llcill and con- 
dud ; and while he kept Alexander in continual 
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refped and fear, yet left him fufficient time for re- 
pentance and fubmillion. This judicious plan of 
operations was attended with fuccefs. The tyrant 
implored peace ; but he only received a truce of 
thirty days , on condition of reftoring the perfons 
of Pelopidas and Ifmenias 

Thofe who love to find in hiftory events extra- 
ordinary and romantic, would not eafily excufe my 
omitting to mention the interview of Pelopidas, 
during his imprifonment , with the Theflalian 
ijueen. The daughter of the heroic Jafon united 
the beauty of the one fex with the courage of the 
other, and was beloved by her hufband with fuch 
love as a tyrant can feel , which is always’eorrupted 
by fufpicion. At her earneft and repeated entrea- 
ties', Theb^ was permitted to fee , and converfe 
with, the Theban general, whofe 'merit and fame 
ihc had long admired. But his appearance did not 
sinfwer her expedation.. At beholding his negleded 
and fqualid figure, Ihe was feized with an emotion 
of pity, and exclaimed, “How much, Pelopidas, 
do 1 lament your wife and family.” “ Tou ^ 
Thebe 1 are more to be lamented , ” replied the 
Theban hero, “who, without being a prifoner, 
continue the voluntary Have of a perfidious and 
cruel tyrant. ” The expreffion is faid to have 
funk deep into the heart of the queen, who re- 
membered the reproach of Pelopidas , when , ten 
years, afterwards , (he fupported the courage, and 
ilrged the hand, of the aflaflins of Alexander*". 

*■ Ptttt. in Petopid. Diodorus, Xsnopli. p« 6oi. 
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But this moral narrative, however flrongly authen- 
ticated, cannot be attentively read without occa- 
fioning fome degree of fcepticifm concerning the 
hiftory of Alexander. Had he been the monfter 
which refentment or credulity have taken pleafure 
to delineate, who never entered the apartment of 
his wife without an armed attendant , who (Tept in a 
lofty inacceflible tower, to which he mounted by a 
ladder, and which was guarded by a fierce dog’‘, 
it is incredible that he Ihould have permitted an 
interview between a fecret and open enemy. 

Nor will it be eafy to reconcile with the fierce- 
nefs of the ThelTalian, another anecdote, which has 
probably been invented to difplay the magnani- 
mity of Pelopidas , but which difplays ftill more 
ftrongly the patienCe of Alexander. During the 
confinement of the former at Pherse, the latter is 
faid to have exceeded his ufual cruelties towards 
the inhabitants of that city. Pelopidas confoled 
their afflidion , and encouraged them to hope for 
vengeance. He even fent to reproach the ab- 
furdity of the tyrant , in deftroying daily fo many 
innocent men, from whom he had nothing to fear, 
while he allowed an enemy to live , who would em- 
ploy the firft moment of freedom to punilh his 
manifold enormities. “ And is Pelopidas fo de- 
' firous to die ? ” was the anfwer of the Theflalian. 
“ Yes , ” replied the prifoner , “ that you may the 

Cicero de Offic. I. 3. Plue. la Pelopid. But the. II017 , ag 
related b; Xenophon , is divelted of fuch improbable fictiont i, aod 
Xenophon ftemt hardly to believe all that he relates. He fayg 
Xeyireu i/a-s riruv , — and repeats that it was a hearfay , « few fen- 
tences below. 
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fooner perifli, having rendered yourfelf ftill more 
obnoxious to gods and men**.” The refentment 
of Pclopidas, if ever it was exprefled , proved an 
empty boaft; for immediately after his deliverance, 
the Theban army was , for very urgent rcafons , 
withdrawn from ThefTaly. 

The Theban expedition in the north had allowed 
the Spartans, in fomc degree, to recover their in- 
fluence in the fouth of Greece. Archidamus had 
obtained a complete vidory over the Arcadians, 
the braveft and moft powerful of the confederates. 
The crafty” Antalcidas , with Euthycles ’* , a Spar- 
tan of abilities and intrigue , had been fent as am- 
baffadors to Perfia, in order to haften the fupplies 
of troops, or money, expedled from that country. 
It was time for Thebes to alTert her intereft in the 
Peloponnefus , and to counterad the dangerous 
negociations of her enemies with ^rtaxerxes. 
Epaminondas, whofe recent and ilreHlrious merit 
had nienced the unjuft • clamors of fadion , was 
confirmed in his military command ; and Pelopi- 
das, whofe unfortunate adventure in ThefTaly was 
aferibed lefs to his own imprudence than to the trea- 
chery of Alexander, was difpatched to the Eaft, as 
the perfon beft qualified to condud a negociation 
with the minifters of the great king. He was ac- 
companied by the ambaffadors of Elis, Argos, and 
Arcadia ; thofe of Athens followed foon after- 
wards; fo that there appeared, for the firft time, 
a general congrefs of the Grecian ftates , to fettle 

♦* Plutarch, iu Palopid. ♦» Plut. ia Axeuerx. 

♦♦ Xcaopb. Htllen. 
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and adjuft their interefts at the court of a foreign c 
prince. It might be expecled, that afcene fo new 
and interefting fliould have excited the 'attention 
of hiftorians ; yet they have left us ignorant in 
what city of his dominions Artaxerxes received the 
Greeks. At their arrival , the king treated At^ 
talcidas with that partial kindnefs due to an ancient 
gueft and favorite; but at their public audience, 
the appearance , the fame , and the eloquence of 
Pelopidas , more majcftic than that of Athens, 
more nervous than that of Sparta", entitled him 
to a juft preference, which the king, whofe rank 
and temper alike difdained reftraint, was at no pains 
to conceal. 

The Theban rcprefented , that in the battle of 
Platxa , fought above a century ago, and ever fincC 
that memorable engagement , his countrymen had 
uniformly adhered to the intereft of Perfia, at the 
rifk of loofing whatever men hold moft precious. 
That the dangerous war in which they were 
adtually engaged , had been occafioned by their 
open and fteady oppofition to the meafures of the 
Spartans, previous to their deftruftive invafions of 
Afia. The imperious pride of Agefilaus could 
never forget the affront offered him at Aulis , 
when, in imitation of Agamemnon, he intended to 
offer facrifice before his embarkation. He had 
begun hoftilities without juftice , and carried them 
on without fuccefs. The field of Leutftra had been 
alike fatal to the ftrength and glory of Sparta; 
nor would that ambitious republic have reafon to 
Plut. in Pelnpid. 
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boaft of its recent fuccefs in Arcadia, if, at that 
unfortunate jundure , the Thebans had not been 
prevented, by rcafons equally important and ho- 
norable, from aflilling their Peloponnefian con- 
federates. Tiraagoras the Athenian , guided by — 
mStives which ancient *' hiftory has not conde- 
feended to explain, feconded, with vigor and ad- 
drefs, the arguments of the illullrious Theban. 

In vain did Leon, the colleague of Timagoras, 
remonftrate againll his perfidy. The other deputies 
were confounded by his impudence; and before 
they had time to exprefs their aftonilhment and 
indignation , the king dcfired Felopidas to explain 

The extraordinary bcbavionr of Timagoras deferves attention. 

He eo« operated with the enemy of his country, and the atnbaflador 
of a ftate actually at war with it. VT’e raay^ gueft his motives by hia 
reward. He received from the king of Perfia, at bis departure, gold 
abd filver, and other valuable prefentt, particularly a bed of curious 
eonilroctioR , with Pcrfian flaves to make it, the Greeks being little 
acquainted with tliat operation ; and he was carried in a fedaii to the 
fca^shore at the king's expenfe. Yet this man had the effrontery tn 
return to Athens , and to appear in the public affcnibly. He knew 
the force of eloquence and intrigue over the capricious minds of Ms 
countrymen ; he knew that the practice of receiving, bribes was fu 
ufual , that the Athenians had lofl the proper fenCe of its barenef's. 

He perhaps remembered the pleafant prupofal of Epicrates, that 
inftead of nine Archons , the Athenians should annnally elect nine 
ambafTidors, chofen from the poorefi citizens, who might return rich 
from Ferfia. Epicrates had acquired a very undue proportion of 
wealth by this infamous means, as we learn from an oration ofLyGas. 
Tct the Athenians were left indignant at bis guilt, than delighted 
with his humor- Timagoras, however, was not fo fortunate; he 
was accufed by hit colleague Leon , and condemned to death, nee, 4f 
we may credit Flotarcb , becaufe he bad betrayed hit truft , and 
accepted bribes, but becaufe the Athenians were extremely dirpleafed 
that Felopidas had effected the object of his commiflion at the Perfica 
eourc. Flut. in Felopid. 
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tlie objed of his commiffion , and the demand of < 
his countrymen. The Theban replied , that he 
had been fent to propofeand ratify a treaty between 
his republic and Perfia , on conditions equally 
advantageous to both , fince the carrying of them 
into execution would deftroy the power of thofe 
ftates which had hitherto occafioned fo much dif- 
turbance and danger to all their neighbours. His 
propofals were, that the Athenians fhould be com- 
manded to lay up their fleet, and that the fertile 
country of Meffenia fhould be declared totally 
independent of Sparta. If any oppofition to the 
treaty were made by thefe powers, that war fhould 
be levied againft them by Perfia , Thebes , and 
their allies ; and if the inferior cities of Greece 
declined to engage in fo juft a caufe , that their 
obftinacy fhould be punifhed with an exemplary 
feverity. The king approved thefe articles, which 
were immediately configned to writing, confirmed 
by the royal fcal , and read aloud to the ambaf. 
fadors. On hearing the claufe which related to 
Athens, Leon exclaimed, with the freedom peculiar . 
to his country, “ The Athenians , it feems , muft 
look out for fome other ally , inftead of the king 
of Perfia. ” After this daring threat , the ambaf- 
fadors took leave, and returned to Greece with 
all poflible expedition 

Pelopidas was accompanied by a Perfian of 
diftintftion , intruded with the inftrument contain- 
ing the treaty. On his arrival in Thebes, the 
people were immediately afTembled , and being 

Xcioph. p, 6JI , *e Teqq. 
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CHAP, acquainted with the happy fruits of his embafTy, 
XXXI. they commended his diligence and dexterity. With- 
tion of the out lofing a day, meffengers were difpatched to 
demand the attendance of reprefentatives from the 
Grecian ftates, whofe interefts were all alike con-, 
cerned in the late important negociation. It does not 
appear that either Athens or Sparta condefeended 
to obey the fummons. The convention, however, 
was very numerous. The Perfian read the treaty, 
Ihowed the king’s feal, and, in the name of his 
mafter, required the agreement to be ratified with 
the formality of oaths ufually employed on fuch 
occafions. The reprefentatives almoR: unanimonfly 
' declared that they had been fent to hear, not to 
fwear; and that before the treaty could be ratified 
by general confent, its conditions muft be previ- 
oudy difeuffed in the particular alTembly of each 
independent republic. Such was the firm , but 
modecate anfwer of the other deputies-, but the 
high fpirited Lycoraedes went farther than his col- 
leagues. His friend and countryman , Antiochus, 
who had lately aded as the ambaflador of Arcadia 
at the Perfian court , returned difgufted by the 
contempt Ihown towards his country by the great 
Icing, who hefitated not to prefer Elis to Arcadia. 
'In giving an account of his embaffy to the Ten 
thoufand (the name ufually bellowed on the Arca- 
dians fince the re-union of their tribes in Man- 
tinjea and Megalopolis), he indulged himfelf in 
many contumelious expreflions againfl Artaxerxes 
■’ and his fubjeds, which were greedily liftened to by 

the refentment and envy of his hearers. “Neither 
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the wealth nor the power of the great king were 
fo great in reality as flattery and falfehood repre- 
fented them. The golden plane-tree , which had 
often been fo oflentatioufly defcribed, could fcarce 
afford lhade to a gralhopper. He himfelf h.ad 
been an attentive obferver; yet all he could find 
in Perfia was the idle retinue of vice and luxury, 
bakers, butlers, and cooks, a ufelefs and fervile 
train; but men fit to contend with the Greeks, he 
neither himfelf faw, nor thought it poflible for 
others to difcover. ” The proud difdain of An- 
tlochus had been communicated entire to the brcafl: 
of Lycomedes. He declared , that Arcadia needed 
not any alliance with the great king; and that 
were fu'ch a matter in agitation , Thebes would 
not be the proper place to determine it , fince 
every convention tending to a general peace ought 
to be held in that country which had been the 
principal fcene of war. 

The Theban magiftrates difcovered the mingled 
fymptoms of difappointment , indignation, grief, 
and rage. They accufed Lycomede? as a traitor 
to Thebes, and an enemy to his country; but he 
defpifed their empty clamors, and, without deign- 
ing an anfwer , walked from the affembly , and 
was followed by all the deputies of Arcadia. Not- 
withflanding this fevere mortification, the Thebans 
did not abandon the ambitious proje(ff at which 
they had long aimed. Nothing favorable , they per- 
ceived, could be expeded in the general congrefs 
of the ftates, fo that they allowed the affembly to 
break up without infiffing farther on their demands. 
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But-at the diftance of a fliort time, they reuewed | 
the fame pro{K>fal to the feveral republics , begin- 
ning with Corinth, one of the weakeft, yet raoft 
wealthy, in hopes that whatever oppofition the 
overtures of the king of PerGa, and their own, 
had found in the united ftrength and conGdence 
of the alTembled confederacy, few fingle Gates at 
leaft would venture to provoke the indignation of j 
fuch powerful adverfaries. Butin this, too, they 
were difappointed. The Corinthians declined en- 
tering into any alliance with the king of Pcrfia, i 
and fet his power at deRance. The magnanimous 
example was imitated by their neighbours; the 
fccrct pradices of the Thebans were equally fruit- 
lefs with -their open declarations and demands. 

Epaminondas encouraged his countrymen to ac- | 
quire, by arms, that pre-eminence which they had 
vain'y expeded to obtain by negociation. His re- 
nown, juftly incrcafed by the recent tranfadions in 
Thclf^ly , rendered his influence irrefiftible. He ' 
was again intruded with the command of a power- 
ful army, with which, for the third time, he in- 
vaded the Peloponnefus. The Elians and Arca- 
dians, though hoftile to each other, were alike dif- 
pofed for rebellion againft Thebes ; but inflead of 
marching into their territories, a meafure which 
might have engaged them to fettle thejr private 
differences , and to unite againd the common 
enemy, Epaminondas endeavoured to qualh their 
difaffedion by the rapid conqued of Acbaia, 
which , dretching along the Corinthian gulph , 
fkirted the northern frontiers of Elis and Arcadia. 
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From the nature of their government the Achxans 
ufually enjoyed more tranquillity than their neigh- 
bours. They pofiefTed not any great town , whofe 
needy and turbulent inhabitants, feduced by po- 
pular demagogues, could roufe the whole province 
to arms and ambition. Towards the eaft and the 
idhmus of Corinth, the cities of Sicyon and Phlius 
bad long been regarded as feparate republics, un- 
connedled with the general body of the Achaean 
nation, ^gium enjoyed the prerogative of confti* 
tuting the ufual place of convention for the 
ftates of Achaia ; but Dym^, Tirtaea, and Pellen6, 
fcarcely yielded to ^gium in populoufnefs and 
power , and feem , with fevcral places of inferior 
liote, to have formed fo many feparate and inde- 
pendent communities, all alike fubjedt to the fame 
equitable fyftem of Achaean laws. Immediately 
before the Thtban invafion the ariftocracy bad. 
acquired an undue weight in the conftitution of 
Achaia, fo that the principal nobles and raagif- 
tfates were no fooner informed of the approach of 
ah enemy, than they flocked from all quarters of 
the province ^to meet Epaminondas, foliciting his 
favor and friendlhip, and little anxious about the 
independence of their country ', provided they 
rtight preferve their perfonal privileges and pri- 
vate fortunes. .The people perceiving^ themfelves 
betrayed by thofe who ought to have been their 
p'rotedlors , abandoned all thoughts of rcfiftance. 
Epaminondas accepted the fubmiflion of the magif- 
trates, and received pledges of their engagement, 
that Achaia Ihould thenceforth adhere to the intereft 
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CHAP, of Thebes , and follow the ftandard of that 
XXXI. republic 

Be»o)u. This conqueft, which was efifcded without ftrik- 

Achai'a. it’s ^ blow, aud without producing any internal 
revolution of government , was deftrudlive and 
bloody in its confequences. Epaminondas , for 
reafons not fufliciently explained, returned with his 
army to Thebes ; but before he arrived there , 
various complaints againd his condudi had been 
I - made in the Theban affembly. The Arcadians 

and Argives complained that a people, who knew 
by their own recent experience the inconveniences 
of ariftocracy , Ihould have confirmed that fevere 
form of government in a dependent province. 
The democratic fadlion in Acbaia fecrctly fent 
emiffaries to feconci the complaint. The enemies 
of Epaminondas feized the favorable opportunity 
of accufing and calumniating that illudrious com- 
mander , and the capricious multitude were per- 
fuaded to condemn bis proceedings , and to fend 
commifiGoners into Achaia, who, with the allidance 
of the populace, as well as of a confiderable body 
of mercenaries, dilTolved the ariftocracy, baniflied 
or put to death the nobles , and inftituted a de- 
mocratic form of policy. The foreign troops had 
fcarcely left that country, when the exiles, who 
were extremely numerous and powerful, returned 
with common confent, and, after a bloody and, 
defperate ftruggle, recovered their ancient influence 
in their refpedive cities. The leaders of the populace 
were now, in their turn, put to death or expelled; 

■ ' Xtsopb. f. <:i. • 
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the ariftocracy was re-cftabl!Qied ; and the magif- 
trates , knowing that it was dangerous to depend 
on the unfteady politics of Thebes , craved the 
protedion of Sparta, which was readily granted 
them. The Achaeans approved their gratitude by 
ravaging the northern, while the Lacedaemonians 
infclled the fouthern frontier of Arcadia; and that 
unhappy province felt and regretted the incon- 
venience of its Qtuation between two implacable 
enemies 

Sicyon, though governed by the Achaean laws, 
did not follow, on this occafion, the example of 
its neighbours. That unfortunate city, which had 
long been the feat of luxury and the arts, was 
referved for peculiar calamities. Euphron, a bold, 
crafty, and ambitious demagogue, having already 
acquired great credit with the Lacedaemonians, was 
defirous of, obtaining equal confideration among 
the enemies of that people, hoping, by fo many 
foreign connexions, to render himfclf abfolute 
jnafter of his little republic. For this purpofe he 
fecretly reminded the Arcadians and Argives, 
that “ Sicyon , having the fame laws and govern- 
ment , would naturally embrace the fame alliance 
with the neighbouring cities ; but the danger of 
this event he would undertake to remove, with 
very flender afliftance from Argos and Arcadia. •’ 
The admonition was not loft; a body of armed me.«i 
arrived at Sicyon ; Euphron affembled the peoplg ; 
the government was changed ; new magiftrates 
were appointed, and Euphron was intrufted with 
the command of the national force, confifting chiefly 
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of mercenaries. Having obtained this , he obtained 
all. By carefies, bribes, and flattery, the troops 
were gained over to his party , and became 
attached to his perfon. His colleagues in the 
government were removed by fecret treachery or 
open violence. His private enemies were held the 
enemies of the ftate, accufed, condemned, and 
baniflied; and their confifeated eftates augmented 
the wealth of Euphron , whole rapacity knew no 
bounds, fparing neither the property of indivi- 
duals nor the public treafury, nor the confecrated 
gold and filver which adorned the temples of Si- 
cyon. The fums amafled by fuch impious means 
enabled him to confirm his ufurpation. He aug- 
mented the number of his mercenary guards, who, 
while they opprefled the republic , w^re ufeful 
auxiliaries to the Argives and Arcadians. What- 
ever thefe nations thought proper to command, 
the foldiers of Euphron were ready to pbey ; and 
partly by this alacrity in their fervice , partly by 
bribing the principal men in Argos and Arcadia, 
the crafty tyrant expedled to prevent thofe neigh- 
bouring communities from interfering in the do- 
meftic affairs of Sicyon' * • 

i ■ Such was the venality and corruption of the 
Greeks , that this deteftable policy was attended 
with fuccefs , until jEneas , the Stymphalian , 
obtained the command of the Arcadians. This 
i]pan, av'ailing hirafclf of the vicinity of Sicyon to 
Stymphalus, the place of his birth and rcfidcnce, 
had formed a connexion with the opprefled citizens 
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of the former. iEncas ^ perhaps, had not^fuf- 
ficiemly fliared the largeffes of Euphron; per^ 
haps the humanity of his nature ” lamented the 
fuft'erings of the Sicyonians. Whatever was bis 
motive , it is certain that he endeavoured to expel 
their tyrant , and to reftore their liberty. 

Euphron, however, had the dexterity to engage 
fucceffively in his favor the Lacedaemonians, 
Athenians , and Thebans. He fpared neither 
pains , nor promifes , nor bribes. He was com- 
monly his own ambaffador; and his adlivity and 
abilities muft h.tve rifen far above the ordinary- 
pitch , to engage the principal {fates of Greece , 
one after another, to fupport, in diredl oppofition 
to their principles , the tyranny of a fingle man. 
Infurredfions at home , and ho(filities from abroad, 
at length occafioned his downfal. He efcaped to 
Thebes with the grcatefl part of his treafure. His 
enemies fent proper perfons to counteradl his in- 
trigues there. The money, -however, and the ad- 
drefs of Euphron, prevailed with the Theban 
magiffrates , and he expedfed to be reftored in 
triumph by the Thebans, as he had already been 
by the Athenians. But the Sicyonians, who fol- 
lowed him to Thebes, perceiving his familiarity ’* 
with the principal men of that city, had recourfe 
to the only expedient that feemed capable of 
fiuftrating his defigns, and afTaflinated Euphron 
in the Cadmaea, while the Theban archons and 

** Xenophon feems to approve this reafon. He fays iEneas , 
the StympbaUan, rsitiea; ovrxru; fxt" Tct tv 
the grievances of the Sicyonians intolerable.'* 
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fena^ors were afTemblcd within the walls of that 
edifice 

The murderers were feized , and the atrocity, as 
well as the indignity of their crime, was ftrongly 
reprefen ted to the fenate by one of the archons, 
who probably regretted the death of Euphron , as 
the lofs of a wealthy client. The criminals denied 
the fadl, till one, bolder than the reft, not only 
avowed but juftified the affaftination as equally 
lawful, advantageous, and honorable. And fo 
little horror do men feel at crimes which prevail in 
their own age, and with which their fancies are 
familiar, that the alTaffins were unanimoufly ac- 
quitted by the Theban fenate, whofe award was 
approved by the alferably 

Meanwhile the war languiflied on both fides, 
and the hoftile confederacies were on the point of 
being diffolved. The Athenians and Arcadians, 
equally difgufted with their refpeclive allies, con- 
cluded a treaty of peace and mutual defence , by 
the intervention of Lycomedes the Mantinaean , 
who was flain in his return from Athens by a party 
of Arcadian exiles. This negociation gave ge- 
neral alarm ; the Arcadians, who had entered into 
treaty with Athens , were the allies of Thebes ; and 
the united ftrength of thefe three republics was at 
that time fufficient to fubdue and enflave the reft 
of Greece. The terror was increafed when it ap- 
peared that the Athenians had little inclination to 
evacuate feveral places in the Corinthian territory 
which they had undertaken to defend againft the 
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Arcadians and Tlicbans. 13 y feafonable vigilance chap. 
the Corinthians anticipated a defign , too iinjuft to xxxi. 
be publicly avowed ; they cautioufly dilTembled 
their fears; gracioufly thanked Chares, who had 
arrived with an Athenian fleet on pretence of offer- 
ing them his fervice, but took care not to admit 
him within their harbours; and by extreme kind- 
nefs and condefcenfion, accompanied with warm 
profeflions of gratitude for the proteeffion hitherto 
afforded them , they got rid of the foreign garri- 
fons , without coming to an open rupture with tlie 
Athenians. But the narrow efcape which they 
had made, and the dread t)f being expofed in future 
to any fimilar danger , made them extremely foli- 
citous to promote a general peace on the terms 
propofed by Artaxerxes and the Thebans. Mo- , 
lives of the fame kind influenced the cities of 
Achaia, and the little republic of Phlius, which, 
together with Corinth , were the only allies that re- 
mained faithful ‘to Sparta. A fimilarity of in- 
terefts occafioned a clofc communication of views 
and meafurcs among all thofe communities; who 
agreed, by common confent, to difpatch an em- 
baffy to Sparta , requefting that fhc would accept 
the conditions of peace lately offered by Thebes, 
or if flie thought it inconfiftent with honor to 
cede her juft pretenfions to Meffene, that (he 
would allow her faithful but helplefs allies to enter 
jnto a feparate negociation with the Theban re- 
public. 

The reafonablenefs, and even modefty , of this Reaton. 
requeft nauft have been apparent to the Spartans , ** 

O ,, maud. 
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when they refletfled on the ufeful ferviccs of the 
allies, and confidercd how much they had already 
fuhered in their caufe. The Fhliafians , in par* 
ticular, had, during five years, given fuch iliuftri- 
ous proofs of their unfliaken adherence to Sparta, 
as ftand unrivalled in the hiftory of national honor 
and fidelity. Situated in the midft of enemies, 
they had continually, fince the battle of Leuclra , 
fuffered the invafions and aflaults of the Thebans , 
Arcadians , and Argives. Their territory was to- 
tally wafted ; their city clofely befieged ; their 
citadel , more than once , furpril'ed and taken ; their 
wealth, public and private, was exhaufted, and 
they fubfifted precarionfly on provifions brought 
from Corinth , for the payment of which they had 
pledged their beafts of burden and inftruments of 
agriculture. Yet , under the preffure of thefe 
inultiplied calamities, they had preferved their 
fidelity inviolate ; they had difdained to accept 
the peace which the Thebans offered them on con- 
dition of their forfaking Sparta ; even , at laft , 
they were determined to negociate with Thebes 
for neutrality alone; nor had they humbly foli- 
cited permiffion to embrace this meafure, until 
Corinth , the only fource of their fubfiftence , feemed 
ready to forfake them 

The ftrength of fuch arguments urged by the 
eloquence of Patrocles the Phliafian , .might have 
fofeened, if any thing could have foftened,the in-, 
flexible temper of the Spartan fenate, and difpofed 
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that afTcmbly to prefer the intereft of their 
allies, ‘and their own immediate fafety , to the in- 
fifting on a fruitlefs cl.iim to MefTene, which, un- 
aided and alone, they could never expeft to main- 
tain. But the pretenfions of this extraordinary 
people feem to have become more lofty , in pro- 
portion to their inability to fupport them ; and , 
on that particular occafion , the proud obftinacy , 
natural to the Spartans, was increafed by an ani- 
mated fpeech of Archidamus, full of the moft 
confident hopes , and glowing with all the warmtli 
of his age and charadier. 

He fpoke with contempt concerning the d^- 
fedion of the confederates. “ The Phliafians , 
the inhabitants of Corinth and Achaia , may , with- 
out exciting furprife, expreCs an anxiety for peace ; 
fafety, not glory, is their aim. But the Spartans 
have a charader to fuftain , which it would be in- 
famous to relinquifh. They expcd not barely to 
exift , but to enjoy fame and honor , the true 
fweeteners of exiftencc ; and , if that be impoffibic, 
they muft perifh ! Yet is not their fituation de- 
fperate : a nation cannot be reduced to any con- 
dition of diftrefs , in which a warlike genius, and a 
well-regulated government, may not afford relief. 
"But in military experience and abilities , we are ftiU 
unrivalled ; and fuch a fyftera of policy as we en- 
joy, no other people can b'oaft. We enjoy, be- 
fides, temperate and laborious habits, the coo* 
tempt of pleafure and wealth; an ardor for mar- 
tial glory , and an ambition of honeft fame. Thefe 
arc powerful auxiliaries, when proteded by the 
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CHAP, immortal gods,wliofe oracles anciently approved 
xxxt. our juR: conqueft of Meffene. Nor, though the 
Corinthians and Achseans forfake us, fliall we be 
deRjtute of warlike allies. The Athenians , ever 
jealous of Thebes , their moft formidable neigh- 
bour , will again take arms in our caufe. Diony- 
fius,.the tyrant of Sicily, gives us hope of farther 
^allilfance; the king of Egypt, and many princes 
,of Afia , declared enemies of Artaxerxes, are ail 
naturally our friends. We pofTefs, bdfideS, though 
not the perfons and aitual fervice , the hearts and 
afFedions at leaft, of whatever is moft eminent in 
! I-.: .Greece. In all the republics , whoever is diftin- 

guiftied by his fame , his wealth , or his virtues , 
though he may not accompany our ftandard, 
fecretly willies fuccefs to our arms. I am of opi- 
nion , too, that the crowd “ of Peloponnefus, that 
mob on which we at firft too vainly relied , will at 
.length return to their duty. They have obtained 
.none of thofe advantage-^, the vain profped of 
which urged them to revolt. Inftead of acquiring 
the independent government of their own laws , 
they have fallen a prey to lawlq^s anarchy, or been 
fubjeded to the inhuman cruelty of tyrants. The 
bloofly feditions, of which they once knew the 
nature by report only , they have long experienced; 
and there are adually more exiles frpm particular 
cities, than were formerly from all Peloponnefus. 
tBut even banilhment is happinefs to thofe who, 

0x^9?. Itocrat. in Archill. He means the AccaiUins, Eliins, 
etc. focmetl; allies of Sparta. 
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while they remained at home , butchered each chap. 
other at the altars; and '.vho, inftead of that peace- xxxi. 
ful abundance which they enjoyed under the Spar- 
tan government , periflied for want of bread. 

Such is the condition of the Peloponnefians , whofe 
lands have been laid wafte , their cities defobted , 
and that conRitution and thofe laws, under which 
they once lived the happieft of men, overturned 
from the foundation. VV^e might fubdue them by 
force; but that is not neceffary; they will vo- 
luntarily return to their allegiance, and folicit our 
protcdlion , as alone capable to alleviate their 
mifery , and prevent their total ruin. 

' “ But had v/e nothing of this kind toexpedl, 
and were the one half of Greece not more difpofed 
to injure us , than the other to abet their injuRicc, 

I have ftill one rcfolution to propofe , harlh indeed 
and fevere , but becoming thofe fentiments which 
have ever animated the Spartans. Profperity , that 
conceals the infamy of cowardice robs fortitude of 
half its glory. It is adverfity alone that can dif- , 
play the full luftre of a firm and manly charadleri 
I propofe, therefore, that rather than cede a ter- ' ‘ 

ricory , which your anceflors acquired by the blood 
and labor of twenty vidorious campaigns , you 
fiiould remove from Sparta your wives , children , 
and parents, who will be received with kindnefs 
in Italy, Sicily, Gyrene, and many parts ofAfia. 

Thofe who are fit to bear arms muft alfo leave the 
city, and carry nothing from thence that may noc 
eafily be tranfported. They muft, then, fix on 
fome poft well fortified by nature , and which art 
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may render fecurc againft every boftile afTault. 
This, thenceforth, muft be their city and country; 
and from this, as a centre ^ they muil on all Tides 
infeft the enemy , until either the Thebans re. 
mit their arrogance, or the lafl: of the Spartans 
perini 

The fpcech of Archidamus cxprclTed the ge. 
neral fenfc of his country. The allies were dif- 
miffed with pcrmiffion to acfl as bell fuited their 
convenience , but with aflurance that Sparta would 
never liften to any terms of accommodation while 
deprived of lYlclTen^. With this anfwer the am. 
balTadors returned to their refpedive cities. Soon 
afterwards they were difpatched to Thebes, where, 
having propofed their demands , they were offered 
admillion into the Theban confederacy. They 
anfwcred, that this was not peace, but only a change 
of the war ; and at length , after various propo- 
fitions and reafonings , they obtained the much de. 
fired neutrality 

The Spartans , thus deferted on every fide , 
would probably have been the vidims of their 
pride and obllinacy , if circumdanccs, unforefeen 
by Archidamus, had not prevented the Thebans 
and Arcadians from carrying on the war with their 
ufual animofity. Projeds of glory and ambition 
had diiarmed the refentment of Epaminondas, 
That adive and enterprifing leader , who thought 
that nothing was done, while any thing was neg- 
Icded, had fet himfelf to render Thebes midrefs 
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•f the fea. The attention and labor of the re- 
public was diredled to this important objed; pre- 
parations were made 3t Aulis with filence and 
celerity ; and when the defign fcemed ripe for 
execution, Epaminondas failed to Rhodes, Chios^ 
and Byzantium, to concert mcafurcs with thofe mari- 
time Bates, which had already begun to feel the fevere 
yoke of the Athenians , and become eager to fhake 
it off. But the vigilance of the latter , who had 
fent out a ftro?lg fleet under Laches , a commander 
of reputation and ability, prevented the dangerous 
confequences of this defedion , and the 7 heban 
arms were , at the fame time , fummoned to a 
fcrvice which more immediately concerned their 
intereft and honor. 

Alexander , the tyrant of Pherx , began once 
more to difplay the refources of his fertile genius, 
and the inhuman cruelty of his temper. His 
numerous mercenaries , whom he colleded and 
kept together with fingular addrefs , .and the fe- 
crct afTiftance of Athens , enabled him to over- 
run the whole territory , and to gain pofTeflion 
of all the principal cities , of ThefT^ly The 
opprelTed Theffalians had recourfe to Thebes, 
whole powerful protedion they had fo happily ex- 
perienced on former occafions , and whofe llandard 
they had uniformly followed , with an alacrity 
which afforded a fufficient pledge of their grati- 
tilde. The Thebans decreed to alTift them with 
ten thoufand men , and the^ cqnimaud was 
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intrufted to Pelopldas , the perfonal enemy of Alex- , 

ander. But the day appointed for the march was I 

darkened by an eclipfe of the fun , which greatly 
diminiflied the army, as Pelopidas was unwilling ^ 
,to exad the reluctant ferviccs of men difpirited 
by the imaginary terrors of fuperftition. Such 
only as, defpifing vain omens, defired to follow 
their beloved general , were conducted into Thef- 
faly ; and being joined by their allies in that coun- 
try near the town of Pharfalus, they encamped at ' 
the foot of the mountains of Cynofcephalse. 

The tyrant approached with an army twenty 
thoufand ftrong, boldly offering them battle. Nor 
did Pelopidas decline the engagement , though 
his foot were, in number , inferior to the enemy. 

The adion began with the cavalry, and was fa- 
vorable to the Thebans ; but the mercenaries of / 
Alexander having gained the advantage of the 
ground,' preffed with vigor the Theban and Thef- 
falian infantry. In this emergency, Pelopidas rode 
up , and encouraging the retiring troops with his 
voice andadion, gave them fuch frelli fpirits, that 
Alexander did not doubt their having received a 
confiderable reinforcement. The mercenaries were 
preffed in their turn , and thrown into diforder. 
Pelopidas darting his eye through their broken 
ranks , efpied Alexander in the right wing rallying 
Jiis men , and preparing to advance with his ufual 
intrepidity. At this light the Theban was no 
longer mafter of his pallion. Naturally a foe to 
tyrants, he beheld a perfonal foe in the tyrant 
Alexander. Accompanied by a few horfemen , he 
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impetuoufly ruflied forward, calling aloud to hisjc ii. A r. 
adverfary, and challenging him to fingle coml^t. xxxi. 
•Mexander, fearing to meet the man whom he had 
injured, retired behind his guards, who received, firft 
with a fliowef of javelins, and then with their Ipcars, 
the little band of Pelopidas ; who, after producing 
fuch carnage as Homer aferibes to the rage of 
Diomed or Achilles, fell a vldim to the blindnefs of 
his own ungovernable fury. Meanwhile , his troops 
advancing to the relief of their general, the guards 
of the tyrant were repelled ; the Thebans, with 
their allies , proved victorious in evefy part of the 
battle ; the enemy were difperfed in flUght, and 
purfued with the lofs of three thoufand men. 

But the death of Pelopidas threw a gloom over Honors 
the vidlory. He was lamented by the Thebans 
and Thelfalians with immoderate demonftrations 
of forrow. Accompanied by an innumerable 
crowd of real mourners , his body was carried in 
proceflion to Thebes. The Thelfalians, in whofe' 
fcrvice he had fallen , requelted the honor of fup- 
plying the expenfes of his funeral, which wasxele- / 
brated with every circumltance of fad magni- 
ficence. The multitude recolledled the eclipfe , 
which preceded his departure, and which, as they 
believed, announced his misfortune ; and, in allufion 


Diodorus fays, that the bodies of ihofe whom he flew covered 
a lonj; tract of ground. Plutarch is equally hyperbolical. The battles 
of Homer rendered the marvellous iu mili'.ary defeription too familiar 
to the Greek hiflorians , I mean, Diodorus, Plutarch, Paufanias ; 
Thucydides and Xenophon knew their duty better. 
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to that fatal omen, exclaimed, “that the fun of 
Thebes was fet, and her glory departed for ever.” 
The Thebans appointed Malcitas and Diogeito* 
to 'the command in ThelTaly. The tyrant was again 
defeated j and dripped of all his conqiiefts. But 
what appears extraordinary, he was allowed to live 
and reign in Pherae “, while the neighbouring cities 
entered into a clofe alliance with Thebes. 

The foreign expeditions which have been de- 
feribed, were not the only caufes that diverted the 
attention of the Thebans from the affairs of Pelo- 
ponnefus. While Epaminondas was employed 
abroad in the fleet, and Pelopidas in ThelTaly, the 
government of Thebes was on the point of being 
overturned by an ariflocratical fadtion. The in- 
habitants of Orchomenus, the fecond city in Boeotia, 
and anciently the rival of Thebes entered into 
this confpiracy , which was to be executed at the 
annual review of the Orchomenian troops. But 
the plot was difeovered by the fears or the repent- 
ance of Tome accomplices, who became informers. 
The cavalry of Orchomenus , to the number of 
three hundred , were furrounded and cut to pieces 
in the Theban market-place. Nor did this venge- 
ance latisfy the enraged multitude, who marched 
in a body to Orcbomcnu.s, befieged and took the 
city, rafed it to the ground, put the men of full 
age to the fword , and dragged their wives and 
children into captivity 

" tjiodor. 1. XV. c. 20. Pauraniu Baotib 

*1 Diodor. 1. xv. c. 20. 
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While operations, deftrudlive or fruidefs, em- 
ployed the adlivity of Thebes, her allies in Arca- 
dia were occupied with defigns ftill more blame- 
able. Their own ftrength and numbers, together 
with a confidence in Athens , their new con- 
federate , encouraged the Arcadians to give full 
fcope to their ambition , by which they had been 
long animated. To pave the way for the total 
conqueft of the Peloponnefus , in which they had 
already obtained a dangerous afcendant , they began 
by wrefting feveral places from the Elians, the 
Icaft warlike , and moft wealthy , of their neigh- 
bours. The Elians, worfted in every encounter 
with the enemy, craved the afliftance of Sparta, 
which being reinforced by the Achaeans (notwith- 
ftanding the neutrality fo recendy ftipulated), 
made feveral vigorous , but unfuccefsful efforts , for 
the defence of the Elian territory. The Arcadians 
ftill pufhed their conquefts in that country , gaining 
one town after another, and at length Olympia it- 
felf, the moft precious jewel of the Elians, and 
the greateft ornament of the Peloponnefus. As 
poireffors of the facred city, and by Virtue of a 
pretended right derived from the inhabitants of 
Pifa , an ancient but decayed place in the neigh- 
bourhood of Olympia , the Arcadians prepared to 
celebrate the hundred and fourth Olympiad, the 
time of which was at hand. At the ^proach of 
this auguft folemnity , the concourfe , as ufual, was 
great from every part of Greece ; hoftilities were 
fufpended ; and all parties united in common 
amufements, and common ceremonies of religion. 
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CHAP. The prayers and facrifices were performed, and 
XXXI. the military games had begun , when the performers 
Which are gpj fpecffators Were alarmed by the fudden clalhing 
'fd'hy the armor , and the fight of a real battle. The 
arrival of Eliaiis had marchcd forth with their whole forces, 
arm's!"* and furprifed the Arcadians, who , with two thou, 
fand Argives , and a body of Athenian cavalry 
^ amounting to four hundred , guarded the facred 
groves and temples of Olympia. The vigor of 
their unexpeded alTault fucceffively repelled thefe 
intruders, who fled in diforder through the ftrcets, 
and were purfued by the Elians with an infpired 
valor, “fince,” f.rys Xenophon , “ Heaven alone 
can do, in one day, what no other power can ac- . 
complifli but in great length of time ; make 
cowards courageous The Arcadians , how- 
ever, recovering from their confternation , began 
to rally. The aflailants were relifted with ob- 
ftinacy ; but did not retire, till having loft Stratolas 
their commander , with other brave men , they 
retreated in good order, after giving a confpicuous 
proof of their courage and intrepidity to thofe who 
had long defpifed the foftnefs of their iinwarlike 
charadcr. The Arcadians renewed the guard with 
double vigilance; fortified the avenues that led to 
the Stadium and Hippodrome; and having taken 
thefe neceffaiA' precautions againft a fecond furprife, 
proceeded with the remaining ceremonies of the * 
feftival , which , though brought to an undifturbed 

Tcitf-s; ysisMivs* siyf ryy a-fryv Msv ivv sumivffxt Sl'Vifira 
y.xi £v aiifjiTroi nii «v £v ■xi/ja: rn; Me 

evra- etAxiy-a; P. 639. 
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conclufion , was never acknowledged in the records 
of the Elians 

After celebrating the Olympic games, the mixed 
concourfe of people, returned to their refpeclive 
homes , and the Arcadians found themfelvcs foie 
mailers of the city and temple of Jupiter , con- 
taining the collecfled treafures of many centuries, 
the rich gifts of vanity and fuperllition. Oppor- 
tunity, joined to want, is naturally the mother of 
injuftice. The Arcadians, who, to promote their 
ambitious defigns , had raifed a body of Handing 
troops called Eparitoi , laid hold of the facred trea- 
fure, in order to pay thofe mercenaries, whofe de- 
' mauds they were otherwife incapable of fatisfying, 
without great inconvenience. The Mantinaeans 
firft protelled againft this unwarrantable rapacity. 
Inllead of accepting their proportion of the 
plunder, they impofed , for the payment of the 
mercenaries , a tax on themfelves, of which they 
tranfmitted the produce to the archons , or ma- 
gidrates, appointed by the Ten Thoufand to ad- 
miniller the general concerns of the Arcadian 
nation. The archons,* who had themfelves freely 
handled the facred money , reprefented to their con- 
ftituents the affedled delicacy of the Mantinjeans 
as an obllinacy extremely dangerous to the Hates 
of Arcadia, and infinuatcd that this unfeafonabic 
regard for juHice and piety moH probably concealed 
fome very criminal defign. 


*■ Xenoph. 1 . vii. p. «:s , et feq^. «t Diudorus, 1 . xt. c. si. 
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The Ten Thonfand, or, as we Hiould fay, the 
States-Geiicral , liftened to this infidious accufation; 
and fummoned the municipal magiftrates of Man- 
tinaea to appear and anfwer for their condudl. 
They refufed to obey; a detachment of the Epa- 
ritoi was fent to bring them by force; theManti- 
iixans fliut their gates. This firmnefs roufed the 
attention of the States ; and many members of 
weight in that alTembiy began to fufped that the 
Mantina^ans muft polfefs fome fecret ground of 
confidence, that encouraged them to fet at defiance 
an authority which they were bound to revere. 
They reflev^ed firft on the alarming confequences 
to which Arcadia might be expofed by plundering 
the Ihrines of Jupiter ; and then on the injuftice 
and impiety of the deed itfelf. Thefe fentiments, 
enforced by the fuperftition of the age , fpread with 
rapidity in the affembly ; it was determined thence- 
forth to abftain from a confecrated fund , the viola- 
tion of which might prove dangerous to them- 
felves, and entail a curfe on their pofterity; and, 
to prevent the bad conf.quences of the defertion 
of the Eparitoi , whpfe pay muft thereby be di- 
minilhed , many wealthy Arcadians , who could 
fubfift on their private incomes , enrolled them- 
felves in their ftead. 

Thefe meafures , though approved by the States , 
gave great uneafinefs to the archons, to the mer- 
cenaries, and to all who had fhared the Olympic 
fpoil , left they might be called to account for iheir 
rapacity, and compelled to'fefiind the fums which 

they 
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they had embezzled. To prevent this danger, they 
bad recourfe to the Thebans, from whom they re* 
(quelled immediate afliftance , on pretence that th 6 
States of Arcadia were ready to revolt to Sparta. 
The States, on the other hand, fent an embafly 
requeuing the Thebans not to pafs the Ifthmus j 
lintil they fhould receive farther invitation. Nor 
were they fatisfied with barely counterac"ling the 
hegociations of their enemies. Having determined 
not to derive any benefit from the wealth of Olym- 
pia , they thought proper to rellore that city , as 
well as the dire(ilion of the games , to thofe who 
had , from time immemorial , enjoyed both , and 
to conclude a peace with the Elians, who folicited 
it with much earneftnefs, as a meafure highly con- 
ducive to the general intereft of the Peloponnefus. 

The congrefs , affembled for this beneficial pur- 
pofe, was held atTegea, and confided of deputies 
from Elis , and from many cities of Arcadia. 
When matters were feemingly adjulled to the fatif- 
fadlion of all parties, entertainments, as ufual. 
Were prepared ; and the deputies * except thofe of 
IVlantinsea, mod of whom were invited home by 
the vicinity of their city, remained at Tegea to 
celebrate the fead of peace. While they were 
employed in drinking and merriment, the archons, 
and fuch^others as dreaded the confequences of this 
hady accommodation , addreffed themfelVes to a 
Theban general , who commanded a confiderable 
body of Boeotian troops that had long garrifoned 
Tegea , in ordcr'to fecure the fidelity of that place 
and the adjacent territory. The Theban had 
Vot. IV. ' ‘ P ' 
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himfelf made free with the facred treafure, and waS 
therefore eafily prevailed on to embrace any mca- 
fure that might prev'ent an inquiry into that enor- 
mous crime. Nothing appeared fo proper *for 
this purpofe as to feize and detain the unfufpedling 
deputies , who confilled of the leading men from 
moft cities of Arcadia. This fcheme was no 
fooner propofed , than carried into execution. 
The gates of Tegea were fecured ; a body of 
armed men furrounded the place of entertainment; 
the deputies , who had prolonged to a late hour 
the joys of feflivity , were taken unprepared , and 
conduced to various places of confinement , their 
number being too great for one prifon to contain 
Next day, the Mantinseans , being apprized of 
this unexpedled event, difpatched mefiengers , de- 
manding fome few of their citizens who happened 
to remain a Tegea , after the departure of their 
companions; and at the fame time acquainting the 
magiftrates of that place , the archons , and the 
Theban general , that no Arcadian Could be put to 
death without a fair and open trial. They lik6- 
wife, without lofs of time, difpatched an erabaffy 
to the feveral cities of Arcadia, roufing them to 
arras in their own defence , and exhorting them to 
refeue their imprifoned citizens , and to avenge the 
infult offered to the general body of their nation. 
When thofe who had committed the outrage , and 
efpecially the Theban general, were acquainted 
with the vigor of tlicfc proceedings, they began 

" ifenoph. p. S4*. 
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to be more alarmed than before. As they had 
feizcd but few IVlantinseans, they could derive little 
advantages from the hoftages of that city , whofe 
refcntment they had moft reafon to fear. They 
were fenfible of deferving the indignation of Ar- 
cadia ; and that the general voice of Greece mufl: 
condemn the irregularity and violence of their 
meafures. Intimidated by fuch refledlions , the 
Theban commander at once fet the prifoners at 
liberty; and, appearing next day before an affembly 
as numerous as could be colleded in fuch trouble- 
fome times, endeavoured to excufe his condudl, 
by faying, that he had heard of the march of^the 
Lacedaemonian army towards the frontier, and that 
feveral of the deputies , whom he had feized , were 
prepared to betray Tegea to the public enemy. 
The Arcadians were not the dupes of this fliallow 
artifice; yet they abftained from punifhing their 
own wrongs, and fent ambaffadors to Thebes, 
who might deferibe the injury that had been com- 
mitted , and impeach the criminals*'. 

Upon hearing the accufation, Epaminondas, who 
was then general of the Boeotians , declared , that 
his countrymen had done better in feizing , than 
in difeharging the Arcadians , whofe condudl was 
highly blamable in making peace without the advice 
of their confederates. “ Be aflured ” continued 
he to the ambaffadors, “that the Thebans will 
march into Arcadia, and fupport their friends in 
that province. ” This refolution , which exprdfed 
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the general fenfe of the republic , was heard with 
great indignation by the Arcadian ftates , and 
their allies of Elis and Achaia. They obferved, 
that the Thebans could not have felt, much lefs 
have expreffed, any difpleafure at the peace of 
Peloponnefus , if they had not deemed it their 
intereft to perpetuate the divifions and hoflilities of 
a country which they wiQied to weaken and to fuh- 
due. They entered into a ftridler alliance with 
each other, and prepared for a vigorous defence} 
fending ambaffadors to Athens and Sparta , that 
the former might be ready to thwart the meafures 
of a neighbouring and rival ftate, and that the 
latter might take arms to maintain the independ- 
ence of that portion of Greece, of which the 
valor of Sparta had long formed the (Irength and 
bulwark. 

During thefe hoftile preparations, Epaminondas 
took the field with all the Boeotians , with the 
Eubceans , and with a ftrong body of ThefTalians . 
partly fupplied by Alexander , and partly railed by 
the cities which Pelopidas had recently delivered 
from the yoke of that cruel tyrant. Upon his ar- 
rival in the Peloponnefus , he expedled to be joined 
by the Argives, the Meffenians , and feveral com- 
munities of Arcadia , particularly the inhabitants 
tof Tegea and IVlegalopolis. With thefe hopes, 
he proceeded fouthward to Nemea, an ancient city 
in the Argive territory, diflinguiOied by the games 
celebrated in honor of Hercules. There he en- 
camped for feveral days, -with an intention to in- 
tercept the Athenians , whofe ncareft route into 
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Peloponnefus lay through the diftridt of Ncmea ; c h A P* 
convinced that nothing could more contribute , than xxxi. 
an advantage over that people in the beginning of 
the campaign , to animate the courage, as well as 
to increafe the number of the Theban partilans in 
every part of Greece. But this fcheme was de- ■ 

feated by the prudence of the Athenians, who, 
inftcad of marching through the Ifthmus , failed to 
the coaft of Laconia, and proceeded from thence 
to join their confederates at Mantinaea. Apprized 
of this defign , Epaminondas moved his camp , 
and marched forward to Tegca , which being 
ftrongly fortified, and enjoying a lofty and central 
fituation, was judicioufly chofen as the place of 
rendezvous for his Peloponnefian confederates. 

Having continued feveral weeks at Tegea, he was 
much difappointed that none of the neighbouring 
towns feat to offer their fubmilfion, and to folicit 
the protetflion of the Theban arms. This wafte of 
time gave him the more uneafinefs, as his com- 
mand was limited to a Ihort term. The ftrength 
of the enemy at Mantinaea was continually increaC- 
ing. Agefilaus had already conduded the Lace<- 
dajraonians to the frontier of Arcadia. If they 
likewife fhould join , the»combincd force? would 
prove fuperior to the army of Epaminondas, 
which amounted to thirty thoufand in number, 
and of which the cavalry alone exceeded three 
thoufand. Confidering thefe circumftances , he 
fuddenly determined on an enterprife , which, if 
crowned with fuccefs , would render the prefent 
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c If A p. hitherto fruitlcfs expedition not unworthy of hi» 
XXXI. former fame. 

Fail* in Having decamped with his whole army in the 
ten.*pMo flight, he performed a hafty march of thirty miles, 
fiirprire in Order to furprife Sparta ; and had not the ex- 
Spattij traordinary fwiftnefs of a Cretan deferter apprized 
Agefilaus of the danger, that city would have been 
taken unprepared , and totally incapable of de- 
feAce “. The bulk of the Lacedaemonian army 
had proceeded too far on the road to Mantinaea , 
to anticipate the defign of the enemy ; but the 
aged kin^, with his fon Archidamus , returned, 
with a fmall but valiant band, to the defence of 
Sparta. The engagement which followed , as re- 
lated by Xenophon , appears one of the moft ex- 
traordinary that hiftory records. Epaminondas 
had employed every precaution which his peculiar 
fagacity could fuggeft; he did not approach Sparta 
by thofe narrow roads , where a fuperiority of 
numbers would afford him fmall advantage ; he 
did not draw up his forces in the plain , in which , 
while entering the town , they might have been an- 
noyed with miffile weapons ; nor did he allow an 
opportunity of furprifing him by ftratagem or am- 
bufcade, in the management of which the Spar- 
tans were at all times fo dexterous. Seizing an 
eminence which commanded the town, he deter- 
mined to defcend into it with every advantage on 

*• Xenophon fayi, ainrp v£or7(«v n-avrajrierni iiifin Tuv tcM-wn- 
tuyut. Xenophon , p. 644. “ As a neft quite ileftiiute of its 

defenders. ” 
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his fide, and without the feeming poffibillty of c h a f. 
being expofed to any inconvenience. But the iffue xxxi. 
of fo well concerted an enterprife , the hiftorian 
hefitates whether to refer to a particular providence 
of the gods, or to afcribe to the invincible courage 
of men actuated by defpair. Archidamus , with 
fcarcely a hundred men , oppofed the progrefs of 
the enemy, cutdown the firft ranks, and advanced 
±0 alTault the remainder. Then , ftrange to relate ! - 

thofe Thebans , fays Xenophon , who breathed fire , 
who had fo often conquered , who were far fuperior • 

in number, and who polTeffed the advantage of 
the ground , fliamefully gave way. The Spartans 
purfued them with impetuofity, but were foon re- 
pelled with" lofs ; for the divinity , whofe affiftance 
had produced this extraordinary vidtory , feems alfo 
to have preferibed the limits beyond which it was 
not to extend 

Epaminondas, foiled in an attempt which pro- amiin 
mifed fuch a fair profpedl of fuccefs , did not fink 
Under his difappointment. As he had reafon to Mamt. 
believe that the whole forces at Mantinaea would ”**• 
be withdrawn from that place to the defence of 
Sparta, he. immediately founded a retreat, returned 

** Plutarch tells a flory • on this oecalion , of a young Spartan 
named Ifadas , who ftripped naked » anointed bimfelf with oil, 

{allied forth with a fpear in one hand, and a fword in the other, 

and traced his path in blood through the thickeft of the enemy. ^ 

He returned unhurt was crowned for his valor , but fined for 
fighting without his shield. Plut in yigefil. To a modern reader, 

Xenophon's acconnt of the battle will appear a pompous defeription 
of the effect of panic terror with which the Thebans were infpired, 
by finding, inftead of vrsrTixv rfMACsv, ** a difencclefs neft, thQ 
vigorous opnofitiou of men in arms. 
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to Tegea vvith the utmoft expedition , allowing 
his infantry to take time for reft and refrefhment, 
he, with admirable prefence of mind, ordered the 
horfe to advance forward to Mantinaea (which was 
diftant only twelve miles), and to maintain their 
ground until his arrival with the reft of the army. 
He expeded to find the Matinxans totally un- 
prepared for fuch a vifit , and as it was then au- 
tumn , he doubted not that moft of the townfmeri 
would be employed in the country, in reitping and 
bringing in the corn. His plan was wife, and 
well executed. The fituatipn of the Mantinaeans 
correfponded to his hopes. But it feemed as if 
fortune had delighted to baffle his fagacity. Before 
the Theban forces arrived at Mantinaea , a nume- 
rous and powerful fquadron of Athenian cavalry 
entered that place, commanded by Hegelochus, 
who then firft learned thedeparture of the allies to, 
proted the Lacedaemonian capital. He had fcarce- 
ly received this intelligence, when the Thebans 
appeared, and, advancing with greatrapidity , pre- 
pared to effed the purpofe of their expedition. 
The Athenians had not time to refrelh themfelves; 
they had eat nothing that day ; they were inferior 
in number; they knew the bravery of the Theban 
and Theflalian cavalry, with whom they muft con- 
tend ; yet , regardlefs of every confideration but 
the fafety of their allies, they rufhed into the field , 
flopped the progrefs of the affailants , and , after a 
fierce and bloody engagement , which difplaycd 
great courage on both fides , obtained an acknow- 
ledged vidory. The enemy craved the bodies of 
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their dead ; the vidlors ereded a trophy of their chap. 
ufeful valor, which had faved the corn, cattle, xxxl. 
Haves, women, and children ” of Mantinsea from * 

falling a prey to the invaders. 

The repeated misfortunes, which would have Epamf. 
broken the fpirit of an ordinary commander, only 
determined Epaminondas to a general engagement, mines to 
in which he might either wipe off the memory of 
his late difgrace , or obtain an* honorable death , gagement. 
fighting to render his country the fovereign of 
Greece. The confederates had re-aflembled at 
Mantinaea , ftrengthened by confidcrable reinforce- 
ments. Frefli fuccours had likewife arrived to the 
Thebans. Never had fuch numerous armies ” 


taken the field during the perpetual wars in which 
thofe unhappy republics were engaged. But bat- 
tles become really interefting, notfo much by the 
number of the troops, as by the condud of the 
generals. It is worth while, fays the military 
bidorian , to obferve the operations of Epami- 
nondas on this memorable occafion. Having 
ranged his men in battalions, he led them, not 
along the plain , which was the neareft road to 
Mantinaea, but turning to the left, conduced them 
by a chain of hills which joined that city and 
Tegea, and fkirted the eaftern extremity of both. 
The enemy , apprized of his march , drew up their 
forces before the walls of Mantinaea; the Lacedx- 


His move* 
ments 
preceding 
the battle 
of Maoti* 
n«a« 


monians, and fuch Arcadians as had embraced the 


more honorable caufe, in the right wing, the 


Xenapbon , I. vii. p. 644, rs Diodorus, I. xv. c. 21. 

** Xenoph. p. *45. 
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CHAP. Athenians in the left , the Achaeans and Ellans 
xx3ft. forming the main body. Meanwhile Epaminon- 
• das marched flowly along, extending his circuit, 

as if he wilhed to decline the engagement. Hav- 
ing approached that part of the mountain which 
faced the hoftile army , he ordered his men to halt, 
and to lay down their arms. His former move- 
ments had occafioned great doubt and perplexity ; 
but now it feemed evident that he had laid afide all 
thoughts of fighting that day , and was preparing 
to encamp. This opinion, too lightly conceived , 
proved fatal to the enemy. They abandoned their 
arms and their ranks, difperfed in their tents, and 
loft not only that external arrangement, but that 
inward preparation ”, that martial ardor of mind, 
which ought to animate foldiers at the near profpedl 
of an engagement. Epaminondas feized the de- 
cifive moment of attack. Facing to the right, 
he converted the column of march into an order 
of battle. His troops were thus difpofed inftant- 
aneoufty in the fame order in which he meant to 
fight. At the head of his left wing, which con- 
fifted of the flower of the Boeotians, and which, 
as at the battle of Leudra, he formed into a firm 
wedge, with a fliarp point, and with fpreading 
flanks, he advanced againft the Spartans and Man- 
tinxans ; and trufting the event of the battle to 
the rapid impulfe of this unexpeded onfet, he 
commanded the centre and right wing , in which 

• ” EXu« ,«£» Tu» iTsXs.aiaK rnt tv txi; Vfo; rnv ««%)(» untx- 

rxzur.v. t^vrs it txV tv rai; ruvrse^triv. Xenoph. p. 64t- 
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he placed lefs confidence, to proceed with a flow 
pace, that they might not come up and grapple 
with the oppofing divifions of the enemy, until 
the vidlory of his left wing had taught them to 
conquer. 

This judicious defign was crowned with merited 
fuccefs. The enemy, perceiving the dreadful 
ihock to which they were expofed, flew to their 
arms, put on their bucklers and helmets, bridled 
their horfes, and fuddenly refumed their ranks; 
but thefe diflferent operations were performed with 
the trepidation of furprife and hafte , rather than 
with- the ardor of hope and courage ; and the 
whole army had the appearance of men prepared 
rather to fuffer , than toinflid, any thing cruel or 
terrible The Spartans and Mantinaeans, drawn 
up in firm order , fternly waited the firft brunt of 
the aflailants. The battle was fierce and bloody , 
and after their fpears were broken, both parties 
had recourfe to their fwords. The wedge of Epa- 
minondas at length penetrated the Spartan line, 
and this advantage encouraged his centre and right 
wing to attack and repel the correfponding divifions 
of the enemy. The Theban and Theflalian ca- 
valry were equally fuccefsful. In the intervals of 
their ranks Epaminondas had placed a body of 
light infantry, whofe miflile weapons greatly an- 
noyed the enemy’s horfe , who were drawn up too 
deep. He had likewife taken the precaution to 


’’* n«yr<5 S: Ti noCKXn n TroitiTUT tyxirxt. Xenoph. 

». « 4 «. 
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CHAP, occupy a rifing ground on his right with a con-. 

Tf,xxi. fiderable detachment , which might take the Athe- 
nians in flank and rear, fliould they advance from 
their poft. Thcfe prudent difpontions produced a 
vidory , which Epaminondas did not live to com'i 
plete or improve. In the heat of the battle he 
received a mortal wound and was carried to an 
eminence , which was afterwards called the Watch- 
tower ", probably that he might the better obferve 
the fubfequent operations of the field. But with the 
departure of their leader was withdrawn the fpirit 
which animated the Theban army. Having im- 
petuoufly broke through the hoftile ranks , they 
knew not how to profit of this advantage. The 
enemy rallied in different parts of the field, and 
prevailed in feveral partial encounters. All was 
confufion and terror. The light infantry, which 

Paufaniai , in Arcad. fays j that Epaminondas was killed by 
Gryllus » the fon of Xenophon the Athenian ; and , as a proof 
of this aflTerdon , mentions a beautiful picture of the battle of 
Mantinsea • in the Ceratnicus ol Athens, as well as the monu- 
ment of Gryllus « erected by the Mantinseans on the held of 
battles both fubfifling in the time of Paufanias , and both aferib- 
ing to this Athenian the honor of killing Epaminondas. Plu- 
tarch, in AgeGlao, fays, that Anttcrates, a Spartan killed Epaminon- 
das with a fword; that his pofterity were thence called Macbairi- 
piiides; and that, as late as the days of Plutarch, they enjoyed 
certain immunities and honors as a recompence for the merit of 
their anceftor Anticrates in deflrnying the wotft enemy of Sparta. 
Gryllus the fon of Xenophon fell in the battle of Mantinxa; and 
the words , or rather the filence of his father, is eery remarkable 
concerning the death of Epaminondas: ** The Theban column broke 
the Spartans, but when Bp^”*inondas ftll ^ the reft knew not how to 
tife the victory. ** 'What Citblimity in. this palSage, if Gryllus really 
(lew Epaminondas ! 

Panraa. ubi fbpra. 
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had been ported amidrt the Theban and Theffalian 
horfe, being left behind in the purfuit, were re- 
ceived and cut to pieces by the Athenian cavalry, 
commanded by Hegelochus. Elated with this fuc- 
cefs, the Athenians turned their arms againrt the 
detachment placed on the heights, confirting chiefly 
of Euboeans, whom they routed and put to flight, 
after a terrible flaughtef. With fuch alternations 
of vidory and defeat ended this memorable en- 
gagement. Both armies, as conquerors, ereded 
a trophy; both craved their dead, as conquered'’; 
and this battle, which being certainly the greateft, 
was expeded to have proved the moft decifive , ever 
fought among the Greeks , produced no other con- 
fequence but that general languor and debility long 
remarkable in the fubfequent operations of thofe 
hortile republics. 

When the tumult of the adion ceafed, the moft 
dirtinguilhed Thebans aflembled around their 
dying general. His body had been pierced with a 
javelin; and the furgeons declared, that It was im- 
poflible for him to furvive the extradion of the 
weapon. He afleed whether his Ihicid was fafe? 
which being prefented to him , he viewed it with a 
languid fmile of melancholy; joy. He then dcr 
manded , whether the Thebans had obtained the 
vidory? Being anfwered in the affirmative (for the 
Laccdiemonians indeed had firft fent to demand 
the bodies of their flain ) , he declared himfelf 
ready to quit life without regret, fince he left his 
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CHAP, country triumphant. The fpedlators lamented , 
XXXI. among other objeds of forrow , that he fliould die 
without children , who might inherit the glory of 
his name , and the fame of his virtues. “ You 
millake,” faid he with a cheerful prefence of mind, 
*•' I leave two fair daughters , the battles of Leuc- 
tra and Mantinsea, who will tranfmit my renown 
to the lateft ages.” So faying, he ordered the 
weapon to be extradled , and immediately expired. 
The awful folemnity of his death correfponded 
with the dignified fplendor of an adlive and ufeful 
life. He is ufually deferibed as a perfedl cha- 
radter j nor docs the truth of hiftory oblige us to 
■ detradl any thing from this defeription, except that 
in fome inftances , and particularly in his laft fatal 
invafion of the Peloponnefus , he allowed the blaze 
of patriotifm to eclipfe the mild light of juflice 
and benevolence. He was buried in the field of 
battle, where his monument ftill exifted , after four 
centuries, in the time of Paufanias, with an in* 
feription in elegiac verfe, enumerating his ex* 
ploits. Hadrian, then mafter of the Roman world, 
added a fecond column; with a new infeription*’, 
in honor of a charadlcr, whom that unfteady 
emperor had genius to admire, but wanted firm* 
refs to imitate. 

An elegant Roman writer gives a brief but com* 
prchenfive panegyric of Epaminondas , that during 

Cicere Acnil. Quxfl. I. i. et paflim. Plutarch. Corn. Hepos . 
FauCia. ViU. PauCin. in Arcad. ct BoeoUc. 
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his lifetime Thebes was the arbiter of Greece ; 
whereas both before and afterwards, that republic 
continually languilhed in fervitude or dependence 
But this obfervation betrays the inaccurate parti- 
ality of a biographer , who often exalts the glory 
of a favorite hero, at the cxpcnfe of hiftoric 
truth. By the death of Epaminondas , Thebes 
was deprived of her principal ornament and de- 
fence , the fource of her confidence , and thefpring 
of her adivity ; and her councils were thenceforth 
lefs ambitious , and her arms lefs enterprifing 
But fix years after that event, fhe controlled the 
decifions of the Amphidyonic council; and, in- 
ftead of being reduced to a condition of depend- 
ence , her power was ftill formidable to the moft 
warlike of her neighbours. 

Soon after the battle of Mantinaea, a general 
peace was propofed under the mediation of Ar- 
taxerxes, who wanted Grecian auxiliaries to check 
the infurredions in Egypt and Leffer Afia, which 
difturbed the two laft years of his reign. The 
only condition annexed to this treaty was , that 
• each republic fliould retain its refpedive polTeflions. 
The Spartans determined to rejed every accom- 
modation until they had recovered Meffenia ; and 
as Artaxerxes had uniformly oppofed this demand, 
they tranfported forces into Egypt, to foment the 

*° Hujus de virtutibns vitaqne Tatis frit dictum, fl boc unum 
adjunxcru, yuoJ nemo eat infieias; Tbebac ft ante Epaminondam 
natum, et poft ejus interitum , pctpetua alieno paruifle imptriei 
contra eas , quamdiu ille prreruecit reipublicie, caput fiuHe totiut 
Grxciac. Corn. Nepot, in Epam. 

Vid.Folyb. Hill. I. ei. c. xli. 
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defedlion of that provlncei At the head of A | 
thoufand hcSvy-armed Lacedsemonians, and terl 
thoufand mercenaries, AgefilailS fupported one 
rebel after another, having fucceflively fet on the 
throne Taches and Nedlanebus **. In this dif- 
honorable war he amaffed cOnfiderable wealth , by 
means of which he probably expeded to retrieve [ 
the affairs of his country. But returning home 
by Cyrertaica, he died on that coaft, in the eighty- 
fourth year of his age , and forty-firft of his reign 
His charader has been fufficiently illuftrated in the 
courfe of this work. He was the greateft, and 
the moft unfortunate of the Spartan kings. He 
had feen the higheft grandeur of Sparta, and he 
beheld her fall. During the time that he governed * ' 
the republic, his country fuffered more calamities 
and difgrace than in feven centuries preceding his 
reign. His ambition and his obllinacy , doubtlefs, 
contributed to her difaders ; yet fo natural were 
the principles from which he aded , fo probable his 
hopes of fuccefs , and fo firm and manly his drug- 
gies for vidory , that a contemporary \Vriter, who 
could fee through the cloud of fortune , ventured* 

.to beftow on Agefilaus a panegyric '* , which exalts 
him beyond the renown of his mod illudrious pre* 
decedbrs. 

Pint, in Ageniao. niodomt, I. sv. c. xxii. 

*> Diodor. 1. xv. e. xxii. 

** 'O u; A/mAnsy , by XeBophcn. 
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CHAP. XXXII. 


Slate of Greece after the battle of Maettinaa.^ 
The Antfbiilyonic Council. — Betuming Profpe- 
rity of Athens, — Vices refulting from its Govern,, 
ment. — Abufet of the judiciary Parmer. — Of the 
Theatre, — Qegeneracy of Grecian Mujk. — Ex. 
treme Profligacy of the Atbeniasu. — The Vices 
of Chares render him the Idol of the Multitude, 

— The Social War — Banisbmesst of Timotbeut 
and Ipbicrates. — • Difgraceful IJfue of the War. 

— Pbilofophy. — Statuary. Praxiteles. The 
Cnidian Venus. — Painting. Pampbilsts , Nicias , 
Zeuxis. — Literature. Xenophon. Hit Military 
Expeditions. Religious and literary Retreat. 
Lyjlas. Jfocrates. Plato. Hit Travels. He 
fettles in the Acadesny. His great Vierms. 
Theology. Cofmogony. Do5rine of Ideas. Of 
the Human Underjianding. The pajjtons. Vir. 
tiies. State of Retribution. Genitts , and Cba* 
raller. 


With the battle of Mantinza ended ‘ the 
bloody ftruggle for dominion , 'which had 
long exhaulfed Thebes and Sparta. In that , or 
in the preceding engagenaents, they had loft their 

‘ Xenophon’s Greek hiilory llkewife ends with that battle. 
Ilcncefurth we follow Plutarch and Diodorus , from whom wt 
learn tlie principal citcimilances of great events , which the orators 
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ablcft generals , and the flower of their troops. No 
Theban arofe to emulate the magnanimity of Epa- 
minondas , and to complete the deflgns of that il- 
luflrious patriot. Archidamus , who fucceetled on 
the Spartan throne , imperfedly juflifled the high 
opinion conceived of his early wifdom and valor. 
Weakened by their wounds , and fatigued by exer- 
tions long and fruitlefs, thofe republics funk into 
fuch weaknefs ; as encouraged pretenfions of their 
neighbours that had long lain dormant. 

During the fuperiority, or, in the language of 
ancient writers, during the empire of Athens, 
Sparta, and Thebes, the majefty of the Amphic- 
tyonic council had degenerated into an empty 
pageant. Its deliberations were confined to matters 
pf mere form ; it regulated fome ceremonies of 
fuperflition ; it fuperintended games and fpedacles ; 
it preferved peace and good order among the crowd 
of ftrangers who affembled, at ftated times, to 
confult the oracle of Apollo. But for more than 
a century pall , the public meafures of the Greeks 
had been diredled by councils held, not at Delphi, 
the relidence of the Amphidtyons, but in Athens, 
Sparta , or Thebes , in one or other of which the 
allies convened on every important emergency, 
acl^nowledging , by their prefence there, therefpec- 
tive authority of thofe capitals which were regarded 
as the heads of their feveral confederacies. But 
■when^firft the Peloponnefian , then the Boeotian 

Ifocratet and Dcnioftheiiet , AriQotle's TreatiTe of Politics , and 
Xenophon’s Dircoiirfts on the Revenues and Gaverament of Athens, 
Still (Babli as maia fully to expluia. 
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war, and laft of all the battle of Mantinaea, had chap. 
levelled the greatnefs , and overthrown the proud xxxil. 
tyranny of thofe domineering republics, the Am- 
phidyonic council once more emerged from ob- 
feurity ; and the general ftates of Greece having 
affembled according to their national and hereditary- 
forms, fpurned the imperious didates of any Angle 
community. 

While this event ftrengthened thefoederal union. The Atht.' 
and tended to reftore the primitive equality of the '*• 
Grecian Hates, various circumHances concurred to many of 
revive the afpiring ambition of Athens. During »h«ir ma. 
the Boeotian war , the Athenians had aded as auxi- pon™*. 
liaries only ; without making fuch efforts as en- fion*. 
feebled their ftrength , their arms had acquired 
great luAre. Their powerful rivals were humbled ov. 3. 
and exhauHed : experience had taught them the 
danger of attempting to fubdue, and the impofli- 
bility of keeping in fubjedion , the territories of 
their warlike neighbours : but the numerous idands 
of the iEgean and Ionian fcas , the remote coaHs 
of Thrace and AAa, invited the adivity of their 
fleet , which they might now employ in foreign , 
conqueAs, fearlefs of domeAic envy. It appears, 
that foon after the death of Epaminondas, Euboea 
again acknowledged the authority* of Athens; an 


* Cotnp. Diodffr. 1. xvi. p. 5t3* et Demoftheaet de Cherfooero^ 
fiib fine , et £fchines in Ctefiphonc. It appears * however , from 
thefe authors that the Thebans foon afterwards endeavoured to ^ 
recover Euboea. The Athenians again refrued it from their power » 
at the exhortation of Timotheus, whofe pithy fpeech is commended 
by Demolthents : What, my eountrymen, the Thebans in the 
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event facilitated by the deflrudlion of the Theban 
partifans , belonging to that place, in the battle of 
Mantinxa. From the Thracian Bofphorus to 
Rhodes, feveral places along both (bores fubmitted 
to the arms of Timotheiis , Chabrias, and Iphi- 
crates; men, who having furvived Agefilaus and 
Epaminondas, were far fuperior, in abilities and in 
virtue, to the contetnporary generals of other re- 
publics. The Cyclades and Corcyra courted the 
friendfhip of a people capable to interrupt their 
navigation and to deftroy their commerce. By- 
zantium had become their ally , and there was rea- 
fon to hope that Amphipolis would foon be ren- 
dered their fubjedl. Such multiplied advantages 
revived the ancient grandeur of Athens , which 
once more commanded the fea , with a fleet of 
near three hundred fail , and employed the beft 
half of her citizens and fubjeds in (hips of war or 
commerce ’. 

This tide of profperity , which flowed with mofl: 
apparent force immediately after the battle of Man- 
tinxa * , has been fuppofed produdive of very 
important confequences. While Epaminondas 
lived, the Athenians, itisfaid, were kept vigilant 
in duty through jealoiify and fear ; but after the 

islanil , and you (till deliberating; ! Why not already in the harbour ? 
why not embarked ? why is not the lea covered with your navy ? " 
Cemolthen. ubi fupra. 

> Xenoph. Hellen. I. vii. p. «iy. Diodorus, 1. xv. c. xi. 
Kocrat. Panegyr. et de Pace. 

■* JuHin. I. vi. c. ix. firll made this obfervaiion , which has been 

frequently repeated. . • . 
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(Jeath of this formidable enemy, they funk into c n it P. 
thofe vices which occafioned their ruin. This xxxii, 
fpecious remark is not founded in truth. Two 
centuries before the birth of Epaminondas, the Tetnin°iie. 
injuftice , the avarice, the total corruption of the 
Athenians, is forcibly defcribed by one of the moft 
rcfpedtable of their countrymen *, who compofed 
a fyftem of wife laws in order to afcertain their 
rights , and to reforrg their manners. But it was 
difficult to corred abufes that feem inherent in the 
nature of democracy, which, even as regulated by 
Solon , but ftill more as new-modelled by Pericles, 
left the citizens tyrants in one capacity, and flaves ' 
in another. The divifion of the executive power 
of government among the . archons , the fenate , . • • • 

affembly, and even various committees of the 
aflembly , rendered it impoflible to perceive , or 
prevent , the band of oppreffion. Men knew not 
ffora what quarter their fafety might be alfailed ; 
and being called to authority in their turn, they, 
inftead of making united oppofition to the injuftice 
of their magiftrates , contented themfelves with in- 
fliding the fame injuries which they had either 
previoufly fuffered, or ftill apprehended, from the 
malice of their enemies. Nor is this inconveni- 
ence peculiar to the Greek republics. While 
human nature remains unchanged, and the paftiona 

’ See above , vol. ii. e. xiii. p. S41. and the elegiac, vccres of 
Solon preferved in Demolihenct Orac a title 

that can only he translated by a pataplirafe , “ the inirconduct of 
JEfcbines in hit embafly,” , . - - , 

Q.i 
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of men run in their ordinary channel , the right to 
exercife power will commonly be attended with a 
ftrong inclination to abufe it. Unlefs power, 
therefore, be counteradled by liberty ; unlefs an 
impervious line of reparation be drawn between 
prerogative and privilege , and that part of the 
conflitution which fuftains its political life , be 
kept feparate and diftind from that which tends to 
corruption , it is of little CQvfequence whether a 
country be governed by one tyrant or a thoufand; 
in both cafes alike the condition of man is pre- 
carious , and force prevails over law. 

This radical defedl in the Grecian policies pro- 
duced many ruinous confequences in affairs foreign 
anddomeftic, which were commonly diredled by 
the felfifli paflions of a few, or the flmfluating 
caprices of the multitude , rather than bj' the ra- 
tional and permanent interefl of the community. 
But as difeafes and other accidents often bring to 
light the latent weaknefs and imperfedions of the 
body, fo the vices of the Athenian government 
firft appeared in their full magnitude after the un- 
fortunate War of Peloponnefiis ; and , although the 
excefs of the malady fometimes checked itfelf, and 
returns of eafe and profperity fometimes concealed 
its virulence, yet the deep-rooted evil ftill main- 
tained its deftmdivc progfefs, till it wrought the 
ruin of the conflitution. 

In the tumultuary governments of Greece, 
where the judiciary power frequently prevailed 
over the legiflative, the fources of diffenfion were 
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innumerable ; while the feeble reftraint of laws, ill 
adminiftcred , was unable to couhtera<fl their force! 
Although hereditary diftindions were little known 
or regarded , the poor and rich formed two diftind 
parties , which had their particular views and 
feparate interefts. In fome republics the higher 
ranks bound themfelves, by oath, to neglcd no 
opportunity of hurting their inferiors *. The po- 
pulace of Athens commonly treated the rich as if 
they had entered into an en^gement not lefs atro- 
cious’. During the intervals of party -rage, pri- 
vate quarrels kept the ftate in perpetual fermenta- 
tion. Befide the ordinary difputes concerning 
property, the competitions for civil ofBces, for 
military command, for obtaining public honors » 
or eluding punifliments or burdens, opened an 
ever- flowing fource of bitter animofity. Among’ 
this litigious people , neighbours were continually 
at variance. Every man was regarded as a rival 
and enemy, who had not proved himfelf a friend*. 
Hereditary refentments were perpetuated froni one 
generation to another; and tire feeds of difcorcl 
being fown in fuch abundance, yielded a Wv'er- 
failing crop of libels, invedives, and legal' profe-t 
cutions. The ufual eihployraent of fix thoufand 
Athenians confiftcd in deciding law-fuits, the pr<^ 
fits of which afforded the principal refource of thd 
poorer citizens. Their legal fees amounted an^ 
nually to a hundred and fifty talents ; the bribed 

* AriUot. Polit. Ifotrat et L;&ai , piflini. 

^ X«noph. dc Rep. Athen. _ . 

* Set Lyfiat ptfliiti. et Xcatph. Mtm«nb. 1. ii; p. 748, tt 
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. which they received , fometimes exceeded that fum; 
and, both united, formed a fixth part of the Athe- 
nian revenues*, even in the moft flourifliing times. 
As the raoff numerous but mod wprthlefs dais of 
the people commonly prevailed in the affembly , 
fo they had totally engroffed the tribunals!; and it 
was to be expeded that fuch judges would always 
be more fwayed by favor and prejudice than by 
law and rcafon. The law puniihed with death the 
man guilty of giving bribes ; but ” we , ” fay the 
Athenian writers'*, “advance him to the com- 
mand of our armies ; and the more criminal he 
becomes in this refpecd, with the higher and more 
lucrative honors ‘ is he inveiled. ” Thofe who 
courted popular favor j laviihed not only their 
own^ but the public wealth , to flatter the pailions ‘ 
of their adherents ; an abufe which began during 
the fplendid adminiftration of Pericles" , extended 
more widely, under his unworthy fucceflbrs ; and, 
though interrupted during the calamities of the re- 
public, revived with new force on the firft dawn of 
icturning profperity '*. 

In the licence of democratic freedom , the citi- 
zens, poor and rich, thought themfelves alike en- 
titled to enjoy every fpecies of feftivity. Pericles 
introduced ' the pradice of exhibiting not only 
tragedies,' but comedies, at the public expenfe, and 
of paying for the adraiflion of the populace. At 
the period of which we write, a confiderable portion 

* AriDopb. Vefp. 

liberates de Face; et DemoRhenes, paffim. 

'* Thucydides , p. io8, et leff. ** Pint'.’ in Pericle.’’ 

, .... 
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of the revenue was appropriated to the theatre; 
and fome years afterwards ”, a law was propofed, 
by the demagogue Eubulus, and enaded by the 
fenate and people, rendering it capital to divert, 
or even to propofe diverting, the theatrical money 
to any other end or objed 
Of all amufements known in polilhed fociety, 
the Grecian theatre was, doubtlefs , the moft 
elegant and ingenious; yet feveral circumftances 
rendered it peculiarly liable to abufe. The great 
extent of the edifices in which plays were repre-^ 
iented, naturally introduced malks, the better to 
diftinguifti the different perfons ”, or chara<flers, of 
the drama; fince the variations of paflion , with 
the correfpondent changes of countenance , which, 
form the capital merit of modern performers, 
could fcarcely have been obferved by an iitimenfe. 
ciowd of people, many of whom muft have been 
placed at a great diftance from the feene. The 
fame caufes, together with the inimitable harmony 
of the Greek language, gave rife to mufical decla- 
mation ”, which might fometimes fortify paffion, 
but always rendered fpeech more llow and articulate. 

Before Chrilt 349. according to S. Pelitus , de Leg. Attic.' 
f. 38 C. ’ 

' Plutarch, iu Pericle , et nemoilben. ' Oration, pafllm. • ' 

" It is well known chat the word /xr/onn originally fignified a 
mask , frojn ptrfonm , becaufe the ancient masks , both Greek and 
Roman , were fo made at to inertafe and invigorate founiL < 

‘ f' NoewitbOanding the aflertions of Catanbon , Gravina , ete. ' 
tl^e Greeks in ancient times Teem not to have been acquainted 
with the abfurd practice of dividing the acting and fpeaking be- 
tween two perrons. This Is mentioned by Livy, at the inveution 
of Titus Aiidrouicut, who flourished A 40 years before Chtift..' 
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CHAP, and therefore more eafily heard by the remote' 

XXXII. part of the audience. In combining the different 
parts of a tragic fable, the poet naturally rejeds 
fuch incidents as are improper for rcprefentation. 

Thefe , if neceffary for carrying on the adion of 
the piece, are fuppofed to be tranfaded elfewhere, 
and barely related on the theatre. The time 
required foi* fuch events , when they are not 
fimultaneous with thofe exhibited on the ftage, 
necelTarily interrupts the rcprefentation, and leaves 
room for the choral fongs, which being incorpo- 
. rated with tlie tragedy, heightens its efifed, and 
increafes the fpedator’s delight ; confequences ' 
extremely different from thofe attending the ad- 
tunes and detached airs of modern plays and 
operas, univerfally condemned by good judges,' 
as fufpending the adion , and deftroying the in-’ 
tereft of the drama, and only affording opportuni-' 
ties to effeininate throats to (bine in trills and divi- 
fions , at the expenfe of poetry and good fenfe.' 

But in ancient , as well as modern times , the 
corrupt tafte of the licentious vulgar Svas ever at i 

Variance with the difeerning judgment of the wife 
and virtuous. The form and arrangement of the 
Grecian tragedy was exadly imitated in the ex- 
travagant pieces of Ariftophanes, and his profligate 
contemporaries and fucceflbrs Thefe pernicious 
produdions formed the favorite entertainment 
of the populace. .The malic, difguifing the 
countenance of thC performer , allowed him to 

’'.See above, vol. it. e. jiiU. p. 2SO 
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indulge in the moft unblufhing licence of voice 
and gefture ; the declamation was effeminate and 
vicious ; above all , the mufic became glaring , 
tawdry, voluptuous, and dilTolute in the higheft 
degree , and fuited only that perverfc debauchery of 
foul from which it originally fprung, and which it 
ferved afterwards to inflame and nourifh 

A myfterious cloud hangs over the Grecian 
mufic, to which effeds are afcribed far tranfcend- 
ing the adual power of that art. Yet we cannot 
refufe our ' alfent to the concurring teftimony of 
ancient writers, who refer to this principle the ex- 
treme degeneracy and corruption which almofl 
univerfally infeifled the Athenians at the period 
now under review. Caufes which operate on the 
many, are not eafily miftaken; but fhould we ftill 
doubt the caufe, the efifcifl at leaft cannot be denied. 
The Athenian youth are faid to have diflipated 
their fortunes, and melted the vigor of mind and 
body, in wanton and expenfive dalliance with the 

** Ariftotle, I. Tiii. dc Kcpubl. £iyc iroaically , “ Every kind of 
nulic is good for fomething; that of the theatres it necellary foe 
the amufement of the mob; being welt fuited to the perverfion of 
their minds and manners, and lot them enjoy it. ” Plato, AriC 
toxenus , and Plutarch, bitterly complain of the corruption of muGa , 
at the main fource of vice and immorality. That art , which had 
anciently been ufed at the vehicle of religions and moral inliruc* 
tion , was employed in the theatres to excite every voluptuous ^ 
and diilolnte palGon. Plato de Legibut, I. iii. Arilloxenus, quoted 
by Athennus, 1 . xiv. et Plutarch, de MuGcA. In fpeaking of the 
vices of London, a writer, who bad the fpirit of an ancient 
legislator, fays, “ That were a man permitted to make all the 
ballads of a nation, he needed not care who should make its laws. *’ 
Fletcher of Saltoun’s Works, p, 266. 
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female performers on the theatre Weary and 
fadidious with excels of criminal indulgence, they 
loft all capacity or relifli for folid and manly oc> 
cupations; and at once deferted the exercifes of 
war, and the fchools of philofophers. To fill up 
the vacuities of their liftlels lives, they, as well as 
perfons more advanced in years, loitered in the 
Ihops of muficians, and other artifts *' ; or faun- 
tered in the forum and public places, idly inquir- 
ing after news , in which they took little intereft, 
unlefs fome danger alarmed the infipid uniformity 
of their pleafures Dice, and other games of 
chance, were carried to a ruinous excefs; and, are \ 
fo keenly ftigmatized by the moral writers of the 
age, that it Ihould feera they had begun but re- 
cently to prevail, and prove fatal The people 
at large were peculiarly addicted to the fenfual 
gratifications of the table; and, might we believe 
a poet quoted by Athenacus , had lately bellowed 
the freedom of their city (once deemed an honor 
by princes and kings ” ) on the fons of Chaere- 
philus, on account of the uncommon merit of their 
father in the art of cookery 

Idlenefs, indulgence, and diffipation , had re- 
duced the greater part of the Athenian citizens to 

Athenxiis, !. xH. p. 534* who giv«s a general defcrfptioa 
of Athenian profligacy. * 

Ifocrat. in Areopag. and Lyflas^s defence of a poor m’an an. 
cofed before the fenate, translated in the Life of Lyfias * p. 114' 
Demoflhen. Philipp, paflim. ' 

Atiieiiseus* 1. xit. Lyflas in Alcibiad. 

Demoflhtn. dc Republic, ordinand. 

Aihenseus, I. iii. p. 119. 
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extreme indigence. Although landed property was chat. 
more equally divided in Greece than in any mo- xxxn. 
dern country, we are told that about one fourth of 
the Athenians were totally deftitute of immoveable 
pofTeflions Their drefs was frequently fo 
mean and dirty, that it was difficult, by their ex- 
ternal appearance, to diftinguifh them from flaves; 
a circumftance which arofe not from flovenlinefs, 
but from poverty , fince we are alTured that fuch 
as could afford the expenfe fpared no pains to 
adorn their perfons; and that many who danced 
during fummer in embroidered robes, fpent the 
winter in places too fliameful to be named **. 

And how is it ppffible ( to ufe the words of their 
own authors *') that wretches, deftitute of the firft 
neceffaries of life , fliould adminifter public affairs 
with wifdom? We find accordingly, that they 
were extremely ill qualified for executing thofe 
offices with which they were intrufted. As the 
lower ranks had in a great meafure engrpffed the • 
adminiftration of juftice, it was not uncommon to 

*’ See the 'Dircoiitre of tyRas upon a propofal for diirulving 
(he ancient government of Athens. Lyfias’s orations were chiefly 
written in the fpace of twenty years , between 404 anil 3S<f before 
Cbrift. They afford an uniform picture of the poverty , mifery , 
and vices ef hit contemporaries; which the reader will find abridged 
in the introduction to my tranflation of that writer. The Athenian 
affairs became more flourishing after the fall of Thebes and Sparta.' 

Their refources were again exhaufied by the war with their allies. 

The revenues were greatly raifed hy the conquefts of Timothens , 
rhocion, etc. and the good management of Lycurgus and OeinoC- 
thenes. I lut. in Lycurg. in lib. rie Dec. Orator. 

Ifocrates on reforining the government of Athens. 

Ifoirat, et Xeneph. de Repub. Athen. 
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CHAP, bribe the clerks employed in tranfcribing the laws 
xxxiL of Solon, to abridge, interpolate, and corrupt them. , 

What is ftill more extraordinary, fuch a grofs 
artifice frequently fucceeded ; nor was the deceit 
difeovered until litigant parties produced in court 
contradidlory laws **. When their negligence 
could not be furprifed, their avarice might be 
bribed; juftice was fold; riches, virtue, eminence 
of rank or abilities, always expofed to danger, and 
often ended in difgrace For thofe needy Athe- 
nians, who formed the mod numerous dais in the 
republic, endeavoured to alleviate their mifery by ' 

a very criminal confolation ; perfecuting their I 

fuperiors , banilhing them their country , con- I 

fifeating their eftates , and treating them on the 
flighted provocation, and often without any pro- 
vocation at all , with the utmod injudice and 
cruelty Though occafionally direded by the 
equity of an Aridides, or the magnanimity of a 
Cimon, they, for the mod part, lidened to men of 
an oppofite charader. He who could bed flatter ^ 

and deceive them obtained mod of their con- 
fidence. With fuch qualifications, the turbulent, N 
licentious, and diflblute, in a word, the orator who 
mod refembled his audience, commonly prevailed 
in the aflembly ; and fpecious or hurtful talents 
carried off the rewards due to real merit. Ifn- 
crates “ affures us of the fad; and Xenophon 

** Life of Lyflas , prefixed to hit Orations, p. IK. 

*' See Lyfias'e pleadings throughout. 

’n irocratct dePace; and the numerous examples of that hind, 
which have already occurred in this hiftory. 

I’ In his oration on reforming the goeecnment of Athens. 

** In his treatift de Republic. Aihen. 
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affirms, that it is perfedlly conformable to the chap. 
nature and principles of the Athenian form of xxxii. 
government. 

With fuch principles and manners, the Athe- Thevicet 
nians required only a daring and profligate leader, 
to involve them in defigns the moft extravagant him the 
and pernicious. Such a perfonage prefented himfelf 
in Chares, whofe foldier - like appearance, blunt 
addrefs, and bold impetuous valor, malked his tude. 
felfilh ambition , and rendered him the idol of 
the populace. His perfon was gigantic and robuft, 
his voice commanding, his manners haughty; he 
aflerted pofitively, and promifed boldly; and his 
prefumption was fo excelTive, that it concealed his 
incapacity not only from others, but from himfelf. 

Though an cnterprifing and fuccefsfiil partifan, he 
was unacquainted with the great duties of a ge- 
neral ; and his defeats appear the more ftriking 
and palpable, when compared with the abilities of 
Iphicratcs and Timotheus, his contemporaries, 
who prevailed as often hy addrefs as by force, and 
whofe conquefts were fecured to the republic by 
the moderation, juftice, and humanity, with which 
they had been obtained , and with which they con- 
tinued to be governed. Chares propofed a very 
different mode of adminiftration ; he exhorted his 
countrymen to fupply the defedls of their treafury, 
and to acquire the materials of thofe pleafures 
which they regarded as eflential to their happinefs, 
by plundering the wealth of their allies and colonies. 

This counfel was too faithfully obeyed ; the vexa- 
tions, anciently exercifed againfl: the tributary and 
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dependent flatcs, were renewed and exceeded ”, 
The weaker communities complained , and remon- 
ftrated, againft this intolerable rapacity and oppref- 
fion; while the iflands of Chios, Coos, Rhodes, 
as well as the city of Byzantium, prepared openly 
to revolt, and engaged with each other to repel 
force by force , until they Ihould obtain peace 
and independence 

Chares, probably the chief inflrument, as well 
as the advifer, of the arbitrary meafures which had 
occafioned the revolt, was fentout with a powerful 
fleet and army, to quafli at once the hopes of the 
infurgents. He failed towards Chios, with an in- 
tention to feize the capital of that ifland, which 
Was fuppofed to be the centre and prime mover 
of rebellion. The confederates, informed of his 
motions, had already drawn thither the greateft 
part of their force. The city of Chios was be- 
fleged by fea and land. The iflanders defended 
themfelves with vigor. Chares found it difficult 
to repul fe their fallicl:. ^fis fleet attempted to 
enter their harbour without fuccefs ; the (hip of 
Chabrias alone penetrated thus far; and that able 
commander, whofe valor and integrity merited 
a better fortune, though deferted by the fleet, yet 
forfook not the fliip intruded to him by the re- 
public. His companions threw away their fliields, 
and faved themfelves by fwimming to the Athe- 
nian fquadron, which was ftill within their reach. 

Uioflor. 1 . xvi. et Ifocrat.de Pace. 

Oiodor. 1. xvi. p;i. 413. 423. 

But 
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ButChabrias, fighting bravely, fell by the darts of 
the Chians , preferring an honorable death to a 
difgraceful life ”, 

Encouraged by advantages over an enemy who 
had at firft affedled to defpife them, the infurgents 
augmented their fleet, and ravaged the ifles of 
Lemnos and Samos. The Athenians, indignant 
that the territories of their faithful allies fhould 
fall a prey to the depredations of rebels , fitted out, 
early in the next year , a new armament under the 
command of Mneftheus , the fon of Iphicrates , 
and fon-in-law of Timotheus , expcding that the 
new commander would refpedlfully liften to the 
advice of thofe great men , who perhaps declined 
adling as principals in an expedition where Chares 
poffeffed any fhare of authority. That general 
had raifed the fiege of Chios, and now cruifed in 
the Hellefpont ; where, being joined by Mnef- 
theus, the united fquadrons amounted to a hun- 
dred and twenty fail. It was immediately deter- 
mined to caufe a diverfion of the enemy’s^orces 
from Samos and Lemnos , by laying fiege to 
Byzantium. The defign fucceeded ; th(? allies 
withdrew from thefe iflands , colleded their whole 
naval ftrength , and prepared vigoroufly for de- 
fending the principal city in their confederacy. 

The hoftile armaments approached each other, 
with a refolution to join battle , when a fudden and 
violent ftorm arofe, which rendered it impoffible 
for the Athenians to bear up to the enemy, or 
even to keep the fea, without being expofed to 

Nepos in Chabr. ct Diodar. I. nvi. p. 4S3 , et feqq. 

VoL. IV. R 
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CHAP, fliipwrcck. Chares alone confidently infilled Oil 
XXXII. commencing the attack , while the other com* 
manders, more cautious and experienced, perceived 
the difadvantage , and declined the unequal dan* 
ger His impetuofity, thus over-ruled by the 
prudence of his colleagues , was converted into re* 
fentment and fury ; he called the foldiers and failors 
to witncfs their oppofition, which he branded with 
every odious epithet of reproach ; and , with the 
firft opportunity , difpatched proper meffengers to 
Athens, to accufe them of incapacity, cowardice, 
and total negleil of duty. The accufafion was 
fupported by venal orators in the pay of Chares. 
Their Timotheus and Iphicrates were tried capitally, 

ttui, former trulled to his innocence and eloquence ; 

the latter ufed a very extraordinary expedient to 
fway the judges , conformable , however , to the 
fpirit of that age, when courts of juflice were fre* 
quently inftruments of oppreflion , governed by 
every fpecies of undue influence , eafily corrupted 
and eafily intimidated. The targeteers , or light 
infant!^, who had been armed, difeiplined , and 
long commanded , by Iphicrates, enjoyed the fame 
reputation in Greece , which the t'abian foldiers 
afterwards did in Italy. They were called the 
Iphicratenjian troops, from the name of their com- 
mander, to whom they owed their merit and their 
fame, and to whofe perfon ( notwithftanding the 
ftriclnefs of his difeipline ) they were ftrongly 

■* Wc are not infonned by Diodorus or Nepos , why the diRid- 
vantage and danger sverc on the lide of the Athenians; probably , 
being better failora , they expected to profit of their skill in oin- 
* naurre, which the ftariu lendered nfclefs and unavailing. 
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attached by the ties of gratitude and efteem. The 
youngeft and braveft of this celebrated band readily 
obeyed the injundlions of their admired general; 
furrounded, on the day of trial, the benches of the 
magiftrates; and took care feafonably to difplay 
the points of their daggers 
It was the law of Athens, that, after prelimina- 
ries had been adjufted , and the judges alTembled , 
the parties fliould be beard , and the trial begun 
and ended on the fame day ; nor could any perfon 
be twice tried for the fame oflfence. The rapidity 
of this mode of procedure favored the views of 
Iphicratcs. The magiftrates were overawed by 
the imminence of a danger, which they had neither 
ftrength to refill nor time to elude. They were 
compelled to an immediate decifion ; but, inftead 
of the fentcncc of death , which was expeded , they 
impofed a fine ’* on the delinquents , which no 
Atheniart citizen in that age was in a condition to 
pay. This feverity drove into banilhment thofe 
able and illuftrious commanders. Timotheus 
failed to Chalcis in Euboea, and afterwards to the 
ifle of Lelbos , both which places his valor and 
abilities had recovered for the republic , and which , 
being chofen as his refidence in difgrace, fufficicntly 
evince the mildnefs of his government , and hie 

Ic was probably during this trial , that Iphicratcs being re. 
proached with betraying the intetc0s of his coantry , asked hie 
accufer , “ Would you, on a like occaCon , have been guilry uf 
that crime? ” ** By no means. ’’ replied the other. And can 
you then imagine, ” replied the hero , *' that Iphicratcs, should be 
guilty? ” Q.tilntilian. 1. v. c. xii. 

’* One hundred talents, about twenty tkoufand pounds. 
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CHAP, moderation in profperity, Iphlcratcs travelled 
XXXII. into Thrace, where he had long refided. He had 
formerly married the daughter of Cotys, the moft 
confiderable of the Thracian princes ; yet he lived 
anJ died in obfeurity ’’ ; nor did either he or 
Timotheus thenceforth take any lhare in the af- 
fairs of their ungrateful country Thus did the 
focial war deftroy or remove Iphicrates , Chabrias , 
and Timotheus , the beft generals whom Greece 
could boafl ; and , the brave and honeft Phocion 
' excepted , the laft venerable remains of Athenian 
virtue 

Chares in. By the removal of thofe great men, Chares wa* 
wM^the condudt, uncontrolled, the war againft the 

foie con- allies ; and to difplay the full extent of his worth, 
ductofthe lefTnefs and incapacity. His infatiable avarice 
rendered him intolerable to the friends of Athens; 
his weaknefs and negligence expofed him to the 
contempt of the infurgents. He indulged his 
officers and himfelf in a total negledl of difeipline ; 
the redudion of the rebels was the leaft matter of 
his concern ; he was attended by an efifeniinatc 
crowd of fingers , dancers, and harlots \yhofe 


Olymp. 

CV.4 

A. C. 3S7. 


•* Diodorus oiilj fays , that he was dead before the battle of 
Chscronea . which happened twenty years after his bauishment- 

Nepos fays , that after the death of Timotheus , the Athe 
nians remitted nine pans of his fine ; but obliged his fon Coiion 
to pay the remaining tenth, for tepaiiiiig tha walls of the Pitxus, 
which his grandfather had rebuilt from the fpoils of the enemy. 

*• Military virtue. Iliec extrema fuit tetas imperatoruoi Athe- 
nienfium, Iphicrates. Chabrias, Timotheus ; neque poiUllorum obitura 
qiiifquam dux in illd urbe fuit dignus memotid. Nepos in Timoth. 
The biographer forgets Phocion. 

Aibenxus, 1. xii. p. <|34. 
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luxury exhaufted the fcanty fupplles railed by the chap. 
Athenians for the fervice of the war In order xxxii. 
to fatisfy the clamorous demands of the foldiers. 

Chares,, regardlefs of the treaties fubfifling between 
Athens and Perfia , hired himfelf and his forces to 
Artabazus, the wealthy fatrap of Ionia, who had 
revolted from his mailer Artaxerxes Ochus , the 
moll cruel and deteftable tyrant that ever dif- 
graced the throne of Cyrus. The arms of the 
Greeks faved Artabazus from the implacable re- 
fentment of a monller incapable to pity or forgive; 
and their meritorious fervices were amply rewarded 
by the lavifl] gratitude of the fatrap. 

This tranfadion , how extraordinary foever it 
may appear to the modern reader , neither fur- 
prifed nor difpleafed the Athenians. They were for the 
accullomed to allow their commanders in foreign 

0*1 • n • t 1 nitns. 

parts to act without inltmdlions or control; and oiymp. 
the creatures of Chares loudly extolled his good *• 
management in paying the Grecian troops with 
Perfian money. But the triumph of falfe joy was 
of fhort duration. Ochus fent an embalTy to re- 
monftrate with the Athenians on their unprovoked 
infraction of the peace ; and threatened, that un- 
lefs they immediately withdrew their forces from 
Afia, he would allill the rebels with a fleet of three 
hundred fail. This juft menace , want of fuccefs 
againft the confederates , together with a reafon 
ftill more important, which will foon come to be 
fully explained , obliged the Athenians to recal 

Dtmofthen. Fbilipp. I. 
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theiF armament from the Eaft, and to terminate 
the focial war, without obtaining any of the pur- 
pofes for which it had been undertaken. The 
confederates made good the claims which their 
boldnefs had urged ; regained complete freedom 
and independence ** ; and lived twenty years 
exempt from the legal oppreffion of fubfidies and 
contingents, till they fiibmitted, with the reft of' 
Greece, to the arms and intrigues of Philip, and the 
irrefiftible fortune of the Macedonians, 

Notwithftanding the decay of martial fpirit, the 
extravagance of public councils , and the general 
corruption of manners , which prevailed in Athens , 
and in other cities of Greece, the arts and fciences 
were ftill cultivated with ardor and fuccefs. Dur- 
ing the period now under review, the fcholars of 
Hippocrates and Democritus enriched natural 
philofophy with many important difcoverics 
The different braiKhes of mathematics, mechanics, 
and aftronomy, received great -improvements from 
Eudoxus *" of Cnidus , Timxus of Locri , Ar- 
chytas of Tarentum , and Meton of Athens **. 
The Mcgaric fchool flourifhed under Stilpo, the 
moil learned Und acute of that difputatious fedt, 
which , from its continual wranglings, merited 
the epithet of contentious The dodlrines of 
Ariftippus were maintained by his daughter Arete , 


** Diodor. p. 434- 

Galrnus de Natur. Faaultot, (t Hippocrat.. 

** Laert. I. «iii. feet. SS. et Suid. in Eudox. 

Jambl. de Pythagor. Cenrotin. de Die natal. 

** E'lfixx. Laett. 1. vi. feet. lor. 
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and improved by Hegefias and Anneceris, who 
paved the way for Epicurus The fevere philo- 
fophy of Antifthcnes had fewer followers”. But 
Diogenes alone was equal to a fedl ”. 

Statuary was cultivated by I'olyclctus and Ca- 
nachus of Sicyon , by Naucydes of Argos , and by 
innumerable artifts in other cities of Greece , Italy, 
and Ionia. The works of Polycletus were the 
mod admired. His greateE work was the colofTal 
ftatue of Arglve Juno , compofed of gold and 
ivory. Bronze and marble , however, ftill fur- 
niflied the ufual materials for fculpture. The 
Grecian temples, prarticularly thofe of Delphi and 
Olympia , were enriched with innumerable pro- 
ductions of this kind, during the period to which 
our prefent obfervations relate. Oire figure of 
Polycletus acquired peculiar fame. From the 
exadlncfs of the proportions ” , it was called the 
rule, or Eandard. Even Lyfippus, the contemporary 

r* laertio et SuiJas. Slian. Vae. HiSot. 1. z. a ■ sai. 

” We shall have occaCoo to fpeak moie fully of Oio|encs 
hefeafier. 

*> Winckehnann , p. and his trannator Mr Huber, vol. 

iii. p. 34- difier from riiny. L 3 S. c. 19 . They canfouad the ftaiut, 
called the Rule, or Canon, with another called the Doiyphotua, 
hecaufe grafping a fpear. Pliny’s words are , Polycletus Sioyonius 
Diadomenum fecit molliter juvenem, centum talentis nobilitainm; 
idem et Doryphorum vitilitec puerum. Fecit at giicra canona arttflcca 
vocaat, lineameiita attis ax to paientes, valut a lege guadam; 
folurgue hominuni artem ipfe (forfe ipl^} fecilTe, attis opera 
judicatur. ” They have followed Cicero de Clar. Orator, c. 86. — yet 
Cicero , fpeaking incidentally on the fubject . might more naturally 
liiitahe than Pliny , writing txprefily an fiiulpture. 

R 4 
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and favorite of Alexander , regarded it as a mo-: 
del of excellence , from which it was imprudent 
to depart. 

Between Polycletus and Lyfippus flourifhed 
Praxiteles , whofe works formed the intermediate 
fliade between the fublime ftyle , which prevailed 
in the age of Pericles , and the beautiful , which 
attained perfedion under Lyfippus and Apelles, in 
the age of Alexander. The ftatues of Praxiteles 
bore a fimilar relation to thofe of Phidias , which 
the paintings of Guido and Correggio bear to thofe 
of Julio Romano and Raphael. The works of 
the earlier artifts are more grand and more fublime, 
thofe of the later more graceful and more alluring; 
the firft clafs being addrefled to the imagination, 
the fecond to the fenfes. The works of Praxiteles 
were in the Ceramicus of Athens; but neither in 
the Ceramicus , nor in any part of the world, was 
a ftatue to be feen equal to his celebrated Venus, 
which long attradfed fpedtators from all parts to 
Cnidus. Praxiteles made two ftatues of the god- 
defs at the fame time, the one clothed , the other 
naked. The decent modefty of the Coans pre- 
ferred the former ; the latter was purchafed by the 
Cnidians , and long regarded as the moft valuable 
poireflion of their community. The voluptuous 
Nicomedes, king of Bithynia, languilhed after this 
ftatue ; to purchafe fuch unrivalled charms he of- 
fered to pay the debts of Cnidus, which were im- 
menfe ; but the Cnidians determined not to part 
with an ornament from which their republic de- 
rived fo much celebrity. “ Having confidered , ’’ 


I 


I 
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fays an ancient author “ the beautiful aveniles 
leading to the temple , we at length entered the 
facred dome. In the middle Hands the ftatue of 
the goddefs, in marble of Paros. A fweet fmile 
fits on her lips ; no garment hides her charms ; 
the hand only, as by an inftindlive impulfe, con- 
ceals thofe parts which modefty permits not to 
name. The art of Praxiteles has given to the 
Hone the foftnefs and fenfibility of flefli. O Mars, 
the moft fortunate of the gods ! ” But it is impof- 
fible to tranflate his too faithful defeription into 
the decency of modern language ; a defeription 
more animated and voluptuous than even the chifel 
of Praxiteles. 

The honor which Polycletus and Praxiteles ac- 
quired in feuipture, was, during the fame age, 
attained in painting by pupompus and Pamphilus 
of Sicyon , by Euphranor of Corinth , by Apol- 
lodorua and Nicias of Athens ; above all by 
Zeuxis and Timanthes The ^works of 


tacian. Amor. 

’’ Pliny, in his book. I have paid little attention to hie 

pretended Epochs of Art , when inconCflent with the informa- 
tion of more ancient authors. The Greek billorians , from 
whom be copied this part of his work ,* found it convenient , at 
every paufe in their narrative, to give fome account of men who 
had diilinguished thcmfelves in the arts and feiences, of whom 
they had no opportunity to make mention in relating public 
tranfactioni^ and deferibing wars and acgociations. The sera of 
every peace furnished a proper reiling-place to the hiftorian ; 
from which he looked back, and collected the names worthy to 
be banded down to poilerity. Every fuch sera « therefore* Pliny* 
and after him Winckelman , have coiifidered as an epoch of 
art; not reflecting* that arts do not fuddcnly arife and flourish* 
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Eiipompus are now unknown, but in his own times 
his merit and celebrity occafioned a new divifion 
o£ the fchools, which were formerly the Grecian 
and the Afiatic ; but after Eupompus, the Grecian 
fchool was fubdivided into the Athenian and Si- 
cyotrian. Pamphilus , and his fcholar Apelles , 
gave frefh luftre to the latter fchool, which feems' 
to have flourilhed longer than any othei; in Greece, 
fince the paintings exhibited at the celebrated pro- 
celhon of Ptolemy Philadelphus were all the pro- 
ductions of Sievonian mafters 

Few works of Pamphilus are deferibed by 
ancient .authors- His pidure of the Heraclidae, 
carrying branches of olive, and imploring the af- 
fiftauce of the Athenians , has not , however , 
efcaped the vigilant eye of national vanity ”. He 
was by birth a Macedonian , but well verfed in 
literature and fcience, which he thought indifpenf- 
ably necelTary to a painter. He received about 
two hundred pounds from each of his fcholars , 
and feems fo have been the firft who put a high 
price on his works. He lived to enjoy his feme , 
and rendered his profeflion fo falhionable, that it 
became cuflomary in Sicyon, and afterwards in 
other parts of Greece, to inftrud the fons of 
wealthy families in the arts of defign. This liberal 
profeflion was forbidden to flaves; nor, during the 

and whin one* they flsnrieh , do not fuddenly decay; fince the 
miml lon^ retaint the impuire which it has received ; and the 
active powers of man , when once directed to their proper objects , 
are not eafily lulled to repofe- 

■ r* Alhen. Deipn^ 1. v. p. ijd; Ariiloph. Pint. v. J8?. 
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•xiftence of Grecian freedom , did any celebrated 
produdion in fculpture or painting come from 
fervile hands 

Eiiphranor the Corinthian excelled both in paint- 
ing and ftatuary. The dignity of his heroes was 
admired. He painted the twelve gods. He faid 
that his Thefeus had fed on flefh , that of Parrha- 
fius on rofes. He wrote on colors and fymmetry. 
Apollodorus the Athenian was deemed the firft 
who knew the force of light and fliade His 
prieft in prJyer, and his Ajax ftruck with lightning, 
were held in high eftimation. Nicias, his fellow- 
citizen, excelled in female figures, and in all the 
magic of coloring. His Calypfo, Id, and An- 
dromeda, claimed juft fame ; but his greateft 
compofition was the Necromantcia of Homer 

<* Flin. 1. XXXV. c. xxxvi. feet. C. • 

This is the cammendation of Plutarch.' FllV; fpeaks more 
bighl; oE Apellodarui. '* Feftiaans ad hiaiina fttis , io foikus 
primas teiuUit Apollodorui Atheeienfit .... niqe* ante enm 
tabula iiUius oftenditur, qua teneat aculot. ’* Pliny's praifet often 
(laih with each other. He frequently calls different petfuns the 
Aril in. the art, and even in the fame branch of it. The warmth of 
his fancy leaves him no time for calcnlaling the weight of hit 
expcefTions. His credulity , love of wonder, and inaccuracy, cannot 
be defended. Tet his judgments on pictures and ftatues are nnS 
without their merits iince the perfection of thofe works of arc conltllt 
in making a deep impreiilon , in cranfporting and elevating the aifec. 
tiuns, and in raifing that glow of fentimenc, which Fiiny it fa 
happy in communicating to his readers. 

" Long before aif the selehrated works of art , Homer had 
viewed nature with a picturcfque eye. For the snnnfflccable pictures 
copied from him , lit Fabricii BibNoth. Grac. I. iL o. *i. p. 34f. 
Humar gave Che idea of what is grand and pathetic in iaKlIecC, 
which painters and ftatuaries translated into what is toaehing and 
awful to the eye. 
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CHAP. Attains king of Pergamus (for Nicias lived to a 
XXXII. great age) offered twelve thoufand pounds for this 
pidure ; but the artift, who was extremely wealthy, 
gave it in a prefent to his native country. Praxi- 
teles , when afked which of his ftatues he moft 
valued, aiifwered, “ Thofe of which the models 
were retouched by Nicias. ” 

Z(uxii. Zeuxis is faid to have been born atHeraclea, 
but it is uncertain in which of the cities known by 
that name. He acquired great wealth by his 
works ; at length he refufed money, boafting that 
no price could pay them. The modefty of his 
Penelope was equal to a lelTon of morality. He 
painted Hercules firangling the ferpents in the 
prefence of the aftonifhed Amphitryon and Alc- 
mena His picture dedicated in the temple of 
Juno Lucina , at Agrigentum , has been often 
mentioned^ ^eing allowed to view the naked 
beauty of that populous city, it is known that he, 
chofe as models five virgins, whofe united charms 
were expreffed in this celebrated piece. His 
greatefl work was Jupiter fitting on his throne,' and 
furrounded by the gods “. . 


Valtrtus Maximus, ]. lii. c. xii. fpeaks of his Helena painted 
for the city of Crotona. On bis naked Helen Zeuxis infcribed the 
following lines of Homer: 

TsiJsSf* yvfocixi tt&Xvv oCkyicn. -ttuvxuv 

Aiv&i; eoixtv fiyitoc, II, iii. v« 

They cry'd , No wonder fuch celeftial charms 
For nine long years have fet the world in arms : » 

>^hae winning graces ! what majcllic mien ! 

She moves a goddefs, and the looks a queea. ** POPE* 
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Timanthes reached the higheft perfedion of his 
art; but his genius furpaffed the art itfelf. In his 
facrifice of Iphigenia, a gradation of forrow was 
feen in the faces of the fpcdators. It was carried 
to the utmoft height, confiftent with beauty, in 
the countenance of her uncle Menelaus. But 
Agamemnon, who was ilill more deeply afflidled 
with the unhappy fate of his daughter, veiled his 
face with his robe. In feveral others of his pieces. 


Pope hai paraphrafed the tall line, *' For the is wonderfully like 
to the immortal gods, ” Tbit muQ have founded nobly to the 
Creeks, who would doubtlefs have coolldcred “ looking a queen," 
ns a linking in poetry. But I have cited the lines, to show by 
what dilferent means poetry and painting attain the fame end. 
Both Homer and Zeuxis convey a high idea of Helen's beauty; 
but Homer does it by the effects of this beauty , which could 
animate the cold age of Priam, Panthoos, etc. whom he has ju8 
inimitably deferibed : ' 

rnfCM Sm srcXcuoie wtsrao.uerei , ciXX* aycfureu 
TirriyiTrir eoimref eiri xa5’ oAx* 

. t0l^3IUtOI CWK Utri, 

When the Greek monk Conilantinus Manaffet (Cbron. p. ±0.') 
ilefcribes the beauty of Helen. 

Hv n wtfiKaAXn; toeOpu; tvxtutTarn 
Eowopeis; euwpsvtvwo; iSsokti; 

and To on. through a dozen of lines, the imagination of the 
reader cannot follow him ; each epithet of beauty drives the pre* 
ceding from the memory i and we fancy that we fee a man la. 
boriouily rolling {tones up one fide of a hill, which immediately 
roll down tile other. Ariofto's defeription of the beauty of Alcina. 
(cant. viii. ) it in the lame bad vile. How diSirent is Virgil’s 
" 1'uli.herrima Dido. ” Virgil knew the difference between poetical 
and picturefque images. Out English romances abound with 
examples of this fpecies of bad tafie, arifiug from millaking 
the boundaries of diltinct, though kindred, arts. See above, 
Tol. c. xiv. p. 311 . 
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Timanthes difcovered the power of tranfporting 
the mind beyond the pidfure. He painted to the 
fancy rather than to the eye. In his works , as in 
the defcriptions of Homer and Milton , more was 
underftood than cxpreffed. 

The power of expreflion was carried to a degree 
of perfedlion which it is not eafy to believe , and 
fcarccly pofllble to comprehend. The civil and 
military arrangements of the Greeks gave, doubt- 
lefs, great advantages to their artifts in this refpedf. 
Ariftides , a Theban painter , reprefented the lack- 
ing of a town ; among other fcenes of horror, a 
child was painted clinging to the bread of its 
wounded motlier, who felt and feared*' , that 
after file was dead the child fliould fuck blood 
inftcad of milk. ” Parrhafius of Ephefus , in an 
earlier age, perfonified the people of Athens, in a 
figure that cbaraclerized them as at once cruel and 
compaflionate , proud and humble , brave and 
cowardly , elevated and mean. Such diferimina- 
tions, as well as fuch complications of paflion, are 
unqueftionably beyond the reach of modern art , 
and will therefore, by many, be pronounced im- 
poffible. It is worthy of remark , that the fame 
Parrhafius , who feems to have united the excel- 
lences of Dominichino, Raphael, and Correggio, 
was diftinguilhed by the gliding motion of his out- 
line, and the fweetnefs with which it melted into 
the ground 

Th«fc are the words of Pliny. 

Pliny confiders this as the perfection of art. ** Hnc rfl in 
pictnr& fuRuna fubliraitas. Corpora enim pingere ec media 
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Ideal beauty, juft proportion, natural and noble 
attitudes, a uniform greatnefs of ftyle, are ac- 
knowledged to have equally belonged to the ancient 
painters and ftatuaries.* But the vanity or envy of 
modern times is unwilling to allow any merit to 
the former, which the remains of the latter do not 
juftify and confirm. The Greek painters, there- 
fore, have been fuppofed deficient in coloring; 
and this fuppofition has been fupported by the 
words of Pliny : “ With four colors only , 

Apelles, Echion, Mclanthius ,-and Nicomachirs 
produced thofe immortal works, which were fmgly 
♦purchafed by the common-wealth of cities and re- 
publics. ” The colors were white, red, yellow, 
and black. It has been often faid that with thefe 
only on his palette , a painter cannot color like 
nature , far lefs attain the magic of the c/air ob- 
fcitre. Yet a great artift of our own country thinks 
that four colors are fufficient for every combina- 
tion required. The fewer the colors , the 
cleaner , he obferves , will be their effedl. Two 

• * 

tft quidem magni operii { fed in quo multi glatiant 
tulerint. Extrema corpotum faccre, et deCnentii piccurie modum 
incittdere , rarum in fuccefru artis invenitur. Ambire anim debet 
lb extremltat ipfa , ct lie delincre , ut promittant alia pnft fe; 
oftentatque etiam qua occaltat. ” Ibid. c. xxxvi. feet, q. Mr. 
Falconet , in hia obfervationt on thic paflage , if of a different 
opinion. He thinks it mote difficult to paint the middle parts, 
ttaan the shades and tones which round the extremities of objeets t 
becauCi the funner, though txpoftd to the light, muft have their 
form , relief, depth , and ail the tints of natuic. He inftances the 
heads painted by Rubens and Vandyck feen in front. Pliny, had 
he lived in later timet, might have inllanced , in bis turn, the 
fweet outlines and inimitable foftneCt of Correggio. 
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colors mixed together will not preferve the bright- 
nefs of either of them fingle, nor will three be as 
bright as two ” Pliny fays, that Apelles fpread 
over his pidures , when finiflied , a tranfparent 
liquid like ink , which increafed the clearnefs and 
brilliancy of the whole, while it foftened the glare 
of too florid colors. This , according to the 
fame excellent painter j is a true and artift - like 
defeription of fcambling or glazing , as pradifed 
.by the Venetian fchool, and by Correggio, in 
whofe works, as well as thofe mentioned by Pliny, 
it was perceptible only to fuch as clofely examined 
the pidure. He very reafonably concludes, there-* 
fore, that if the mafter-pieccs of ancient paint- 
ing remained , we fhould probably find them as 
corredly drawn as the Laocoon, and as adjnir- 
ably colored as the glowing produdions of 
Titian. 

That the Greek‘S were acquainted with the effed 
of the clair obfeure , or the diftribution of all the ' 
tones of light and fhade relatively to the difterenr 
plans of tire pidure, has been denied by thofe wh# 
allow them the higheft excellence in cblc%ing 
fingle figures. They might excel, it has been faid, 
in a folo, but were incapable of producing *a full 
piece for a concert of different inftruments. 
Whether this obfervation be well founded can only 
be difeovered by carefully examining ancient 
authors, from whom it would appear that even 


See Sir Joshua Reyaolds's notes Jon Mr. Malon's translation 
of Ftefnay's Act of Painiing. 
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ill this bralich the Greek painters were not de- chap. 
ficicnt kxxii. 

Of all the arts cultivated during the period now Literary 
under teView, none attained higher proficiency ^“J^*^”*** 
than compofition in profe. The hiftoty bf Thu- 
cydides was continued by Xenophon ; blit we Xeno- 
Ihould form a very imp’erfcdl hotion of ^his ami- *‘‘‘*'*’ 
able Writer were we to judge him by his Grecian 
liiftory, to which hefeems hot tb haVe put the laft 
hand. Yet iii this^ as well aS in his more fihilhed Hi«cha- 
•works , we fee the fcholar of Socrates ; and , of all 
others i the fcholar who moft refembled his mafter 
in his fentiment and expreffion " , in the excelleh- 
tes as well as in the rerpetSable WeaknefieS " of 


In rpe^king 6f Nicias , Pliny fays« ** Lumen ei umfiras 
cuftodivit , atque u( eminerent d tibulfi pictur^ iftaxifne cu^o'« 
(livit. ** Unlefs the clair obfeure hk meant the fecond member ot 
this feoteiice is a pleonafm. Another pafTage is highly tb the 
purpoT6, I. XXXV. c. xi. *' Tandem fe ars ipfa diftio^it, et invenic 
luhieh atqoe umbras, dilltrentih colornm altcrni vii Cel^ ^xcitantb. 
Deinde bdjectus eft fplendor, alios hie ^bam lumen: qdem , ^ufa 
inter hoc et umbram efftt, appelUveruut tonon; commiflitras verb 
colorum et tranfitus , harmogeu. ** CUir obfeure in painting is Tome* 
thinit like ctrbnterpoihc in miiflci bad if the Ancients cultivated 
neither of them, perhaps the more fubflbutUl parts of the arts loft 
nothing by the neglect. In melody and defign, edeet and exprefGon, 
they probably excelled .the moft boafted preductions of later ages. 

S^t defeription whicb AUibiades gives of Socrates's 

clofoence , id Platons SyiApoAum. 

It is remarkable chat ttie Aiperflftibus belief of Xenophon fn 
celeilial warnings, of which fee innumerable examples , particularly 
AnabaC I. iii. e. i. * 1. v. c. viiT. dnd 1. vi. c. i. never encouraged 
him to itij thing impra^eht dt hUrtfill, and never retrained him 
from any thing uPeful or virtuous. The admonitions likewife of 
Socrates's dxmon were always the Ihme with the dictates of right 
rt^afuD. 

VoL. IV. S, 
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his charader. The fame undeviating virtue , the 
fame indefatigable fpirit, the fame ered probity, 
the fame diffufive benevolence , the fame credulity, 
the fame enthufiafm , together with that unaffeded 
propriety of thought and didion , whofe native 
graces outfhine all ornaments of art. 

This admirable perfonage, who, had he lived 
before tift Athenians were grown too conceited to 
learn , and too corrupt to mend , might have proved 
the faviour of his country, reached his fiftieth 
year in a happy obfeurity, enjoying the confiden- 
tial fociety of Socrates and a few feled friends. 
Of thefc Proxenus, an illullrious Theban exile, 
who well knew the worth of Xenophon, invited 
him to Sardis, from a defire to introduce him to 
Cyrus, the brother of Artaxerxes, and governor 
of Lower Afia, whofe friendfiiip he himfelf had 
found more valuable than the precarious honors 
of his capricious and ungrateful republic. Xeno- 
phon communicated the propofal to Socrates , who, 
fufpeding that the Athenians might not relilh his 
friend’s defign , becaufe the Perfians were then 
allied with Sparta, defired him to confult the ora- 
cle of Delphi'*. This counfel was but partially fol- 
lowed; for Xenophon, who feems to have been 
fond of the journey, alked not the oracle whether 
it ought to be undertaken , but only by virtue of 
what prayers and facrifices it might be rendered 
fuccefsful. Socrates approved not this precipita- 
tion ; yet as the god had anfwered , he thought it 

** Aiubar, I. V. p. 35S, et 
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neceffary for Xenophon to obey. The important 
confequences of this rcfolution to the Ten thou- 
fand Greeks who followed the ifandard of Cyrus , 
have been related in a former part of this work. 
After his glorious retreat from Upper Afia, Xe- 
nophon remained feveral years on the weftern coaft, 
and lhared the vidories of his admired Agefilaus, 
with whom he returned to Greece , and conquered 
in the battle of Coronxa. 

Meanwhile a decree of banilhment palTed againft 
him in Athens. But having acquired confiderable 
riches in his Afiatic expedition , he had depofited 
them at Ephefus with the Sacriftan of Diana’s 
temple, with this injundion, that if he perilhed in 
battle , his wealth fliould be employed in honot- 
of the goddefs. Having furvived the bloody en- 
gagement of Coronaea , which he afterwards fo 
aftedingly defcribed in his Hellenica , he fettled in 
the town ofScilluns,a new eftablilhment formed 
by the Lacedaemonians, fcarce three miles diftant 
from Olympia. Megabyzus, the Sacrift of-*Diana, 
came to behold the games, and faithfully reftored 
his depofit, with which Xenophon, as enjoined by 
an oracle , purchafed in that neighbourhood a beau- 
tiful fpot of ground, watered by the Sellenus , a 
name which coincided with that of the ri\'<r near 
Ephefus. On the banks of Elian Sellenus , Xe- 
nophon ereded a temple , incomparably fmaller 
indeed, yet fimilar in form to the great temple of 
Diana. His image (^f the goddefs refembled that 
at Ephefus, as muc^ as a figure in cyprefs could 
refemblc a ftatue of gold. The banks of the river 
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were planted with fruit trees. The furrounding 
plains and meadows afforded excellent padure. 
The adjoining fpreds and mountains abounded iti 
wild boar , red deer , and other fpecies of ganae. 
There Xenophon’s fons often hunted with the 
youth of the neighbouring towns and villages i 
and the whole inhabitants of the country round 
were invited and entertained by him at an annual 
fedival facred to Diana. A raoded infeription oa 
a marble column , ere(flcd near the temple , tedi- 
fied the holinefs of the place. “ This fpot is 
dedicated to* Diana. Let him, whoever fhall 
pofTefs it, employ the tenth of its annual produce 
in facriBce , and the remainder in keeping in re- 
pair, and in adorning the temple. His negledf 
will not be overlooked by the goddefs ” By 
this infeription, wherein Xenophon ventures not 
to mention the name of the founder , his mind 
feems to forebode the calamities which at lad befel 
him. In the war between the Laqedxmonians and 
Elians,.^the town of SciUuns , together with the 
circumjacent territory , was feized by Elian troops ; 
and the amiable philofopher and hidorian, who 
had , in this delightful retreat, compofed thofe in- 
valuable works, which will infpire the lad ages of 
, the world with the love of virtue , was compelled , 
in the decline of life, to feek refuge in the corrupt 
and licentious city of Corinth. 

His Expedition , his Grecian Hidory , his deferip- 
tlon of the Athenian and Lacedemonian govern- 

Xonopl). An»b»r. I, t. p. 35< , el*fcn. 
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ments, have been noticed in their proper place, c « a p. 
The Cyropsedeia , or inftitutions of the elder XXxir. 
Cyrus, is a phifofophical romance , intended to 
exemplify the dbdlrines , taught by Socrates in thb 
Memorabilia, and to prove the fucccfs which na- 
turally attends the' pradlice of wifdom and virtutf 
in the great affairs' of war and government. Thtf 
higheft panegyric of this work is, that many learned 
men have miffaken it for a true hiftory , and , de- 
ceived by the inimitable nawet^ and perfuafivenefe 
of the narrative, have believed it pofllble that, 
during the various ftages of a long life, Cyrus 
fliould have invariably followed the didlates of the 
lublimeft philofophy. In his Ofeconomics, Xe- 
nophon undertakes the humbler but not lefs ufefui' 
tafk , of regulating the duties of donieftic life. 

The dialogue, entitled Micro, paints the miferjr 
of tyrants contrafted' with the happinefs of virtuous 
princes , in colors fo lively , and' in lines fo eX- 
prellive, that an admirer of the ancients mights 
challenge the ingenuity of modern ages to add a* 
fingle ftroke to the pidlure. Ih' fpealiing of th'e‘ 
works of Xenophon, we mufV not forget Kis^ 
trearife on the' Revenues of A'tHenS. If Was written* 
long after his ban'iflimcnt. InfleSd of refenting 
the obdbrate cruelty of his' countrymen, he gave 
them moft* judicious and'ftalbnable advice concern- 
ing the improvement of the' public revenues , which, ^ 

there is reafon to believe , was in part adopted. 

The orators Lyfias and Ifocrates flouriflied in Ti«ota- 
the period now under review. The former was 
liiftinguilhed'by the refined fubtilty of his pleadings ; jUgcrami 
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the latter by the polilhed elegance of his moral 
and political orations Ifocrates ventured not 
to fpeak in public , neither his conftitution nor 
his voice admitting the great exertions neceffary for 
that purpofe. His fchool of oratory and compofi- 
tion was frequented by the nobleft youths of 
Athens, of the neighbouring republics, and even 
by foreign princes ; and as his maxims were bor- 
rowed from the Socratic fchool , his long and 
honorable labors tended to keep alive fome 
fparks of virtue among his degenerate country- 
men 

But the man of learning in that age , whofe > 
abilities, if properly diredled, might ha.ve moft 
benefited his contemporaries , was the celebrated 
Plato, a man juftly admired, yet more extraordi- 
nary than admirable. The fame memorable year 
which produced the Peloponnefian war gave birth 
to Plato. He was defcended from the Codridae, 
the mod illuftrious as well as the mod opulent 
family in Athens. His education was worthy of 
his birth. The gymnadic formed and invigorated 
his body; his mind was enlarged and enlightened 
by the dudies of poetry and geometry, from 
which he derived that acutenefs of judgment , and 
that warmth of fancy , which , being both carried to 
excefs , render him at once the mod fubtile and the 
mod.flowery writer of antiquity In his twentictli 

,’* See the lives of LyCias and Ifocrates, prefixed to my translatiou 
of their works. Idem , ibid. Diogen. Laert. I. it. 

” Plato’s Dialogues are fo different from each other, in point 
•f thought and cxprefHon , that, if we knew not the verfatility^ 
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year he became acquainted ■with Socrates; and chap. 
having compared his own poetical produdlions xxxii. 
with thofe of his immortal predecefTors in this 
walk of literature, he committed the former to the 
flames, and totally acldidled himfelf to philofophy. ^ 

During eight years he continued an afliduous hearer 
of Socrates ; an occafional indifpofition pre- 
vented him from affifting at the laft converfations 
of the fage , before he drank the fatal hemlock. ' 

Yet tbefe converfations, as related to him by per- 
fons who were prefent , Plato has delivered down 
to the admiration of pofterity; and the affetffing 
fcnfibility with which he minutely defcribes the in- 
imitable behaviour of Socrates , on this trying oc- 
cafion , proves how deeply the author was interefted 
in his fubjed. 

Fear or difguft removed the fcholar of Socrates ^ 
from the murderers of his mafler. Having fpent 
fome time in Thebes, Elis, and iflegara, where 
he enjoyed the converfation of feveral of his fel-^ 
low-difciples , the love of knowledge cairied him 

of his genius, it would be difficult to believe * them the works of 
one man. He is over-refined, wire- drawn, and trifling, in the 
Cratylus • Parmenides, Meno , Thextettis , and Sophiftes. He 
IS flowery, pompous, and tumid, in his Tiraseus , Panegyric, 

Sympofium , and Phxdrus* But in thofe invaluable writings , 
the Apology , Crito , Alc'btades , Gorgias , Phtedo , and the 
greater part of his books of laws , in which he adheres to the 
doctrines of Socrates, and indulges, without art or affectatioiv , ^ 

the natural bent of bi$ own genius , his flyle is inimitably Tweet 
nnd attractive, always elegant, and often fublime. His Repub- 
lic • which is generally confidered as the greateil work, abounds \ 

in all the beauties , and in all the deformities , for which he it re- 
markable. See Uionyf. Halicarp. de FlatQn. 

JlXctrwv h ( oiAc«<) r,f$£yu» Phiido , a. 
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CHAP, to Magoa Graecia; from thence he failed to 
XXXII. C-yr?nc , a,ttrad;ed by. the fame of the mathema- 
tician, Tbeodoru-s ; Egypt next deferved bis curio- 
lity, as the country tp which die fcicnce pf Theo- 
dora^ owed i,ts birth, and from \yhich the Pytha- 
goreans In Magna, Grxeia derived feveral tenets of 
their pbilofopby. 

Hefetties At- his return taA|thens, Plato could have littip 
a"»d'my inclination to engage in public life. Thp days 
wt'te paft, W’hea, die virtues of a S.olAn , ot pf a 
Lycurgus , cpuld reform the njanpers pf tbeilr 
cpunttymeu. fn early periorfs pf fociety , the 
exiunple ^d, influenjce pf one able and difintereffed 
man piay pr,o,dupe a Irappy revolution, in, dje cpipr 
ro, unity pf wliicb h£ is a member, ^ut in the age 
of Plato, the Athenians hadbillen into dotage snd 
imbeeillity. His Ijuxuriant fapey, compares them 
fometirnc-s tp old, men , who have outlived their 
^ fenfps,, apd wlWi vrhom. it is vaip tp reaCop,; fppae- 
#t,inaes to wild beads, whpm.it is dppgerous to, ap- 
prpaeh ; • fome.tipies to an unfruitful foi};, that 
choaks every ufeful plant, and, produces weeds 
only fie, prudently withdrew bimfelf frnm, a 
fcene , which prefeoted nothing but danger, or did 
guff, and purebafed- a fmall villa in the fuburbs 
near, the academy , or. gynt)nafium , that ha4, been fo 
elegandy adorned, by Cimem To this retire. 
. roent, his fame attradled' the mod illudrious cha- 

radlers in his age : the nobled youths of A.tlieps 
daily freqpcnted the- fphppj. of, Plato ; apd- here be 

r* Republic, I. vi. p. 38. Set above, vol. ii. p. lof. 
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continue<Ii above forty years, with little interrup- 
tion except {rom. bis voyages intoSitcily, inftrud- 
ing bis difciples, and corapofing bis dialogues, to 
whicb tbe moft diftinguJIbed pHilofophers in an- 
cient aijd. modern times are greatly indebted, 'withr 
oyt excepting tbofe who rejc(fk bis dodtrines, and 
affedl to, treat them as vifionary. 

The capacious mind of Plato embraced the whole 
circle of fcieucc. The objcdts of human thought 
had, prcvioufly to his. age, been reduced, by the 
Pytlvigoreans, 60 certain clal&s or gsn§ra the 
nature of truth had been inveftigatedj; ’and men 
liad diftinguilhed the relations which the pre- 
dicate of any propofition can. boa? to its fubjedt. 
The fciences had already been divided into the 
natural, and moral; or, in the lahguage of Plato, 
into the knowledge of divine and human things. 
The frivolous art of fyUpgyfm was not as yet 

V/ Many IcGi perfect- AiviSont had probably been made before. 
Arf)*yta> at Tarcttuni diftinguithedi the ten. Categnrier, SimpUe 
ciut et Jatnhiichus, apnd Fr. ritricinm., DifcalC Perlpatejt, t. ii, 
p. IS2. This diviGon, the mod perfect of any that philofopliecs 
hare yet liecn able to difeorer , Plato learned from Archytas. It 
coaplUtt in, fpl^nccs and mndu.. The former art either, pri. 
roary , as ail individual f|ii{(lapces,, which neither- are iD- any other 
Ipbjept, nor can he predicated of it: or fecondarTi which Tub. 

fid in the firlt. and can be predicated of them, to wit, the genera 
apilifpecies of fubdancea. Of modes there are nine hinds, quantity, 
quplity,, relation, habit, tiipe , place having , doiagj, and 
fuEfering. Atidot, de Categor, 

Tliefe are called by logicians the five Predicables, or more 
properly, the five clades of Predicates. They are tile genus, 
fpepies , fpecific did'ereace , property , and accident. The I nfc 
of thefe diftinctiana is univerfal in every fabject requiring defini- 
tion and diviGon; yet- if meant to comprthend whatever may be 
aftrmed of any rubpect- the enumeration ia daubtlcfa- iacempletei 
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invented; and the Logic of Plato’* was confined to 
the more ufeful fubjeds of definition and divifion, 
by means of which he attempted to fix and afcer- 
tain not only the pradical dodrines of morals and 
politics, but the abftrufe and fliadowy fpeculations 
of myftical theology It is much to be regretted 
that this great and original genius Ihould have 
mirtaken the proper objeds as well as the natural 
limits of the human undcrftanding , and that moft 
of the inquiries of Plato and his fuccclTors fhould 
appear e 5 (|remely remote from the public tranfac- 
tions of the times in which they lived. Yet the 
fpeculations in which they were engaged , how litde 
foever they may be conneded with the political re- 
volutions of Greece, feem too interefting in thera- 
felves to be entirely omitted in this hiftorical work , 
efpecially when it is confidered that the philofophy 
of Plato and his difciplcs has been very widely 
diffufed among all the civilized nations of the world; 
that, during many centuries , it governed with un- 
controlled fway the opinions of the fpeculative part 
of mankind ; and that the fame philofophy ftill in- 
fluences the rcafonings, and divides the fentimehts, 
of the learned in modern Europe. 

The lively, butimmethodical, manner in which 
the opinions of Plato are explained by himfelf, 
renders it difficult to colled and abridge them. 
The great number of Interlocutors in his dialogues , 


The fcience properif called Logic was invented by Ariftotle ; 
Che dtvidon of the fciences into Logic, Phyfjcs, and £ihics , 
was 6r(l given |by liis contemporary Xenoorates. Vid* Brucker , 
de Ariftoc* efr Xcuocrat Of AriftotU more hereafter. 
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tbe irony of Socrates, and the continual inter- 
mixture of Plato’s own fentiments with thofe of 
his mailer, heighten the difficulty, and make it 
irapoffible, from particular palTagcs, to judge of 
the fcope and tendence of the whole. The works 
of Xenophon , however , may enable a diligent 
ftudent to fep.aratc the pure ore of Socrates from 
the adventitious matter with which it is combined 
in the rich vein of Platonifm ; and by carefully 
comparing the different parts of the latter , he 
may with certainty determine t{ie principal defigns 
of its author. 

From this view of the fubjedl, it would appear 
that Plato aimed at nothing iefs, than to reconcile 
the appearances of the natural find moral world 
with the wife government of a felf-exiftent irti- 
changeable caufe; to explain the nature and origin 
of the human mind , as well as of its various 
powers of perception , volition, and intelledl; and, 
on principles refulting from thefe difeoveries , to 
build a fyllem of ethics, which, in proportion as 
it were followed by mankind, would promote not 
only their independence and fecurity in the prefent 
world , but their happinefs and perfedlion in a 
future ftate of exiftence. 

Let us look where we will around us, we fliall 
every -where, faid Plato, perceive a palTing p'ro- 
ceffion*': the objedls which compofe the material 


'* This was borrowed from Heraclitus , who exprafled the 
fame idea , by faying , that all corporeal things were in a per. 
pctual Sux. Vid. flatoa. in Tbeactet. p. 83. ct in Sophiit. p.^108^ 
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world , arife , change , perift , and arc fuccecdci 
by others, -which undergo the feme revolutions". 
On* body moves another, which impels a thirds 
and to forwards in fucceffion^ but the firft caufe of 
motion refides not in any of them. This caufe 
adb not foptuitoufly ; the regular motions of the 
heavenly bodies^ " , the beautiful order of the 
ir.afons, the admirable ftrutfhire of plants and 
animals ,. atinounce an itrtcUigent Author*'. It is 
difficult by fearching to find out the nature of the 
Divinity,, and impoffible by words to deferibe it; 
yet the works which he has done, atteft his power, 
his wifdom , nnd his goodnefs, to be greater than 
human imagination can- cotreeive **. In the felf- 
exiftent caufe , theft attributes muft unite. He is 
therefore unchangeable " , fince no alteration' can 
increafe his perfections, and it would be abfurd- to 
fuppofo him ever inclined to diminilh them 

impelled' by his goodnefs, the Deity, viewing 
ioi his own intellcft the ideas or archetypes of all 
poffible exiftenoe , formed’ the beautiful' arrange- 
ment of the uniwerfe firom that rude indigeft'ed 
matter, which ^ exiftingirona- all eternity , had been' 
for ever animated by. an irregular principle of 

*' Tinsni, fub initio. 

By thefe He mesnt the fixed Bars ; the motions of the planets 
Ifle afhribrdt to another.- caulh > as mil appear beloav. 

*' Plato de^Lcgibus , 1. x. p. «ot>. 

Tisicus . p. 47y. et de Eepub. I. ii. p. 144. 

For the inmiutabitity of the Deity, Plato, contrary to his 
lieneral caftom, condelcends to nte air argnment ftora indberion : 
“■ Even of material’ things, the moil* perfect lead feel the clftets 
of life, and remain lengeft’Onaltcrcdt De Rtpnb. p. ISO. 

,** Ibid. p. 15 a 
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motion This principle , which Plato calls the 
irrational foul of the world , he thought fufficiently 
atteded , in the innumerable deviations from the 
cftabliflied laws of nature » in the extravagant 
pallions of men , and in the phyfical and moral 
evil, which, in confequence of thefe deviations 
and pjfliong , fo vifibly prevail in the world. 
Without admitting a certain ftubborn intractability, 
and diforderly wildnefs , elfential to matter , and 
therefore incapable of being entirely eradicated or 
fubdued, it feeraed impolTible to explain the origin 
of evil under the government of Deity*’. 

From thefe rude materials , God, according to 
the fanciful dodtrine of Pjato , formed the four 
elements, and built the beautiful ftruCturc of the 
heavens and the earth, after the model of thofe 
eternal exemplars**, or patterns, which fubfill in 

Politic, p, no, ct fcqq tt TifflKus, palBm. a 

*' Ue Legibiu , I. x. p. 60S. Pbilem. p. I60i |j 

•* Theft extmplart, or irstpxinyinxToi , are the idea of Plato,' 
which were To much mirreprefenteil by roaoy of the later Plae 
toitifts, or Eclectics, f He names them, indiiferencly , iSict;, riSii , 
T» xxra rxurx , et cVxvru; c%e>rx. The two lall ex. 
prelSunc are nftd to diflinguish them from the fleeting and 
petiiltable forms of matter. Plato rrprefents theft ideas as exiit. 
iug in the divine Intellect, as beings entirely mental, not objecti 
of any of the fenfts , and not circamfcrlbed by place or time. 
By the firft nnivcrfti Cauft , theft ideas were infufed Into the 
various fpecies of created beings, in whom (according to Am- 
moniut. in poipbyr. Introdnct. p. 39.) they exilled, at the im- 
preffion of a feal exiftt in the wax to which it has h^en applied. 
}n its prt exiltcnt ftater the human mind viewed theft inttlligiHc 
forms in their original feat, the field of truth. But Cnee mea 
were imptifoned in the body, they receive theft ideas from ex> 
ternal objects, as explained in the text. Such is the doctrine of 
Plato. But many of the later Flatonifts , and even feyotal 
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the divine Intelligence”. Confidering that beings 
pofleffed of mental powers were far preferable to 
thofe deftitute of fuch faculties , God infufed into 
the corporeal world a rational foul, which, as it 
could not be immediately combined with body, he 
united to the adive , but irrational principle , cf- 
fentially inherent in matter Having thus formed 
and animated the earth, the fun, the moon, and 
the other vifiblc divinities, the great Father of 
fpirits proceeded to create the invifible gods and 
daemons ” , whofe nature and hiftory Plato de- 
fcribes with a refpedful reverence for the religion 

writers of the prefent a^e * have imagined that he afcribed to 
ideas a feparate and independent exiilence* Vid. Crucker « 
lliftor. Philofoph. p. 69^ , et feqq. Gedike, Hiftor, Pbilofoph. ex 
Ciceron. Collect, p. 183 » et Teqq. Monboddo , Origin of Lan- 
guage, vol. i. c. . ix. Of all the abfurdicies embraced by philo* 
fophers, this doubtlefs would be the grcatefl , to believe eternal 
unchangeable patterns of the various genera and fpecies of things 

t cifting apart, and independent of the mind by which thefe ab* 
ract notions are conceived. It is not extraordinary, therefore, 
that many writers of the Alexandrian fchool , whofe extravagant 
fancies could fix and embody metaphyflcal, abRractions , and 
realife intellectual ideas , should animate agd perfonify the 
>. 9 yiv Tif Sta f the divine intellect, in which , according to Plato • 
theCa ideas refided , and from which they were communicated to 
other intelligences. The fame vifionary fanatics who difeov^red, 
in the of Plato, the fecond perfun of the Trinity, recog. 

nifed the Holy Spirit in his Soul of the World ; but as this ir- 
rational principle of motion ill correfponded to the third petfon 
of the Godhead g they iuventtd an lypcr-cofiniau foul, concern. 
]ng which Plato is altogether fileiit. See the Encyclopcdie, article 
EcUctique, Brucker. Hill. PhiloC)ph. vol. i. p. 712, et feqq. ec 
Mcincr*s Brytrag zur Gefchichte der Denfcarc der erften Jahrhun. 
derte nach Chrifii Geburt in eioigeo fietrachtungeo fiber die neue 
Flatonifche Philufophie. 

Timxus, Polit. 1 . vi. lb« p. 477 » et feqq. 

•* Timxus, p. I4S0. 
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ofjiis country”. After finiflting this great work, 
the God of gods , again contemplating the ideal 
forms in his own mind , perceived there the 
exemplars of three fpecies of beings , which he 
realifed in the mortal inhabitants of the earth, air, 
and water. The talk of forming thefe fenfiblc, 
but irrational beings, he committed to the inferior 
divinities; becaufe, had this laft work likewife pro- 
ceeded from his own hands, it muft have been im- 
mortal like the gods”. The fouls of men » on the 
other hand ,.he himfelf formed from the remainder 
of the rational foul of the world. They firfl: 
exifted in the ftate of daemons , only inverted with 
a thin aethereal body. Having offended God by 
negledling their «duty , they were condemned to 
unite with the grofs corporeal mafs, by which their 
divine faculties are fo much clogged and en- 
cumbered 

It was neceflary briefly to explain the metaphy- 
fical theology of Plato , how vifionary foever it 
may appear, becaufe the dodlrine of ideal forms, 
together with that of the pre-exirtent rtate of the 
human mind , are the main pillars of his philofo- 
phy. Before their incarceration in the body, the 
fouls of men enjoyed the prefence of their Maker; 
and contemplated the unchangeable ideas and 
effences of thinA in the field of truth. In viewing 
and examining tnefe eternal archetypes of order, 
beauty, and virtue, confirtcd the noblert energy, 
and highert perfedlion of celertial fpirits ” , which, 

*' ApoIoR. Socraiis. * ” Timsus, p. 4S0, et 481. 

” Ibid. Repul). 1. VI. Pbiedrus, Pbilebus, etc. 
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CHAP, being emanations of the Deity , can never jcft 
XXXII. fatished with objeds and occupations unworthy 
' their divine original. But in their ndual Bate , 
men can perceive » with their corporeal fenfes, only 
the fleeting images and imperfed reprefentations 
of thefe immutable eflences of things , in the fluc- 
tuating objeds of the material world , which are fo 
little Beady and permanent, that they often change 
their nature and properties , even while tVe view 
and examine them ”. Befide this , our fenfes 
themfelves are liable to innumerable diforders; 
and unlefs we arc conBantly on the watch , riCver 
fail to deceive us **. Hence the continual errors 
in our judgments of men and things; hence the 
improper ends we purfue; henco the very inade- 
quate means by which we feelc to attain them; 
hence, in one word, all the errors and mifery of 
life. Yet even in this degraded Bate, to which 
men were condemned for paB offeticcs, their hap- 
’ pinefs ceafes not to be an objed of care to thfe 
Deity. As none can tife fo high , none can fink 
fo low, as to eficape the eye and atm of the Al- 
mighty The divine Providence obferves and 
regulates the meaneB, as well as the greateB, of 
its produdiortSi But the good of the part being 
fubordinate to that Of the whole , it is ncceffary 
that each individual Ihould be rewj^ed or punilhed , 
in proportion as he fulfils the talk afligned him. 
It is by the performance of his duty alone, that 
man can regain the favor of his Maker ; for 

*'> Phtrdo , Timxus, etc. *• Phxdo, p. 31. et Repab. I. v.. 

Dc Lejibus. ••• Entypheoa. 
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it is ridiculous to think that this ineftimable bene- 
ftt can be purchafed by rich prefems and expenfive 
facrifices. Religion cannot be a traffic of intereft”*.’ 
What can we offer to the gods, which they have 
not firft bellowed on us? Will they thank us for 
reftoring their own gifts? It is abfurd to think it. 
To pleafe the Divinity, we muft obey his will 
concerning us ; nor can we comply with the purpofe 
of our creation, and fulfil our deftiny, without 
afpiring at thofe noble powers with which we were 
originally endowed and which, even in our 
prefent degenerate Hate, it is ftill poffible, by proper^ 
diligence, to recover 

Our fenfes giv'e us information of external ob- 
jedls, which are ftored up in the memory, and va-' 
rioufly combined by the imagination But it is 
remarkable that thofe ideasi thus acquired and re- 
tained have the power of fuggefiing others far 
riiore accurate and perfeft than themfelves , and 
which, though excited by material objeds, cannot 
be derived from them , unlefs (which is impoffible) 
the efted were, more beautiful and perfed than the 
Caofe. That we po(Teffed , in a pre-exiftent Bate, 

^ th^fe ideas which modern philofophcrs refer by an' 
eafy folution to the powers of generalization and 
abllradion Plato thought evident from the 

Repub. 1 . li. p. 100, et feq^. 

*•* Miuos, p. 510. Timseus, p. 500. , 

Repub. I. V. 

Thcoetet. p. 85 * et feqq. et Philem. I 8 h ct feqq. 

The UDcientt were nut ignorant of this phiLofupliy. Sifti- 
plicius , fpeaking of the origin of inteljigible forms, or ideas, in 

VOL.IV. T 
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CHAP, facility with which we recalled them Of this 
XXXII. he gave an example in Meno’s Have, who, when 
properly queftioned by Socrates, eafily recolledled 
and explained many properties of numbers and 
figures, although be had never learned the fciences 
of arithmetic and geometry According to 
Plato , therefore , all fcicnce confided in remi- 
nifcence, in recalling the nature, proportions, and 
relations of thofe uniform and unchangeable elTen- 
ces, about which the human mind had originally 
been convcrfant, and after the model of which all 
created things were made '**. Thcfe intelledual 
forms, comprehending the true effenccs of things, 
were the only proper objedls of folid and perma- 
nent fcience ; their fludluating reprefentatives 

the human mind, fays, tv r«<f nV-Eftfauf 

V.XTU. cxuTX ujrej-nTXHiv : “ We ourfelves, abfttacting them in our 

thoughts , hare , by this abllraction , given them an cxittence in 
, themselves. ’’ Simp, in Prsed. p. 17. 

Menon. p. 344. 

'•E Ibid. 

Repub. 1. vi. , 

Eiriyuyuu, fcience, in oppofition to Se^x, opinion. Th* 
• material world, he called to h^x^m , that of which the knowledge 
admitted of probability only. Repub. 1. v. The idtas of Plt^, 
which , according to that philofopher, formed the foie objects of 
real and certain knowledge , were powerfully combated by his 
fcholar and rival Ariftotle. Yet the latter, who was fo sharp- 
lighted to the faults of Plato, never accufes him of maintaining 
the feparate and independent exiRence of intellectual forms. 
The obfcure paffage in AriRotle’s MetaphyCcs , p. aoi , which 
has been conRriied into fuch an accufation, meant nothing more, 
than that Socrates regarded the tx xxS' ohn , general ideas , as 
dilfering iii no refpect from our notions ot the genera and fpecies 
of things ; whereas Plato made a diRinction between them, aR'ert- 
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in the material world, the adions and virtues 
of men , the order and beauty vifible in the 

univerfe, were only fo fa? real and fubftantial aS 
they correfponded to their divine atchetypes ; but 
as this correfpondence never became complete, the 
examination of the perifliing objeds of fenfe could 
only afford us unfteady and uncertain notions , 
fleeting and fugitive like themfelves Front 

theic obfervations, Plato thought it evident, that 

in^ thefe ideas to have exilled in the divine intellect before the, 
creation , etc. as explained in the text. Ariftotle UifcuiTes the 

doctrine of ideas tnor^ perfpicuotifly in his Ethics to Nicotnachuv, 
i. i. c. vi. lie regards them as mere ticttons of the fancy, and 

the knowledge founded on them as altogether vifionary. ** I'be 
idea of good, ** he obferved, ** tnight he applied to fubllances, 
as the Deity, the mind of man; to qualities, as the virtues; to 
quantity, as thediocrity; to time, as the Juncture or niclt df 
time; in short through all the categories. There is not, there* 
fore, any one general ided of good common to all thefe. Wt;re 
there one Idea, the fame in all, there could be biic one fcience 
rerpeccing it. Uut there are many, phyfic, gymnaftic , the ii)ili. 
tary art , etc, which ail have Ibme good in view. Things are good 
in ibemfeli'es » or good as means to an end. But even tliofe things 
ivhicli are ultimately good , as twifdom , honor; pleafure , are 
hot comprehended under any one definifioh of good « though di& 
tinguished by the fame bpithet from fume analogy or refemblahce, 
as the uoderllaoding is called the eye of the mind. If there U 
any fuch general idea , it is Curely incapable of being applied to 
any practical ufe; not as a itiodel , otherwife the arts and fciences, 
all of Which have fome good in view , would continually have 
this model before them. Yet they all neglect it, and juftly ; for 
what benefit could they derive from this abflracc idea? A phyU* 
cian , for inftance, contemplates not health in that general manner, 
but the health of man, or rather of a particular ma/i , who hap. 
pens to be hts patient; fdr with individuals only bis arc is coo- 
cented. “ 

Parmen. p. I4« V' Repnb. I. vii. 
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the duty and happinefs of men confided in with- 
drawing themfelves from the material , and ap- 
proaching the intelledual world'”, to which their 
own natures were more congenial. To promote 
this purpofe was the great aim of his philofophy. 
If we were deceived by the fenfes, he obferved, 
that we were ftill more fatally endangered by the 
paflions , thofe flimfy fails of the mind , which were 
expanded and agitated by every varying guft of 
imagined good or evil The pains and plca- 
fures of the body were all of a mixed kind , and 
nearly allied to each other. TJie God who ar- 
ranged the world, defirous to unite and incor- 
porate thefe feemingly oppofite natures , had at 
leaft joined their fummits ; for pleafure was no- 
thing elfe but a rapid cclfation of pain; and the 
livelieft of our bodily enjoyments were preceded 
by uneafinefs, and followed by languor To 
illuftrate the neceflity of governing with a ftrong 
hand the appetites and paffions, Plato compared 
the foul to a little republic , compofed of different 
faculties or orders The judging or reafoning 
faculty, juftly entitled to the fupremacy, was 
feated, as in a firm citadel, in the head ; the fenfes 
were its guards and fervants; the various defires 
and affedions were bound to pay it obedience. 

Of thefe defires , which were all of them 
the natural fubjeds of the ruling faculty, Plato 

Repub. p. 134. et Phxd. p. 16. 

*** 'Phxdrus. ■ * 

Philetn- et Repub. I. ii. p. iSl, et ftqq. 

Repub. 1. iv. 
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diftinguiflied two orders , ever ready to rebel 
againft their maftcr. The firfl; confiftcd of thofe 
paflions which are founded in pride and refentment, 
or in what the fchoolmen called the irafcible part 
of the foul and were feated in the breaft. The 
fecond confided of thofe paflions which arc founded 
in the love of pleafurc, or in what the fchoolmen 
called the concupifcible part of the foul, and 
were feated in the belly, and inferior parts of the 
body. Thefe different orders, though commonly 
at variance with each other, were alike dangerous 
to the public intereft, and unlefs reftrained by the 
wifdom and authority of their fovereign, mufl: 
inevitably plunge the little republic of man into 
the utmoft diforder and mifery 
■ Yet, according to Plato, bd® thefe fets of paf- 
fions were, in the prefent ftate of things, neceffary 
parts of our conflitution ; and , when properly 
regulated, became very ufeful fubjetffs. The iraf- 
ciblc afferted our rank and dignity, defended us 
againft injuries, and when duly informed and tem- 
pered by reafon, taught us with becoming forti- 
tude to defpife dangers and death , in purfuit of 
what is honorable and virtuous. The concupif- 
cible provided for the fupport and neceffities of the 
body; and, when reduced to fuch fubmifllon as to 
rejocl every gratification not approved by reafon, 
gave rife 'to the virtue of temperance. Juftice 

The To of Plato. 

The To of Plato. Both are included under 

what Plato and AriHotle call the Cf.-Knxov » the feat of the deOres 
and palaons. 

*** ibid. 2S4. 
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CHAP, 

XXXII. 


took p^ace, according to Plato, when reafon dt- 
reded and paflion obeyed, and when each paffiori 
performed its proper office , and acknowledged 
due refped towards its fuperior. In the ftrength, 
acutenefs, and perfedion of the ruling faculty, 
confifted the virtue of prudv>ce, the great fourc® 
and principle of all other virtues, without which 
.temperance , fortitude , and even juftice itfelf, 
were nothing but ernpty Qiadows, that deluded the 
ignorant vulgar. In the exercife of prudence op 
W'fdom, man refembled his Maker, and contem- 
plated thofe intelledual forms, which taught him 
to difeern with certainty the ends proper to be 
purfued, and the means neceflary to attain them. 
The wife man compares the* mind with the body, 
eternity with tim^ virtue with pleafure. He thus 
learns to defpife the inferior parts of his nature, to 
defy its pains, to difdain its pleafures. Without 
attaining this true elevation of mind, be never can 
be virtuous or happy, fince whoever depends oil 
the body, muft confider death as an evil,** the fear 
of which can only be overcome by fome greater 
terror, fo th^t in him who is not truly wife, for- 
titude itfelf muft be the effed of timidity *'*. In 
the fame manner, his pretended moderation and 
temperance will fpjing from the impure fource o£ 
the oppofitc vices. He will deny himfelf fome 
pleafures, to attain others which he regards as more 
valuable, and will fubmit to fmall pains to avoid 
the greater He thus cpntinues through life, 

*** Repub. I. **• riiK(?o*p. 2«i et feqq. 
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exchanging one trifle for another; a traffic which 
never can enrich him, while he rejedts wifdom, 
the only precious merchandife. 

But the temple of wifdom is, according to 
Plato, fituate on a rock, which few men have the 
ftrcngth to afcend This difference of ability 
proceeds from various caufcs: i. At their crea- 

tion, all minds were not alike excellent and per- 
fedl a. They were not alike criminal during 
their pre-exiftent ftate 3. The grofs bodies 
which they now inhabit are varioully moulded, 
fome being too ftrong, others too weak, and very 
few in juft harmony with the divine principle by 
which they are animated ’**. 4. Early inftitution 
jind example occafion great differences among 
them. Such , indeed, is the power of educatioa 
and habit, that the errors and crimes of men are 
lefs chargeable on thofe who commit them , than 
on their parents, guardians, and inftrudors 
and it feems hardly poflible for thofe who have 
the misfortune to be born in a licentious age and; 
country, to attain wifdom and virtue. Even when 
the moft favorite circumftances unite , the mind 
muft ftill , however , have a tendence to dege- 
nerate, while united with matter The body, 
therefore, muft be continually exercifed and fubr 
dued by the gymnaftic, the foul muft be purilied 
and ennobled by philofophy. Without fuch at- 
tention , men can neither reach the perfedion of 

Rcpub. 1 . vl. p. 74. I'haeilros. 

*** Ibid. *** Timacus. *** Ibid. 

*-* Ibid. p. 484. ct Repub. pairini. 
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CHAP, tlieir nature , nor, when thejr have reached it, 
XXXII. maintain that elevated poft, from which they look 
down with compalTion on the errors and mifery 
of their fellow - creatures 

Plato’* In the dcfcription of his imaginary fage, Plato 
employs the colors which were afterwards bor- 
rowed by the Stoics and Epicureans. But neithei; 
of thefe fedls , as will appear hereafter , were fo 
well entitled as the Platonifts, to boaft their philo- 
fophical happinefs, and to affert their fuperiorlty 
Immnr- to the vicilfitudes of time and fortune. Plato was 
the firft philofopher who fupported the dodrinc of 
a future ftate, by arguments that feemed capable 
to convince intelligent and thinking men. From 
the properties of mind, be inferred the fimplicity 
and indeftrudibility of the fubftancc in which they 
refide He defcribed the mental powers with 
an eloquence that Cicero and BufFon "* have 
not been able to furpaCs. And fince he regarded 
the foul as the principle of life and motion , he 
thought it abfurd to fuppofe that the difeafes and 
death of the body Ihould take from this principle 
fuch qualities as it effentially pofTefTed in itfelf, and 
accidentally communicated to matter It was 
tlon*"*' perfuafion, that according to the employ- 

ment of its rational and moral powers, the foul, 
after its reparation from the body, would be raifcd- 

Tim»us, p. 484. pt Repub. pafRm. 

**■ Phxdu, p. as, et 

See Cicer. df Offic. I. i. et panUn- 
*** Rutfoii fur rHomme. *** 
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to .1 higher, or depreffcd to a lower ftate of 
exiftence 

This belief, which raifed his hopes to a higher 
fcene, gave him not, however, that contempt, 
affeded by a very different clafs of philofophers , 
for the peritliing affairs of the prefent world. 
Like fome others of the fcholars of Socrates, he 
traced the plan ofaperfed commonwealth; though 
•lis work, known by that title, as has been juftly 
^fcrved by a great genius'”, is rather a treatife 
(d education than a fyftem of policy. The real 
republic of Plato is contained in his books of 
laws, in which he explains, with no lefs acutenefs 
than elegance, the origin and revolutions of civil 
fociety , and traces the plan of a republic nearly 
refembling the Spartan model. 

' His pradical morality, which he borrowed from 
Socrates, is profufely fcattered through his dia- 
logues ; and in his own times , Plato w.as not 
confidered as that vifionary fpeculatift which he 
has appeared to later ages. His fcholars, Ariftony- 
pius , Phormio , and Eudoxus , were fucceffively 
fcnt by him to regulate the republics of the Ar- 
cadians, Elians , and Cnidians at the earneft 
requeft of thofe communities. From Xenocrates, 
another of his difciples, Alexander defired rules 
for good government'”. The fame of Ariftotlc 

Pbsdrus* et Phzdo, panini. • ' 

*** The Epicureans. 

** Mon res humans, perituraque regob. 6E0R9. 

pf this more below. 

RouOean in his Emile. 

* 1 * Plutarch, advert Colot. Epicur, Idem, ibid. 
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CHAP, is well known ; and it will afterwards appear how 
xxxii. much he was indebted to a raafter, whofe opinions 
he often combated with feeming reludance , and 
real fatisfadion. Plato was no lefs capable to 
diftinguifli ideas than to combine images. He 
united warmth of fancy and acutencfs of under- 
flanding , in a greater degree than perhaps has 
fallen to the (hare of any other man. Yet when 
compared with his mailer Socrates, his genius wilfe 
appear more fubtile than fagacious. He waiiJ|l 
that patient fpirit of obfervation which diftinguiflisa 
the illudrious fage , who in all his reafonings kept 
fads ever in his view, and at every ftep he made, 
looked back with wary circumfpedion on experi-. 
ence. Accompanied by this faithful guide , Socra- 
tes trod fecurely the paths of truth and nature ; but 
his adventurous difciple , trulling to the wings 
of fancy, often expatiates in imaginary worlds of 
fiis own creation. 
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CHAP. XXXIII.’ 


Hijinry of Macedott. — Reign of Arcbelaus. — • Series of 
Ufurpations and Revolutions. — Pcrdiceas defeated, 
hy the Illyrians. — DiJhaSled State of MaCedon. — 
Firji Tranfaliions of Philip. — State of Thrace 
and Paonia. — Philip defeats Argxus and the Athe- 
nians. — His Treatment of the Prif oners. — His mi- 
litary Arrangements. — He defeats the Illyrians. — 
His Dejigns againjl Amphipolis. He prevents ast 
Alliance betxeeen Athens and Olyntlms. — Amufes 
the Athenians. — Takes Amphipolis. — His Con- 
guejis in Thrace. — The Mines of Crenidn. — 
Philip marries Olympias. — His Letter to Arijlotle. 


J^OUR hundred and fixteen years before the 
Chriftian acra , and little more than • half a 
century before Philip affumed the govern- 
ment of Maccdon , that country , to a fiiperficial 
obferver, might have appeared fcarccly diftingnifli- 
able from the barbarous kingdoms of Thrace, 
Pxonia, and Illyricum, which furrounded it on the 
north , eaft, and weft. Towards the fouth, it was 
excluded from the fea by a chain of Grecian re- 
publics , of which Olynthus and Amphipolis were 
the mpft flourifljing and powerful. To this inland 
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CHAP, diftrid, originally confined to the circumference 
XXXIII. of about three hundred miles , Caranus, an Arglve 
prince of the numerous race of Hercules, eluding 
the dangers which proved fatal to royalty ' in moft 
communities of Greece’, conduded a fmall colony 
of his adventurous and warlike countrymen, and, 
having conquered the barbarous natives, fettled in 
Edefla , the capital of the province then named 
Emathia, and afterwards Macedonia , for reafons 
equally unknown The eftablilhment of this little 
principality, which, under Philip, grew into a 
powerful kingdom, and, under Alexander, fvvelled 
into the moft extenfive empire known in the an- 
cient world , was adorned ( could we believe hiftoric 
flattery ) by many extraordinary circumftances , 
prefaging its future greatnefs. The gods took 
care of the infancy of Macedon , and fent, as 
oracles had annoimced, a herd of goats to con- 
dud Caranus to his new capital of Edefta, which 
^ thence changed its name to JEgx , the city of 

' goats ; a fidion unworthy of record, did it not ex- 
plain the reafon why goats were adopted as the en- 
figns of Macedon, and why the figures of thofe 
animals are ftill to be feen on the coins of Philip , 
and thofe of his fucceffors. 

Prudent Caranus, as well as the princes Coenus ’ and Thy- 
rimas, who immediately followed him, had occa- 

* Jnftin. 1. vii. c. i. Velleius Paterculus » 1. i. c. vi* 

^ See vol. i. p. fos< ^ Crophius Antifxuic.. Macedon. 

* Juftin. ubi fupra. Syncell. Chronic. 
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lion to exercife their prudence ftill more than their chap. 
valor. Their feeble colony of Greeks might have xxxiiK- 
fallen an eafy prey to the unhofpitable ferocity of kings tht 
the barbarous tribes , by whom it was on all Tides cau're"? ^ 
furrounded. But the policy of the firft kings of the great- 
Macedon , inftead of vainly attempting to repel or Macjjon; 
to fubdue, endeavoured, with more fuccefs, to gain^ 
by good offices , the ancient inhabitants of Ema- 
thia and the neighbourirfg diftrids. They comrbu- 
nicated to them the knowledge of many ufeful ’ arts ; 
they gave them the Grecian teligion* and govern- 
ment’ in that ftate of happy fimplicity which pre- 
vailed during the heroic ages ; and while , to ren- 
der intercourfe more eafy and familiar, they adopted, 
in fome degree, the language and manners of the 
barbarous natives, they, in their turn, imparted to 
the latter a tindure of the Grecian language and 
civility*. By this judicious afid liberal fyftem , fo 
unlike to thatpurfued by their countrymen in other 
parts of the world , the followers of Caranus 
gradually affociated with the warlike tribes in their 
neighbourhood, whom it would have been alike 
impoffible for them to extirpate or to enflave ; and 

^ Pauranias Achaic. et Thucyd. I. il. 

‘ Arrian . Exped. Alexand. 1. iv. p. 83. 

’’ ®i>v<ir9r«i«.;v^TaiXi, 'HpascXfiSpXr a^o yitui, i m o t ■itpoynoi A}yio; 
tip MHKioniut >t>.Scv , y &oc veMu MxKcSanur xpxovTip iitreXtcxv- 

Arrian, I. iv. p- 8<>. In another palTagc of the fame book he fays, 
the fubieecs of Macedon bad more liberty than the citiaens of 
Greece. 

' DemoAhenes, Arrian , and Curtiiit. 
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. the fame generous policy , being embraced by theit 
defeendants, deferves to be regarded as the primary 
caufc of Macedonian greatnefs. 

- Perdiccas , the firft of that name , fo far eclipfed 
the fame of his three predeceffori , that he is ac- 
counted the founder of the monarchy by Herodo- 
tus ’ and Thucydides His hiftory has been magi 
nified by fable, which.has alfo obfeured or diftorted 
the adfions of the five princes “ that intervened be- 
tween him and Alexander I. who filled the* Alace- 
donian throne when Xerxes invaded Greece 
Here we attain hiftoric ground. Alexander , as 
related above”, took *an important and honor- 
able part in the affairs of Greece and Perfia, with- 
out negledling the intcreft of his own kingdom i 
which he extended to the river NelTus on the eaft , 
and to the Axius on the weft. Hisfon, Perdiccas II. 
inherited the abilities of his father, without inhe^ 
fiting his integrity. During the Pcloponnefian 
xvar , the alliance of this prince formed an object 
of important concern to the Athenians and Lace- 
daemonians. He efpoufed the caufe of the latter, 
which he regarded as his own, becaufe the Athe- 
nians, who had occafionally levied tribute on his 
anceftors ”, were then mafters of the Greek fettk- 


* Herodot. I. viii. c. cxxxvll. Thucydid. I. ii. p. 16H. 

“ Atgacas I. Philip 1. JCcopus T. Alcetasj Ainyntas I. Jultia. 
I. vil. c. ii. 

Herodot. 1. v. c. xii:. " Vol. ii. p. let. 

« Thucydid. qbi Tupca, e( Demollhenes palSiiv 
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merits along the Macedonian coafl:, the vicinity of c H A p, 
which naturally tempted the ambition of Ferdiccas. xxxiil* 
Under the fpecious pretence of enabling Olynthus 
and the other cities of Chalcidice to recover their 
independence , he lent his aid to deftroy the Athe- 
nian influence there, expecting to eftablifl: the Ma- 
cedonian in its ftead. But this defign failed of fuc- 
cefs. The Olynthian confederacy was broken , its 
members became fubjed to Sparta, and after the 
misfortunes of that republic had encouraged the 
Olynthians to refume their freedom , they felt them- 
felves fufficiently powerful not only to refill the en- 
croachments of Macedon , but to make confider* 
able conquefts in that country". 

Archelaus I. who fucceeded to the throrie, dif- TheftaU 
played an enlightened policy , far more beneficial 
to his kingdom than the courage or Alexander, or lyim- 
the craft of Ferdiccas. Like thofe princes, Ar- 
chelaus was ambitious to enlarge his dominions prince 
(having conquered Fydna and other towns in the A.C.41S 
delightful region of Pieria " ) ; but his main care 
was to cultivate and improve them. He facilitated 
communication between the principal towns of Ma. 
cedon, by cutting flraight roads through moll parts 
of the country ; he built walls and places of ftrength 
in the fituations mod favorable for that purpofe ; 
encouraged agriculture and the arts, particularly 
thofe fubfervient to war ; formed magazines of 

I See above, vol. iv. c. xxix. p. 80, ct 

I ** Diodor. Sicul. 1* xUi. c. xvi. 

1 
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CHAP, arms ; railed and dlfciplincd a confiderable body of 
idcxxiil. cavalry ; and in a word , added more to the folid 
grandeur of Macedon than had been done by all 
his predeceffors together”. Nor was he regardlefs 
of the arts of peace. His palace was adorned by 
the works of Grecian painters. Euripides was 
long entertained at his court ; Socrates was ear^ 
neflly folicited to live there after the example of 
this philofophic poet, formed by his precepts, and 
cheriflied by his friendfliip ; men of merit and ge- 
nius , in all the various walks of literature and fci- 
ence, were invited to relide in IVlacedon, and treated 
with diftinguifhed regard by a monarch duly atten- 
tive to promote his own glory and the happinefs of 
his fubjeds ”. 

Series of A reign of fix years was too fliort a period fot 
^ccomplilhing the important ends which ArchelauS 
levoiu- had in view. By his death the profperity of Ma- 
rions. cedon was interrupted for almoft half a century, 

— 360 ?' crowded by a fucceffion of ten ” princes or ufurpers* 

Thucydides fays , ‘'than the eight kings who J>rccedcd him , ** 
counting Perdicaas for the Br{i- C ITf^^4}cxv vio( « 

T» Tux,y\ vvv ovra ev rifi xcni (vB-uotiSrsjuLf $ 

KOU T aXKU TtCTl KXTCCTCiV ‘niXifJLOV l-TrTTCi; XXt oVX04( XXt Tlf 

X^StTVGU H ^VfJ.ITCVVTii Si OMSi OXTCt).Si aVTit 

yt^OfAtvoi, Thucydides, p. 168* 

AriQot. Rhetor. I. ii. c. xxix. Stubaeiis , Sermon. 237* 

** Their names, with the dates of their accelQon or ufurpation , 
are as follows : 


1 Orefles , 

A. C. 405 

C Argaus II. A. C. 385 

a iEropus IT. 

402 

Amyntas again re.eHa- 

3 Archelaus II. 

3«4 

blished , 383 

4 Amyntai II. 

392 

7 Alexander TI. 3?2 

5 Paufanias, 

391 

8 Perdiccas III. 37 c 

Ainyntas II. 

390 

p Ptolemy* 370 

^Yhofe 
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i^whofe biftory forms a perpetual feries of crimes and chap. 
calamities. Amidft thefe diforders , the fceptre ftill xxxiii. 
remained in the family of Hercules ; but almoft 
every prince of the blood had an ambition to reign. < 

In order to attain their purpofe , the different com- 
petitors courted the alTiftance of the Thracians , of 
the Illyrians, of the Theffalians, of the Olyn- 
tbian confederacy, of Athens, of Sparta, and of 
Thebes ; and each of thofe powers endeavoured to 
turn to their own immediate profit the dilfenfions 
in Macedon. Bardyllis, an adtive and daring 
chief, who by his abilities in acquiring, and his 
equity ’* in dividing the fpoil , had rifen from the 
condition of a private robber to the command of 
the Illyrian tribes, entered Macedon at the head of 
a numerous army , dirpofTeffed Amyntas II. the 
father of Philip , and placed Argaeiis on the throne, A. c.jJv 
who confented to become the tributary of his be- 
nefadlor*'. The Thracians fupported the title of 
another prince named Paufanias : but the affiftance 
of Thelfaly and Olynthus enabled Amyntas to re- a.c. 3*3. 
fume the government ; the Olynthians refufing , 
however, to furrender feveral places of importance 
which Amyntas had intrufted to their protedion, or 
which they had conquered from his competitor. 

Amyntas complained tcf Sparta; and that republic, 
for reafons above “ related , declared war againft 

Pcrdiccai, A. C. 3CS lo Amyntas, A.C. 3iSO 

Ptolemy . 3<>7 To him Philip fucceeded in 

• • ■ Perdiccas, 3^t the fame year. 

*• Cicero de Offic. I. ii. Oiodor. I. J#v. o. xci.ii 

See vol. iv. c. xxix. p. S9. 

voL. IV. ' y 
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Olynthus, and reinftated the Macedonian king in 
full pofTeflion of his dominions. In confequence 
of that event, Amyntas cftabliflied , and thence- 
forth held, his court at Pella , where he enjoyed fe- 
veral years of tranquillity , cultivating the friend- 
fhip of the Lacedaemonians and Athenians. 

The fliort reign of his fon Alexander was dif- 
turbed by a frelh invafion of the Illyrians , from 
•whom he purchafed a precarious peace He left 
two brothers, Perdiccas and Philip, of whom the 
eldeft was ftill a minor. Availing himfelf of their 
youth and weaknefs, Paufanias found means to 
ufurp the throne, being fupported not only by the 
Thracians , but by a confiderable body of Greek 
mercenaries, as well as by a powerful party in Ma- 
fcedon. 

Iphicrates, tlie Athenian, happened at this cri- 
tical jundure to return from Araphipolis, the re- 
covery of which formed the main objedt of his ex- 
pedition. In former journies to the coaft of Thrace, 
he had been treated with diftinguiflied regard by 
Amyntas, whofe widow Eurydice now craved the 
protedion of Iphicrates for the fons of his friend. 
This princefs was defcended from the Bacchiadae, 
the nobleft family of Corinth , who , rather than 
live on an equality with their fellow-citizens in that 
republic, had become the leaders of the Lynceftae, 
a barbarous tribe inhabiting the moft weftern dif- 
trid of Macedon. Eurydice inherited all the am- 
bition of her race, and was diftinguiflied by a bold 


Diodotui tt JuAin. ubi fopri. 
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intriguing fpirit ftill more than by her beauty 
and accomplifhments. With her young fons fhe 
fuddenly appeared before Iphicrates', in the fupplU 
eating form of calamity and woe ; prefented the 
cldeft to his hand, placed Philip , the younger, on 
his knee , and conjured him , by “ the fincere friend- 
fliip which Amyntas had ever entertained for Athens 
and for himfelf , to pity their tender years , opprelTed 
by cruel ufurpation. ” The dignity of her forroW 
prevailed with Iphicrates, who refpedled the facred 
ties of hofpitality , and who faw the advantage 
that might accrue to Athens by gaining an intereft 
in Macedon. We are not informed by what means 
he eftablilhed Perdiccas on the throne. The 
revolution was effeded with fuch rapidity ** , that 
we may fuppofe a hidden infurredion of the people, 
who, on important emergencies, were accullomed, 
as in the heroic ages, to alTcmble in arms. 

During the minority of the young prince , the 
kingdom was governed by his natural brother Pto- 
lemy, whofe ambition , unfatisfied with a delegated 
power , openly afpired to reign. This ufurper 
(as we have related above) was dethroned by Pe- 
lopidas and the Thebans, who reinftated Perdiccas 
in his dominions ; and , in order to fecure the de- 
pendence of Macedon on Thebes , carried into that 
city as hoftages thirty Macedonian youths , and with 
them Philip , the younger brother of the king. ' 

Perdiccas Teemed proud of his chain. Elated 
with the protedion of the Thebans , then in the 

Jaafit. 1. vii. C. i». 

*’ Cornel. Nepos, in Tphicrat. iCrchin. do falfl tegatione, 
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height of their profperity , he forgot the gratitude 
due to Iphicrates and the Athenians; difputed the 
right of that people to Amphipolis, which had beea 
acknowledged by the general council of Greece’*; 
and his oppofition rendered fruitlefs their well- 
diredled endeavours to recover that important eftab- 
lilhment. The Athenians found an avenger in 
Bardyllis the Illyrian, to whom Perdiccas had denied 
the tribute that had been paid by his predeceflbrs 
Argteus and Alexander. Bardyllis maintained his 
claim by force of arms. The Macedonians met 
him in the field , but were totally defeated with 
the lofs of four ihoufand men ". Perdiccas was 
taken prifoner, and foon after died of his wounds. 
His fon Arayntas was an infant. Thebes having 
loll her pre-eminence in Greece , was unable to 
protedl her diftant allies. Athens was hoftile, and 
Alacedon, furrounded by enemies on every fide, 
already experienced the fury of Barbarian invaders. 

Not only the Illyrians and Bardyllis, who ra- 
vaged the weft, but the Pteonians, a powerful and 
warlike tribe, having received fome caufe of offence 
from Perdiccas , now indulged their revenge , and 
infulted the northern frontier without interruption 
or control. The Thracians ftill fupported the 
caufe of Paufanias , whom they prepared to fend 
back into Macedon at the head of a numerous 
army. Ptolemy was dead ; but Argteus , the an- 
cient competitor of king Amyntas , emboldened 
by the vidlory of the Illyrians , who had formerly 
placed him on the throne , renewed his pretenfions 

iEfctain. de faUA Legal. Diodsr. 1. xvi. feet. i. 
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to that dignity ; and , grown old in intrigue , eafily chap. 
perfuaded the Athenians, by the hopes of recover- XXXIU. 
ing Amphipolis, to exert themfelves in his favor, 
efpecially againft the fon and brother ofPcrdiccas, 
by whofe infolence and ingratitude they were juftly 
provoked and difgufted. Impelled by fuch mo. 
tives, theAthenians launched their fleet, and failed 
towards the coaft of Macedon , with three thoufand 
heavy-armed men , commanded by Mantias **. 

Such were the evils which threatened, and the Amitf* 
calamities which opprefled , that unfortunate and- 
diftradcd kingdom , when Philip appeared , aflert- pwiip 
ing , unterrified , the rights of his infant nephew j- 
againft two candidates for the throne, and four oi»mp. 
formidable armies. A prince of lefs courage than ” 
Philip would have fhrunk from a defign feemingly 
defperate and impradicable ; and had courage 
been his principal virtue , he would have only 
heightened the diforders which he hoped to reme- 
dy But on this emergency , the young Mace- 
donian (for he was only in his twenty-third year '* ) 
difplayed thofe extraordinary abilitie* which dif- 
tinguifh his reign, and render it the moft intereft- 
ing fpedacle that hiftory can prefent to thofe who 
are delighted with furveying , not the vulgar re- 
volutions of force and fortune , but the adive 
energies and refources of a vigorous and compre- 
henfive mind. Such was the obfcurity in which 
his merit had hitherto Iain concealed from the 

' niodorut, nbi fupra. ’* Olivier Vie <Ie Philippe, p. 

Comp; Ulodor. p. 510. ,et JulUn. I. ix, c. viii. 

V 3 
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public,, that hiftorians '' difagree as to the place of 
his refidence, when he was informed of the defeat 
and death of his brother Perdiccas. From the age 
of fifteen he had Jived chiefly in Thebes , in the 
family, and under the direction of Epaminondas *’* 
whofe lefToos and example could not fail to excite^ 
in a kindjted mind, the emulation of excellence, 
and the ardor of patriotifm It is probable 
that, agreeably to the cuflom of Greece and Rome, 
wheile the youth alternately frequented the fchool 
9nd the camp , and might fometimes find a fchool 
of philofophy in the tent of a general, that Philip 
accompanied the Theban hero in many of his mili- 
tary expeditions. It is certain that , attended fuit- 
ably to his rank , he vifited the principal republics 
of Greece, whofe inflitutions in peace and war he 
examined with a fagacity far fuperior to his years 
The tacflics of the Lacedaemonians were the firft 
new eftablilhment which he introduced into Mace- 
don. Nor was the improvement of his knowledge 
the only fruit of his travels. The brother of a king 
found an eafy accefs to whomever he had an in- 
tereft to know and cultivate. Even in Athens, 
then hoftile- to Thebes, and naturally unfavorable 

. Dtodonis places bim in Thebes ; Athensus, I. il. p. 506, la 
Maoedon; and adds, h i>rotv^u ^otiuuv 9 ofrt9ocfsTltf* 

9 rots 

Vords which admirably correfpQnd to the rapid motions pf 
after the death of Perdiccas. • 

Plutarch, in Pelopida. 

’’ Plutarch fpeaks with the partiality of a Betotian for Epaml- 
pondas , and the refeotment of a oativa of^Cbaeronea agaipft 
(btlip* See Plutarch, in Pelopid* 

Plutarch, in Alexand. Atbenaus « 1. xi. p* fOS. 
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to a pupil of Epaminondas, Philip acquired the 
friendfhip and efteem of Plato”, Ifocraies”, and 
Ariftotle ” ; and the early connexion which he 
formed with the principal leaders of Athens , and 
the neighbouring republics, contributed, perhaps, 
in no fmall degree, to the fuccefs of his future 
defigns ' 

His feafonable appearance in Macedon , after the 
defeat and death of Perdiccas , fuddenly changed 
the fortune of that fecmingly devoted kingdom. 
Yet our admiration of Philip ought not to make 
us overlook the favorable ciccumlfanccs which 
feconded his abilities , and confpired to promote 
his fuccefs. The places of ftrength built by Ar* 
chelaus furnilhcd a fecure retreat to the remains of 
Perdiccas’s, army*; the Macedonians , though con. 
quered , were not fubdued ; they had confiderable 
garrifons in the fortreffes and walled towns fcattered 
over the kingdom ” ; their whole forces had not 
been engaged in the unfortunate battle with the 1 I« 
lyrians *' ; and thofe fierce invaders , impatient of 
delay, and only folicitous for plunder, having ra. 
vaged the open country , returned home to enjoy the 
fruits of their violence and rapine. They probably 
intended foon to affault Macedon with increafed 
numbers , and to complete their devallations ; but 
, , » * 
” Athenxux , I. xi. JCIian , I. iv. e. xix. 

** Ifocratis Epiftoix . et^Oratio ail Philipp. 

Ariftatle at this time lived in the Academy with_ Plata, 
where , moll probably, Philip firtt Caw him. Dionyf. HalicacnAf. 
Epift. ad Ammxqm. 

*' Demofthen. pafllni. '* Thncyd. I. xi. p. i<8. 

** Athcnxut, 1. xi. p. SOS. 
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they feem to have been alike incapable to concert 
or to purfue any permanent plan of conqueft; and 
being diftinguiflied , as hiftorians relate, by their 
blooming complexions, adive vigor, and longe- 
vity , they were not lefs diflinguiOied by that 
irregular and. capricious mode of ading, and that 
inattention to remote confequences , which cha- 
raderize the manners of Barbarians. 

The warriors of Paeonia and Thrace ** were lefs 
formidable by their numbers , and equally coiu 
temptible for their ignorance and indocility. In 
early times , the Paeonians indeed had been regarded 
as a tribe lefs favage, and more confidcrable ** than 
their Macedonian neighbours ; but the former had 
remained ftationary, in the rudenefs of their primi- 
tive ftate, while the latter had beeft improved by a 
Grecian colony , and by frequent communication 
and intercourfe with the Grecian republics. Of the 
Thracians we have had occafion to fpeak in the 
preceding parts of this work. The deftrudive 
ravages of Seuthes ** reprefent the ordinary condi- 
tion of that unfettled and inhofpitable country , " 

fometimes united under one chief, more frequently 
divided among many , whofe mutual holfilities 
banilhed agriculture , induftry, and every ufeful art* 
Exclufive of the Grecian fettlements on the coaft, 
Thrace contained not any city , nor even any con- 
fiderable town. The Barbarian Cotys , who was 

Luciiin. in Jilacrobiis , et Cornel. Alexand. apud riiniuiU) 
lib. vii. cap. civii. 

Cornel. Nepor in Tpbicrae. Xenoph. Anat>. 1. eii. p. J9i- 

Hippocrat.' de Epidem. ’ 

** See vol. iji. p. 38i , et feqq. 
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dignified with the title of king , led a wandering 
life, encamping on the banks of rivers with his 
flocks and followers*'. War and pafturage formed 
the only fources of his grandeur, and even the only 
means of his fubfiflence. 

Such were the firft enemies with whom Philip 
had to contend. Their own capricious unfteadi- 
nefs delivered him from the Illyrians. To the 
Pxonians, who ravaged the north, he cither fent a 
deputation , or applied in perfon ; and partly by 
bribes, partly by artful promifes and flattery, per- 
fuaded the invaders to retire. The fame arts pre- 
vailed with the felfifli king of Thrace *' , whofe 
avarice readily facrificed the caufe of Paufanias, 
while Philip thought the remaining wealth of 
Macedon ufefully confumed in removing thofe 
barbarous foes, that he might refill, with undivided 
ftrength , the more formidable invafion of Ar- 
gxus and the Athenians. . 

The Athenian fleet already anchored before the 
harbour ofMcthon^ ; Argaeus, with his numerous fol- 
lowers, had encamped in the province of Pieria ; and 
their united forces prepared to march northward to 
Edelfa, or ^gte, the ancient capital of Macedon, 
where they cxpedled to be joined by a powerful 
party, whom fear or inclination would bring to the 
ftandard of the baniflied king. The Macedonians 

Atbenacnt, 1. xli. p. 3 Sr. 

*• Diodor. Sicul. I. xvi. feet. 3. Horace alludci to thefe cTentt: 

diffidit nrbiam 1' 

Portal eit Macedo, ct fubruit tmulos 

fitgu muncriius. Lib. ill. Ode IC. 
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CHAP, who adhered to the I’ntereft of Perdiccas , or rather 
xxxiiL of his infant fon , had been difpirited by the recent 
vidlory of the Illyrians, and the misfortunes confe* 
quent on that event. But the manly exhortations, 
and undaunted deportment of Philip, roufed them 
•' from their defpair. They admired the dexterity 

with which he had difarmed the refentment of the 
Thracians and Paeonians. His graceful perfon, in. 
finuating addrefs, and winning affability , qualities 
which he pofTeflcd in a very uncommon degree’',' 
gained the affedfions of the Macedonians, who 
either recolledled , or were ftudioufly reminded of; 
a prophecy , that announced great glory to their 
nation under the reign of the fon of Amyntas. In 
an affembly held at jEgae , they exclaimed, with 
one confent , “ This is the man whom the gods 
point out as the founder of the Macedonian great- 
ncfs. The dangerous condition of the times ad- 
mits not of an infant reign. Let us obey the 
celeftial voice , and intruft the fceptre to hands 
alike worthy to hold, and able to defend it ” 
• This propofal feemed not extraordinary in a coun- 

try which had been long accuflomed to interrup- 
tions in the lineal order of fucceffion. Amyntas 
wasfetafide, and Philip, who had hitherto poffeffed 

/ 

Avfchin. de falCl Legatione. 

In the Sibylline verPes preferved in Paufanias Cin Achaic. ) 
Philip i< named at the author uf the Macedonian greatnefi, and 
the dellmction of the kingdom is foretold under another Philip. 
There verfes, thongh evidently compofed after the event, ferve to 
confirm the fact , that the fuperltition of the multitude was wrought 
upon for the purpotcs of Philip. Juftin. I, vii. e. vi. ' 

Ibid. idem. 
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only tlie delegated power of regent, was inveftcd 
with the royal title and authority 
While all ranks of men were thus animated with 
affecflionate admiration of their young king, the 
obfolete claims of Argseus could only be main- 
tained by arms. Attended by his Athenian allies, 
he marched towards Edeffa ; but that city Ihut its 
gates againft him. Difpirited by this repulfe, he 
made no farther attempts to gain admiffion into 
any of the Macedonian cities , but diredled his 
courfc backward to Methone. Philip, who had 
now colleded fufficient ftrength to take the field, 
haraffed his retreat , cut his rear to pieces , and 
defeated him in a general engagement, in which 
Argaeus himfclf fell, with the flower of his army. 
The reft , whether Greeks or Barbarians , were 
made prifoners of war 

■ It was on this occafion that Philip firft difplayed 
that deep and artful policy, which, in the courfe of 
a long reign, gained him fuch a powerful afeendant 
over the pallions of other men , and enabled him 
uniformly to govern his own by the intercft of 
his ambition. In the midft of profperity, his proud 
and lofty fpirit muft have been highly provoked 
by the Athenians, as well as by the followers of 
Argaeus; and the barbarous maxims and pradices 
which prevailed in that age , left him at full 
liberty to wreak his vengeance on the unhappy 
prifoners of both , who had fallen into his hands. 

Diodorus, 1. xvL feet. 

Diodorus, ibid, et Dcmollh. in Ariftocrat* 
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But the intereft of Philip required him rather to 
footh than to irritate the people of Athens, and to 
obtain by good offices (what he could not com- 
mand by force) the confidence of his Macedonian 
fubjcdls. The captives of the latter nation were 
called into his prefence , rebuked with gentlcneft ' 
and humanity, admitted to fwear allegiance to their 
new mailer, and promifeuoufly dillributed in the 
body of his army. The Athenian prifoners were 
treated in a manner Hill more extraordinary 
Inllead of demanding any ranfom for their perfons, 
he rellored their baggage unexarained, and enter- 
tained them at his table with fuch condefeending 
bofpitality, that they returned home, full of admi- 
ration for the young king , and deeply perfuaded 
of his attachment and refpedl for their republic ”. 

They had only time to blaze forth the praifes of 
Philip, when his ambalTadors arrived at Athens’*. 

He knew that the lofs of Amphipolis principally 
excited the refentment of the Athenians; he knew 
that the intereft of Maccdon required that refent- 
■'ment to be appealed. Impreffed with thefe ideas, 
he renounced ail jurirdidlion over Amphipolis, 

I The fair Hde oF Philip's, character is deferibed by Diodor* 

!• xvv V- 5<Q« et feqq. and By Jufl. I, ix* c. viik The moil 

difadvautageous deCcription of him is given by Demoilhenes, paf* 

5im » and by AthensiiSj 1. iv. e. xix. I. vf. c. xvir. et 1. x. c. x. Ci- 
cero Teems not to have regarded the aiTertioni of Uemoilbenes • 

Vh^n f in fptaking of Philip and Alexander, he fays, ** Alter fern* 
per magnus, alter fstpe turpifTimus. But the artificial character 
of Philip , which varied with his intereft * merits neither the pane« 
gyrics nor invectives loo liberally beftowed on it. 

Demofthenes in Ariftocrat* Ibid* 
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which was forrtially declared a free and independent 
city, fubjedl only to the government of its own 
equitable laws This meafure, together with the 
dillinguifhed treatment of the Athenian prilbners, 
infured the fuccefs of his embafly. An ancient 
treaty was renewed , that had long fubfifted be- 
tween his father Amyntas and the Athenians. That 
capricious and unfteady people, not lefs fufceptible 
of gratitude, than prone to anger, were thus lulled 
into lepofe, at a time when Fortune having placed 
them at the head of Greece, both their prefent 
power and ancient glory urged them to take the 
front of the battle againft Philip. Confiding in the 
jnfidious treaty with that prince, they engaged 
in a ruinous war with their allies “ ; and ceafed, 
during feveral years, to make any oppofition to 
the ambitious defigns of the Macedonian. 

The yoyng king having given fuch illuftrious 
proofs of his abilities in negociation and war, availed 
himfelf of the affedionate admiration of his fub- 
jeds to eftablifli, during a feafon of tranquillity., 
fuch inffitutions as might maintain and extend 
his own power, and confirm the folid grandeur of 
Macedon. The laws and maxims which prevailed 
in the heroic ages, and which, as we have already 
obferved, had been early introduced into that king, 
dom, circumferibed the royal authority within very 
narrow bounds. The chiefs and nobles, efpecially 
in the more remote provinces, regarded themfelves 
as the rivals and equals of their fovereign. *lii 

• 

Petysea. Stratag. 1. iv. c. I7« See vol. ivl c. xxxii. 
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foreign war they followed his (landard , but they 
often fhook his throne by domeftic fedition; and, 
amidd the fcanty materials for explaining the inter- 
nal ftate of Maccdon in ancient times, we may 
difcover feveral inftances in which they difavowed 
their allegiance, and alTumed independent govern- 
ment over confiderable diftridls of the country 
The moment of glory and fuccefs feemed the moft 
favorable for extinguiftiing this dangerous fpirit, 
and quafhing the proud hopes of the nobles. In 
this defign Philip proceeded with that artful policy 
which charaderizes his reign. From the braved 
of the Macedonian youth , he chofe a feledl body 
of companions who, being diftinguilhed by ho- 
norable appellations, and entertained at the royal 
table , attended the king’s perfon in war and in 
hunting. Their intimacy with the fovereign, which 
was regarded as a proof of their merit, obliged 
them to fuperior diligence in all the feverc duties 
of a military life ”. The noble youth, animated 
with the hope of glory, vied with each other to 
gain admilhon into this diftingirifhed order; and 
while, on one hand, they ferved as hodages “ for 
the allegiance of their families , they formed , on 
the other, a ufeful feminary of future generals ", 
who, after conquering for Philip and Alexander, 

Strabo , 1. vii. p. 3:6. Xenoph. Hitt. Crtec. I. v. 

Arrian, et £lian. ” iEIian, I. xiv. c. np 

Arrian faps ru* tv riXti M«xf^«biv rat vraija; , " “thefon* 
of naen in office; ’’ which well agrees with the idea of their being 
hollages for the fidelity of their parents. He aifo aferibes the in- 
AitntiVn to Phiiip. Ex xet^tTraxe;. Arrian,!. It. g. S$. 

Cnttiui, I. viii. c. C. 
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at length conquered for themfelves , and divided 
the fpoils of the ancient world. 

It is ignorantly faid by fome writers that 
Philip, in the firft year of his reign, invented the 
phalanx, a body of fix thoufand men, armed with 
fhort fwords , fit either for cutting or thrufting; 
ftrong bucklers, four feet in length, an<l two and a 
Jialf in breadth; and pikes fourteen cubits long, 
which, ufually arranged fixteen deep, formed the 
main battle of the Macedonians. But this is no* 
thing different from the armor and arrangement 
which had always prevailed among the Greeks, 
and which Philip adopted in their mod perfetfl 
form; nor is there reafon to think that a prince, 
who knew the danger of changing what the expe- 
rience of ages had approved, made any alteration 
in the weapons or tadics of that people His 
attention was more judiciouffy direded to procure, 
in fuBicient abundance, arms, horfes, and other 
neceffary inftruments of war ; in reviewing and 


** Diodorui Slculu5, I. xvl. f. i. and all the Roman writers ef 
Greek hiftory. It was natural for the Romans , who began ta 
know Greece and Macedon almoft at the fame time , and who 
found the phalanx moll complete in the latter, to fiippofe it in. 
rented in that country. 

The improvement in the countermarch , to which Phili]i 
gave the appearance of advancing , inftead of retreating , men.' 
tinned by iElian in his tactics , c. xxviii. was borrowed , as this 
author tells us , from the Lacedamonians. If Philip increafed the 
phalanx, ufually lefs numerous, to fix thoufand men, this was fat 
from an improvement; and the latter kings of Macedon. who 
fwelled it to fixteen thoufand, only rendered that order of battle 
mure unwieldy and inconvenient. The hig^ieii perfection of Gre* 
cian tactics is to be found in Xenophon's expedition. See vol iii. 

0. xxvL p. 314 , et fc9t. See al(s Polyb, 1 . xvii. p.' 764. et Liv. 

1 . xliv. c. 40 . 
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cx6rcifing his troops; and in acciiftoming them 
to that aiilterc aiiJ laborious life , which is the 
belt preparation lor the held. 

'I’he military refources which his adlivity had 
provided , his ambitipn did not allow to remain 
long unemployed. The death of Agis , the moft 
warlike chieftain, or, as he is called by an hifto- 
rian king of the Pxonians, drew Philip into 
the field , to revenge recent injuries which thofe 
Barbarians had inflided on IVIacedon. Among a 
people where the laws of peace or war are neg- 
leded or unknown , almolf every thing depends 
on the precarious charader of their leaders. De- 
prived of the valor of Agis , the Pasonians loft 
all hopes of defence. Philip over-ran their country 
without refiftance; carried off flaves and plunder; 
impofed a tribute on their chiefs ; took hoftages; 
and reduced Ptconia to an abfolute dependence 
on IVIacedon. . , 

It is probable that> according to the pradice of 
the age , he permitted or required a certain number 
of the vanquifhed to follow his ftandard; but the 
Pseonians were no fooner reduced, than Philip, to 
whom all feafons feemed alike proper for war , 
undertook a winter’s campaign agninft Bardyllis 
and the Illyrians , the hereditary enemies of his 
family and kingdom. He marched towards the 
frontier of Illyria “ at the head of ten thoufand 

** Po1yxnus> I. »v. c. 3> Frontin. Strat. .1. iv. c. c. 

Diodorus, I. xvt. feet. 4. 

** The Greek name ^of this country is hut more com- 

monly IXXufiOf 9 from its inhabiuau. Vitl. Arrian, 1. i. paflim. 

foot 
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foot and fix hundred horfe, and j before entering 
the country , animated the refentment and valor 
of his troops by a military oration, after the cuilom 
of the Greeks, whofe manners he'feemed, oa;every 
occafion ^ ambitious to imitate. Indignation of 
paft injuries, the honor of his fobjctJtsj and. the 
glory of his crown, might be topics proper to in* 
flucnce th6 Macedonian foldiers ", who coufd not 
fully enter into the more refined motives of their 
fovereign. Illyria had been extended on the’caft) 
to the prejudice of Maccdon, .which it totally.- ex* 
eluded from the excellent harbours on the.Hadri* 
atic". This was an important confideratiort to a 
prince, who feems to have early meditated ^ the 
taifing of a naval power. Befidc this , it was im-* 
poITible for Philip to undertake with faf^ty the 
other meafures which he had in .view, fliould he 
leavIHiis kingdom expofed to the predatory incur* 
fions «f a neighbouring enemy, who, unlefs they 
feared Macedon , muft always be formidable to that 
country. Direded by fuch folid principles of po* 
licvj rather than governed by, rcfentment, or al* 
lured by the fplendor of vidtory , Philip proceeded 

Tlie Latin name it] lllyrUum }\mQ& English writers of ancient hiC. 
rory nfe Illyria, probably from the Erench lllyrU. Tbs Creels 
is defcribeil by Strabo, 1. vli, p. 3lf. It \emptehenilcd 
the eaftern shore of the Hadriatic, between Epirns and lilrla. 
The Latin Illyricum bad a iignification fbr mote extenUve... Sen 
Gibbon’s Hidury , val. i. p. at. 

The heads of the fpeeob are , given , indirectly i in the frag* 
ments of Tbeopompus. i i 

“ Strabo fays, cea-sevra re* iMvpiasv ( fcilicet) jjwpor tnXH 

/utter iiia-i and adds, that the shore of Illyria is as abundant^ as iHn 
appolite coaft of Italy is defeciive , in good barbnnrv. Strnbn 1. vU. 

VoL. IV. X 
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c B Ai Ri forward, with the caution neceffary to be obfervej 
xxxiiL in a hoilile territory.! After a fruitlefs negociation, 
Bardyllis met him in the field with an adequate 
body of infantry, but with only four hundred horfe. 
The precife feene of the engagement is unknown. 
The' Macedonian phalanx attacked the Illyrian 
column*’ in front, while the targeteers and light* 
armed troops galled its flanks, and the cavalry 
haraffed its rear. The Illyrians, thus furrounded 
pn every fide, were crufhed between two oppofite 
aifaults , without liaving an opportunity to exert 
their’ full ftrengih '*. ..Their refiftance, however, 
muft have beeii vigorous , fince feven thoufand 
were left on the field of battle , and with them their 
gallant leader Bardyllis, who fell, at the age of 
ninety,- fighting bravely on horfeback. The lofs 
of their experienced chief , and of the flowr of 
their youthful warriors , broke the ftrengw and 
courage of the Illyrian tribes, who fent a deputa* 
tion to Philip,' humbly craving peace, and fubmit- 
ting their fortune to the will of the conqueror. 
Philip granted them the fame terms ” which he 

» .. a f ■ 

The Illyrians were drawn op in the order of battle called 
from -rrXniti , a brick; which clearly points out its form. 

Frontinus Stratag. I. ii. c. J. 

' n || shoihd feerit from Diddotus, that the Illyrians bad enter* 
tained Ae fame fuperaitioos terror of negrlectiug the interment of 
the dead , which prevailed among the (Ireeks. Yet Diodorus , 
perhaps , only ufed a privilege too common among hiftorians . of 
transferring their own feelings te thole concerning whom they 
, write. He fays , that Philip ** rellored their dead , and erected a 
trophy. FauEanias (in Bocotio..) denies that aiihet Philip or bis 
SdU Aleaander over erected any of thofr mnonments of victory; 
ybicli practice, ho lays, was cunttary to a Macedonian maxim. 
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had lately impofcd on the Pseonians. That part chap. 
of their country which lies eaft of the lake Lych- xxxiii, 
nidus he joined to Macedon, and probably built a 
town and fettled a colony on the lide of the lake, 
which watered a fertile country, and abounded in 
different kinds of fifii , highly efteemed by the an- 
cients. The town and lake of Lychnidus were 
hfty miles diftant from the Ionian fea; but fuch 
was the afeendant that the arms and policy of Phi- 
lip acquired over his neighbours , that the inhabit- 
ants of the intermediate diffri(ff foon adopted the 
language and manners of their conquerors; and 
their territory, hitherto unconneded with any fo- 
reign power, funk into fuch an abfolute dependence 
on Macedon, that many ancient geographers con- 
fidered it as a province of that country 
Having fettled the affairs of Illyria , Philip re- Philip** 
turned home , not to enjoy the fweets of vidory fgfj* " 
and repofe , but to purfue more important and more Amphi. 
arduous defigns than thofe which he had hitherto 
carried on with fuch fignal fuccefe. He had fccured cv.*. 
and extended the northern and weftern frontier *-*'**''^* 
of IVlacedon ; but the rich fouthern ftiores , chiefly 
inhabited by Greeks, prefented at once a more 
tempting prize , and a more formidable enemy. 

The confederacy of Olyqthus, having thrown off 

established as early as the time of CarioMS, vrbeo f tioii having 
gvercur/ied i>ne of hu trophies , the wife founder of the monarchy 
regarded this event as a warning to forbear raifiag them in fucurel 
But the medals of I'hilip and Alexander, of which the reverfe is 
fbmetime.s charged with trophies, refute the alTertion of PaiiU* ^ 

niasi which is lik^wifc coatradicted by Arrian, Curtius, and 
all the writers of the life * or expedition, of Alexander. 

* Siraho , I. yii. p. 
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the yoke of Sparta , had become more powerful 
than ever. It could feud into the field ten thou- 
fand heavy-armed men, and a latge body of well- 
difeiplined cavalry. Moft towns of the Chalcidice 
had become its allies or fubjcdls ; and this popu* 
lous and wealthy province, together withPangaeus 
on the right, 'and Pieria on the left, the cities of 
both which were either independent, or fubjed to 
the Athenians , formed a barrier fufficient not only 
to guard the Grecian ftates againft Macedon , but 
even to threaten the ftifety of that kingdom. Every 
motive concurred to diredt the adtive policy of 
Philip towards acquifitions immediately neceflary 
in themfelves, and elTential to the completion of 
his remote purpofes. In the courfe of twenty 
years he accompliflied his defigns , and conquered 
Greece ; often varying his means ; never changing 
his end; and notwithftanding the circumftances 
and events that continually thwarted his ambition , 
we behold the opening and gradual progrefs of a 
vaft plan , every ftep in which paved the way for 
that which followed , till the whole ended in the 
moft fignal triumph , perhaps , ever attained by hu- 
man prudence , over courage and fortune. 

The importance of Olynthus and Chalcidicd 
could not divert the fagacity of Philip from Am- 
phipolis, which he regarded as a more neceflary, 
though lefs fplendid , conqucft The pofleflion of 
Amphipolis, which would connedt Macedon with 
thefea, and fecure to that kingdom many commer- 
cial -advantages, opened a road to the woods and 
mines of mount Pangaius , the former of which 
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■was fo effential to the raifing of a naval power , chat. 
and the latter to the forming and keeping on foot xxxiu. 
a fufficient military force. The place itfelf Philip 
in the beginning of his reign had declared inde- 
pendent, to avoid a rupture with the Athenians, 
who ftill alTerted their pretenfions to their ancient 
colony. But their meafures to regain Amphipolis 
had hitherto been rendered ineffedual by the ca- ' 
price or perfidy of Charidemus , a native of Euboea , 

■who , from the common level of a foldier of for- 
tune, had rifen to the command of a coufiderable 
body of mercenaries , frequently employed by the 
indolence and licentioufnefs of the Athenians , a 
jieople extremely averfe both to the fatigue and 
reftraint of perfonal fervice. They determined, 
however, to renew their attempts for recovering 
their dominion, while the Amphipolitans , having 
tailed the fweets of liberty, prepared to maintain 
their independence. 

In this pofture of affairs, the hoftile defigns of Amphi. 
Philip , which all his artifice had not been able to 
conceal from the fufpicious jealoufy of the new the oiyn. 
republic, alarmed the magiftrates of Amphipolis, thianco'v 
and obliged them to feek pfotedlion from the Olyn- 
thians, who readily admitted them into their confe- 
/deracy. Emboldened by this alliance, they fet at 
defiance the menaces of their neighbouring , as well 
as of their more dillant , enemy ; and their impru- 
dent infolence readily furnilhed Philip with fpe- 
cious grounds of hollility. The Olynthians per- 
ceived that the indignation of this prince mull: 
foon break forth into adion,and overwhelm tho 

X 3 
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Amphipolitans; while they thcmfclves might be in- 
volved in the ruin of their new confederate. To 
anticipate this danger , they fent ambafladors to 
Athens , requeuing an alliance with that republic 
againft the natural enemy of both ftates , and an 
enemy whole fuccefsful adlivity rendered him a juft 
objed of terror. 

This alliance, had it taken place, miift have 
given a fatal blow to the rifing greatnefs of Mace- 
don, which as yet was incapable to contend with 
the united ftrength of Olynthus and Athens. The 
fpies and cmifTaries of Philip (for he had already 
begun to employ thofe odious , but necelTary , in- 
ftruments of policy) immediately gave the alarm. 
The prince himfelf was deeply fenfible of the 
danger, and determined to repel it with equal 
vigor and celerity; His agents reached Athens 
before any thing was concluded with theOIynthian 
deputies. The popular leaders and orators were 
bribed and gained; the magiftrates and fenate were 
flattered and deceived by the moft plaufible decla- 
rations and promifes. A negociation was imme- 
diately fet on foot , by which Philip ftipulated to 
conquer Amphipolis for the Athenians, on condi- 
tion that they furrtndered to him Pydna , a place 
of far lefs importance. He promifed, befides, to 
confer many other advantages on the republic, 
avhich itavas notprCpet at preffent to mention , but 
which time wbuld reveal Amufed by the artifices 


” Kxi ro SfwXXetijiuvw »8ts «i«ppiiT 0 * mws. bfmofthen. Olynth. i. 
p. 6. edit. WoIRi. It it llranftc that Welfins has changed the or- 
der nf the Olynthian ocatioas , fodiniactly marked by Dion. Halicarn. 
in bis letter to Ammaus. 
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of the Macedonian , deceived by the perfidy of c h a P. 
their own magiftrates, and elated with the hopes xxxui. 
of recovering Amphipolis , the great objedl of their 
ambition, the fenate of the Five Hundred (for the 
tranfadion was carried on with fuch hafte as al- 
lowed not time for afTembling the people ) rejeded 
with difdain the overtures of the Olynthians 
who returned home difgufted and indignant. . 

They had fcarcely time to communicate to their Artificet 
countrymen the angry pafiions which agitated their 
own breafts, when the ambaffadors of Philip craved tbeoiyn. 
audience in the alTembly of Olynthus. That art- thiant. 
ful prince affeded to condole with the Olynthians 
on the affront which they had received from the 
infolence of Athens ; but at the fame time teftified 
his furprife, that they Ihould condefeend to court 
the diftant protedion of that proud republic, when 
they might find in Macedon an ally near at band, 
who wifhed for nothing more earneftly than to enter 
into equal and lading engagements with their con- 
federacy. As a proof of his moderation and fin- 
ccrity, he offered immediately to put them in pof- 
feflion of Anthemus, a town of fome importance 
in their neighbourhood , the jurifdidion of which 
bad long been claimed oy the kings of Macedon 
at the fame time affuring them of his intentions to 
deferve their gratitude by ftill more important fer- 
vices , and particularly by employing his arms to 

Demoflhenes exprefles it in the termt, as if they 

had driven the Oljnthians from Athens: ** e*ri 
rns^ E»/svJf. ” Demuflhen. Olynth. J, p. d. 
fiemoflben. Pliilip. ii. 4. 
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reduce the cities of Pydna and Potidaea, command- 
ing the oppofite fides of the Thermaic gulph ; 
places, therefore, of confiderable value, which he 
•wilhed to fee dependent on Olynthus , rather than, 
as at prefent , fubjedl to Athens. 

The immediate offers of Philip, his profeflions 
andpromifes, in which, as they fuited his intereft, 
he doubtlefs was fincere, and (fill more, hisfecret 
pradices with fome powerful men of Olynthus , 
efledually prevailed with that republic to abandon 
the caufe of Ampbipolis , whofe imprudent inhabit- 
ants had been at little pains to prevent thofe of- 
fences and complaints which naturally arife between 
the jealous members of an unequal confederacy. 
By thefe intrigues, the Macedonian not only re- 
moved all oppofition to his views on the part of 
the Olynthians, but acquired the fincere friendlhip 
of that people, who were ready to aflilf his arms, 
and to fecond his moft ambitious defigns. He 
therefore prepared for adion, becaufe he might 
-now ad with fafety ; marched rapidly towards 
Amphipolis, and prefled that city with a vigorous 
fiege. The inhabitants , deeply afifeded by the 
near profped of a calamity ^hich they had taken 
little care to prevent , had recourfe , in their dif- 
trefs , to Athens. Thither they difpatched Hierax 
and Stratocles, two of their moft diftinguifhed ci- 
tizens , to reprefent the danger of an alliance be- 
tween Philip and Olynthus ; to entreat the Athe- 
nians to accept the fincere repentance of their un- 
fortunate colony, and once more to take Amphi- 
polis under the protedion qf (heir fleet. 
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At that time the Athenians were deeply engaged 
in the focial war ; yet the hopes of recovering fo 
important a fctticment might have diredlcd their 
attention to Macedon, had not the vigilant policy 
of Philip fent (hem a letter, renewing the alTuranccs 
of his fricndfliip, acknowledging their pretcnfious 
to the city, which he adlually befieged, and of which 
he artfully faid , that, in terms of liis recent en- 
gagement, he hoped fhortly to put them in pof- 
feffion. Amufed by thefe infinuating reprefenta- 
tions, the Athenians treated the deputies of Am- 
phipolis with as little refpedl as they had lately 
done thofe of Olynthus. The befieged city was 
thus deprived of all hopes of relief; Philip prefled 
the attack with new vigor ; a breach was made in 
the wall; and the Amphipolitans , after an obfti- 
nacy of defence which could have no other effetfl 
than to provoke the refen tment of the conqueror, 
at length furrendered at diferetion 

The prudent Macedonian always preferred his 
own profit to the punifliment of his enemies. It 
was his intereft to preferve and to aggrandize , not 
to depopulate , Amphipolis. He baniflied a few 
daring leaders, whofe feditious or patriotic fpirit 
might difturb the meafures of his government. The 
bulk of the citizens were treated with fufficient 
mildnefs. Their territory was reunited to Mace- 
don , from which Philip refolved that it fhould 
never be difmembered , notwithftanding his pro- 
naifes to the Athenians. 

Diodor. 1. xvi. c. viil. Demofthea. Olynth. Hi. feet. 4*-**?« 
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That he might arm himfelf againft the rcfent- 
ment of a people , whom , if he could not deceive, 
he was determined to defy, he cultivated, with 
great earneftnefs, the Olynthian confederacy; and 
having befieged and taken the towns of Pydna and 
Potidaea , he readily ceded them to theOlynthians , 
who had but feebly aflifted him in making thefe 
conquefts. In the whole tranfadlion Philip affedted 
to a(fl merely as an auxiliary. The Athenian gar- 
rtfon in Potidaea , who had furrendered themfelves 
prifoners of war , he took under his immediate pro-’ 
tedion , and difmined them without ranfom, art- 
fully lamenting that the ncccffity of his affairs , and 
his alliance with Olynthus, obliged him to oppofc 
the interefts of their republic , for which he enter- 
tained the moft fincere refpedl 

It is impoflible that the Athenians , weak and 
credulous as they were, fhould have been the dupes 
of this grofs artifice. But they could not imme- 
diately withdraw their exertions from the focial 
war, the events of which grew continually more 
unprofperous. Philip, ever vigilant and adlive, 
profited of this favorable diverfion , to purfue his 
conquefts in Thrace, to which the pofteflion of 
Amphipolis afforded him an opening. In the be- 
ginning of his reign , he had found it neceffary to 
purchafe a peace from Cotys , who ftill governed 
that country, but from whom Philip could not a<ftu- 
ally apprehend any formidable oppofition. The late 
acquaintance of that Barbarian with the Grecian 

Oiodor. 1. xvi. c. viiii et Dtmofth. Pbilip. ii. et Olynth. i* 
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religion and manners, wliicli he bad adopted ih coii- 
fequence of his connexion with Iphicrates and the 
Athenians, ferved only to deprave his faculties and 
to cloud his reafon. We fliould pronounce abfo- 
lutely mad, the man who fancied himfelf enamoured 
of Minerva; but the ancients, who believed that 
the gods often appeared in a human form, regarded 
with more tendernefs this frantic enthufiafm. Co- 
tys was^ allowed tp poffefs his freedom and his 
crown, whether, with his ambulatory court, he tra- 
verfed the inhofpitable mountains of Thrace , or 
pitched his tents on the fragrant banks of the Stry- 
mon or the NefTus ; or, to enjoy with more privacy 
the favors of his celeftial miftrefs, penetrated into 
the deep recelfes of the beautiful forefts which 
adorned his kingdom. 

At the approach of the Macedonians, having 
abandoned the grove of Onocarfis , the favorite 
fccne of his wild and romantic enjoyments he 
endeavoured to Hop the progrefs of the enemy by 
a letter; but a letter from fuch a man could excite 
nothing but ridicule or pity. Philip penetrated 
eaftward thirty miles beyond Amphipolis , to the 
town of Crenidae , fituated at the foot of Mount 
Pangxus , and diftant ten miles from the fea. He 
admired the folitary beauty of the place , which 
being bounded on one fide by the fea, and on the 
other by lofty mountains , was watered by many 
ftreams and rivulets, which, tempering the drynefs 
of the foil , produced the fineft and moft delicious 
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fruit and flowers , efpecially rofes , of a peculiar 
hue and fragrancy. But the attention of Philip 
was attracted by objeds more important, by the 
gold-mines in that neighbourhood, formerly wrought 
by colonies from Thafos and from Athens, but to- 
tally negleded fince the ignorant Thracians had be- 
come mailers of Crenidse. Philip expelled thofe 
Barbarians from apofleflion which they feemed un- 
worthy to hold. Having defgended into the gold- 
mines , he traced , by the help of torches , the de- 
cayed labors of the ancient proprietors. By his 
care the water was drained off; the canals, broken 
or choaked up , were repaired ; and the bofom of 
the earth was again opened and ranfacked with 
eager avidity by a prince who well knew the value 
of the precious metals. A Macedonian colony 
was planted at Crenidae, which thenceforth aflumed 
the name of Philippi **, a name bellowed alfo on 
the golden coins llruck by order of Philip ", to 
the annual amount of nearly a thoufand talents, or 
two hundred thoufand pounds fterling **. 

Having effedled the main purpofe of his Thra- 
cian expedition, the prudence of Philip fet bounds 

' Scncc Natur. Qii*(t. I. v. p. 7<o. et Demollhen. in Leptin 
** The fatal ilefeat and death of Rriitiis and Caflius have eclipfed, 
in their melancholy fpleiidor , all the preceding events which dif. 
tinguisb Philippi. There liberty expired^ and virtue yielded to 
force. 

Cum fracta virius, et minaces 

Turpe folum tetigere mento. HORACE. 

Regale numlfma Philippos. 

Diodor 1. xvi. c. ix. Judin. I. viii c. iii. d>eaks diffVrently) 
hat the whole of that chapter bears evident marks of ignorance 
and error. 
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to his conquefts in that country, and carried his 
arms into Theflaly, which, by the murder of Alex- 
ander of Pherte , had got three tyrants inftead of 
one. Thefe were, Tifliphonus, Pitholaus , and 
Lycophron, the brothers-in-law, the afTaflins , and 
the fucceflbrs of Alexander. The refentment of 
the Theflalians , and the valor of the IVlacedonian 
troops, totally defeated thofe opprelTors of their 
country, who were reduced to fuch humiliating 
terms as feemed fufficient to prevent them from be- 
ing thenceforth formidable either to their own fub- 
jeils or to their neighbours The ThelTalians, 
who were fiifceptible of all impreflions , but inca- 
pable of preferving any, concluded, in the firft 
emotions of their gratitude, an agreement with 
their deliverer, by which they furrendered to him 
the revenues arifiug from their fairs and towns of 
commerce , as well as all the conveniences of 
their harbours and (hipping; and extraordinary as 
this cefiion was, Philip found means to render it 
cffedual and permanent **. 

He immediately contradled an alliance with 
Arybbas , king of Epirus , a fmall principality 
which (kirted the weftern frontier of Theffaly. In 
his excurfions from Thebes, Philip had early feen 
Olympias, the filler of that prince, whofe Wit and 
fpirit, joined to the lively graces of her youth and 
beauty, had made a deep impreffion on bis heart. 
They were initiated, at the fame time , in the myf- 
teries of Ceres , during the triennial feftival in the 

•VDiudof. \. xvl. c. xiv. et Plut^ in’ Pelopid. 

** IJemoIlh. Philip. I. 10. Polyxn. Stratvg. J. iv. c. xix« 
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ifle of Samothrace, which had been long as much 
diftinguifhed as Eleufis " itfelf, by the peculiar 
worlhip and protedion of this bountiful goddefs. 
But the adive ambition which employed and en- 
groficd the firll years of Philip’s reign had pro- 
bably banilhed the memory of his love, when his 
expedition into Theffaly recalled the image of 
Olympias. Their firft interview naturally revived 
bis tender palTious ; and as the kings of Epirus 
were lineally defconded from Achilles, the match 
appeared every wayfuitable; Arybbas readily yield- 
ed his confent, and the beautiful princefs was con- 
duded into Macedoa 

- The nuptials of Philip were folemnized at Pella 
with unufual pomp and fplendor. Several months 
were deftined to religious fliows and proceffions, to 
gymnaftic games and exercifes , to mufical and 
dramatic entertainments. The young and fortu- 
nate prince naturally took a principal lhare in all 
thefe feenes of feftivity ; and it is probable that , 
amidft the more elegant amufements of his court, 
Philip might difeover that Ilrong propenfity to vi- 
cious indulgence, that delight in buftbons and flat- 
terers, and other difgraceful minifters of his more 
criminal pleafures , which , however countcraded 
and balanced by his ambition and magnanimity, 
difgraced and tarniflied the fucceeding glories of 
bis reign. It is ceruin that the voluptuous inac+ 
tivity in which he feemed funk, encouraged tire 
hopes of his enemies ”. The tributary princes of 


•' See vol. iii. c. xxl. p. iBi. •' JuQin. .1.. vii. c. »i. 

>7 Uioilor. I, xvi. c, xxii. 
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Pseonla and Illyria prepared to rebel; the king of c H a p. 
Thrace engaged in their defigns, which were con- xxxiii. 
certed with more caution than is ufual with Bar- 
barians ; and this general confpiracy of neighbour- 
ing ftates might have repreffed for a while the for, 
tune of Macedon , if Philip had not been feafon- 
ably informed of tlie danger by his faithful parti- 
fans and emiffaries in thofe countries. 

Early in the enfuing fpring he took the field Philip 
with the flower of the Macedonian troops. Par- j^eircon. 
menio , the general in whom he had moft confi- fpiracy. 
dence , cruflied the rebellion in Illyria. Philip was 
equally fuccefsful in Paeonia and Thrace. While a.c. }t«. 
he returned from the latter, he was informed of 
the vidlory of Parmenio. A fecond meffenger ac- 
quainted him that his horfes had gained the prize 
in the chariot-races at the Olympic games ; a vic- 
tory which he regarded as far more honorable, and 
which , as it proved him a legitimate fon of 
Greece , he carefully commemorated, by impref- 
fing a chariot on his coins. Almoft at the fame 
time a third meffenger arrived to tell him that 
Olympias had brought forth a prince at Pella; 
to whom , as born amidft fuch aufpicious circum- 
ftances, the diviners announced the greateft profpe- 
rity " and glory. 

Such a rapid tide of good fortune did not over- Philip’* 
fet the wifdom of Philip , if we may judge by the Atlalcie 
firft authentic tranfadion which immediately fol - announ. 
lowed' thofe events. This was the correfpondence 

^ biithof 

Alexan/ 

*• Plut. in Alexaiid. 
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with Ariftotle the philofopher, whofe merit Philip 
had early difcerued at Athens, when he ftill re- 
fided with his mailer Plato. The fir ft letter (for- 
tunately preferved) is written with a brevity which 
marks the king and the man of genius. “ Know 
that a fon is born to us. We thank the gods , 
not fo much for their gift , .as for bellowing it at 
a time when Ariftotle lives. We alTure ourfelves 
that you will form him a prince worthy of his fa- 
ther, and worthy of Macedon. ” Ariftotle com- 
menced this illullrious employment about thir- 
teen years afterwards ”, when the opening mind of 
Alexander might be fuppofed capable of receiving 
the benefit of his inftrudions. The fnccefs of his. 
labors will be explained in the fequel. The for- 
tune of Alexander furpalfed that of all other con- 
querors as much as lys virtues furpalfed his fortune. 


•• The chronology appears from DiOnyliht Of {lalicaCnafliis’t 
letter to AtnniKut, who, io order to prove chat Demofthcnei ha 4 
attained the higbeft perfection in the practice , before Ariftotle 
bad delivered the theory , of eloquence, marks , vvith great ex- 
actnefs , the principal events in the lives of the philofopher and 
orator. Ariftotle, a native of Stagira , j came to Athens in his. 
eighteenth year , A. C. There he continued twenty years, 

as the fcholar or aftiftant of Plato , tvho died 34S A. C. Ariftotle' 
left Athens on the deat^ of his mailer, and fpent three years at 
Atarnxus, and two at Mytelenf. From thence he went to Ma- 
oedoii , iu the forty-third year of his age, and 343 years A- C. 
lie was. employed eight years in the educaiinn of Alexander. He 
tctiirned to Athens 31 S A. C. taught twelve years in the Ly- 
oienm , and died the year following at Chalcis, setat. Cxty-ihree; 
A. C. 3:3, and a year after the death of Alexander. Uioayfius 
ad Aininxum. He reckons hy the Arciions of Athens i I have 
inhftituted the years bcfoie Chiilt. 

Yet 
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Yet the fame of the philofopher abundantly re- c h a r< 

pays the honor rebelled on him by his royal xxxill. 

pupil , fince fixteen centuries after the fubver- 

fion of Alexander’s empire, the writings of Arif- 

totle ftill maintained an unexampled afeendant 4 ^ 

over the opinions , and even over the adlions of 

men. 



Vot. IV. 
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CH A.R XXXIV. 

gimp’s Profptrity. — Imprudent Meafures of the 
AnipbUIyo7iic Council. — Tbe Pbocian , or Sacred 
tVar. — Pbiiomelus feizes tbe Temple of Delphi. 
— Takes tbe Field againjl tbe Thebans and their 
Allies. — Defeat and Death of Philomelus. — Af- 
fairs of Thrace , JJacedon , U7sd Attica. — • One- 
tnarcbus takes tbe Command of tbe Pbocians. — 
Encounters Philip in Thejfaly. — He is defeated 
and sl.tin. > — Philip’s Dejlgns agahtji Olyntbus 
and Byzantium. — Tr.acerfed by the Athenians. — 
Pbaylltts takes tbe Command of tbe Pbocians. — 
Philip marches totvanis Tbermopyln. — Antici- 
pated by the Athenians. — Demojlhenes's firji Phi- 
lippic. — Philip’s Occupations at Pella. — His Vices 
— attd Policy. 

e II A p. P HILIP had now reigned almoft five years. 
XXXIV. He had greatly enlarged the boundaries , he had 
rrorperity {^jjj more augmented the revenues, of his king- 
dom. Paeonia , no longer the rival , was become 
an obfequious province of Macedon. At the ex- 
penfe of Thrace and Illyria, he had extended bis 
frontier on the eaft to the fea of Thafos; on the 
weft to the lake Lychnidus. He was mafter of 
Theffaly without having the trouble to govern it. 
He fccured many commercial advantages by the 
pofTcflion of Amphipolis. His troops were 
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nutnefous and well difciplined ; his large finances 
were regulated with oeconomy ; and the mines of 
Philippi furnifhed him with an annual refource 
alike ulefiil to his defigns, whether he purfucd the 
ambitious career of foreign conqueft, or fet him* 
felf to build up and confolidate the internal grandeur 
of his dominions. 

The power of Philip was admired, and feared, 
by thofe who were unable to penetrate the deep 
principles of his policy, which alone rendered him 
really formidable. 1 he firft and moft natural ob- 
jed of his defire was the territory of Olynthus , 
the moft populous and fertile portion of the Ma* 
cedonian coaft. His fecond and far more arduous 
purpofe was to obtain the fovereignty of Greece. 
But inftead of difeovering thefe defigns , he had 
hitherto cultivated the Olynthians with a careful 
aftiduity , and had deferved their gratitude by many 
folid and important fcrvices. His fuccefs had 
been complete , and if, elated by the many ad- 
vantages which we have enumerated, he had' al- 
ready prepared to invade Greece, it is more than 
probable that the Olynthians would have confented 
to follow his ftandard. But Philip was fenfible, 
tbatby fnatching too eagerly at this glorious prize, 
he might deftroy for ever his profpetft of obtaining 
it. While the Athenians were occupied and ha- 
raffed by the deftrudive war with their confederates, 
he had , indeed , embraced the opportunity to gain 
poffeftion of fcveral of their dependent fettleraents 
in Thrace and Macedon; coloring, however, thefe 
proceedings by the pretence of juftice or neceffity, 
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and tempering even his hoftilities by many partial 
ads of kindnefs and refped. Beforfe the focial 
war was ended, the feeds of diffenfion, fo profufely 
fcattered in Greece, were likely to ripen into a new 
quarrel far more general and important. Philip 
patiently waited their maturity. His hopes were 
founded on the domeftic animofities of Greece ; 
but the too early difeovery of his fyftem might 
have united a hundred thoufand ‘ warriors againft 
their common enemy ; whereas , by the fecret re- 
finements of a flow and fteady policy, he effeded 
his vaft purpofes without being obliged , on any 
one occafion , to fight againft thirty thoufand men. 

The Amphidyons having recovered their autho- 
rity in confcquence of the events which have for- 
merly been deferibed , began early to difplay thofe 
dangerous paflions with which the exercife of un- 
controlled power too naturally corrupts the heart. 
They pretended , that during the decline of their 
jurifdidion , many unwarrantable abufes had been 
introduced , which it became them to remedv. 
The rights of religion (they faid), which it was 
their firft duty to maintain , had been materially 
violated by the Phocians, who, alike regardlefs of 
the decifion of the oracle, and of an Amphic- 
tyonic decree , had ploughed lands confecrated to 

' The nnmbet is chofeji as a very moderate medium between 
the two hundred and twenty thoiirand men , afterwards prontireil 
to Philip in the general convention of the States at Corinth for ' 
the fcrvice of the Petfian expedition, and the eighty thoufand 
which the Creehs actually raifed againft Xerxes, and which Thu. 
cy'dides fays , that the Pcioponnefian confederacy alone could 
fcud into Attica. 
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Apollo, and therefore withdrawn from agriculture 
Thcfe lands, however, were confined to the narrow 
diflricl between the river CephifTus and Mount 
Thurium , on the wcftern frontier of Boeotia. The 
crime of the Phocians,(if their ufeful labors de- 
ferve the name of crime) was neither great nor 
unprecedented , fmce the Locrians of Amphiffa 
had long cultivated the Crifixan plain ; a more ex- 
tenfiv'e territory , and confecrated to the god by 
far more awful ceremonies But the proud ty- 
ranny of the Amphidyons, carelefs of fuch dlf- 
tindions, fulminated an angry decree againft Pho- 
cis , commanding the>‘"acred lands to be laid wafte, 
and impofing a heavy fine on that community. 

It is believed that the 1 hebans the enemies 
and neighbours of Phocis, and whofe influence at 
that time predominated in the'council, were the 
principal abettors of this arbitrary meafure * ; a 
fuppofition rendered probable by the enfuing de- 
liberations of the Amphidyons. Their next fen- 
tence was direc'lcd againft Sparta , to .punifli the 
injury of Phxbidas , who, in time of peace, had 
furprifed and feized the Theban citadel. This 
breach of public faith , however criminal and fla- 
grant, had been committed fo many years before, 
that prudence required it to be for ever buried in 
obfeurity. But, at the inftigation of the Thebans, 
the Amphidyons brought it once more to light; 
commanded the Lacedxmonians to pay a fine of 
five hundred talents ; decreed that the fine-fhould 

* 55 ee vo^ I. c. r. p. 224. J See vol. i. c. v. p. aai, ct 

* Jluftin. J. viii. c. i. et fcqq. ^ 
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he brought the majority of the fenate and affenibly 
into his opinion. As the propereft inftriunent to 
l^xecute his own meafures, Philortielus was named 
general : the Phocinn youth flocked to his ftandard; 
and his private fortune, as well as the public reve- 
nues , were confumed in purchafing the mercenary 
aid of thofe needy adventurers, who abounded in 
every province of Greece. 

The following year was employed by Philomelus 
in providing arms, in exercifing his troops , and in 
an embaffy which he undertook in perfon to Sparta. 
As that community had not difeharged the fine 
impofed by the Amphidlyons , the penalty was 
doubled , and the delinquents were condemned to 
pay a thoufand talents. The exorbitance of this 
impofition might have juftified the Spartans in 
following the example of Phocis, and fetting the 
Amphidlyons at defiance. But Archidamus, who 
poflefled all the caution and addrefs of his father 
Agefilaus, was unwilling to take a principal part in 
the firft dangerous experiment, and to poll himfelf 
in the front of battle , againft the revered de- 
crees of an aflembly , confidered as the legal guar- 
dian of national religion and liberty. He aflured 
Philomelus that both himfelf and the Spartans fully 
approved his caufe ; that reafons of a temporary 
nature hindered their declaring themfelves openly, 
but that he might depend on fecret fupplics o£ 
men and money 

’’ *0 AfxiSauof rs* Xsyo* , ®s(tEpu; ptn , xotToe r» 

T«fov , jot f®)(« SotiSurtn , Sc ■rcarrx 

^pteerx xcu Mcr$9®of«^ Oiodsr. 1. xvl. p. 4S<. 
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Encouraged by this affurancc , and by a con- » 
fiderable fum * immediatcJy put into his hands, 
Phiiomelus, at his return, ventured on a meafui^ 
not lefs audacious than unexpected. The temple 
of Delphi , fo awfully guarded by fuperftition , 
was fcarcely defended by any military force. Phi- 
lomelus, having prepared the imagination of his 
followers for this bold enterprife, immediately con- 
ducted them towards Delphi , defeated the feeble 
refiltance of the Thracidx, who inhabited the neigh- 
bouring diltriCt, and entered the facred city with 
the calm intrepidity of a conqueror. The Del- 
phians, who expeCted no mercy from a man devoid 
of refpeCt for religion , prepared themfelves in 
filent horror, for beholding the complicated guilt 
of facrilege and murder. But the countenance of. 
Phiiomelus re -affured them, and his difcourfe to- 
tally difpelled their ill grounded fears. He declared 
that he had come to Delphi with no hoftile difpo- 
fition againll the inhabitants, with no facrilegious 
dcfigns againft the temple. His principal motive 
was to emancipate the one and the other from the 
arbitrary proceedings of the AmphiClyons , and to 
affert the ancient and unalienable prerogative of 
Phocis to be the patron and proteClor of the Del- 
phian Ihrine. • To the fame purpofe he fcattcred 
declarations through the difterent republics of 
Greece ; his emiffaries acquainted the Spartans that 
he had deftroyed the brazen tablets containing the 
unjuft decrees againft Sparta and Phocis ; they in- 
flamed the refentment of the Athenians, naturally 

' Dindorut (I. xvi. p. 4:S. ) tiys , fifteen talents. 
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-hoftile to Thebes; and both thofe republics came 
to the refolution of fupporting the meafures of 
Philomelus. 

7 he Thebans, on the other hand, who direHed, 
and the Locrians , ThcfTalians, with other (fates of 
lefs confxderation , who tamely obeyed the decrees 
of the Amphidlyons , determined to take the field 
in defence of their infulted religion and violated 
laws. 7 heir operations were conduced with that 
extreme flownefs natural to confederacies. Philo- 
melus aded with more vigor. He received little 
afliffance from his diftant allies. But, firff, by 
impofing a heavy tax on the Dejphians, who had 
'been enriched by the devotion of Greece, and then, 
notwithftanding his declaration , by taking very un- 
due liberties with the treafure of Apollo’, he col- 
leded above ten thoufand mercenaries, men daring 
and profligate as himfelf, who facrificed all fcruplcs 
of religion to the hopes of dividing a rich fpoil. 
Such at leaft was the general charader of his fol- 
lowers. To the few who had more piety, or lefs 
avarice, he endeavoured to juftify his meafures by 
the authority of an oracle. The Pythia at fird 
refufed to mount the facred tripod. Philomelus 
.-Aernly commanded her. She obeyed with reluc- 
tance , obferving, that being al^dy mafter of 
Delphi, he might ad without iflBlion or con- 
trol ‘°. Philomelus waited for no other anfwer, 
but gladly interpreted the words as an acknow- 


* Diodorus fometimes acknowledges • and fometimes denies, 
that Philomelus meddle l with the facred tfeafure* 

tuv th fiix^9.uifn in 

yt^xrluv i Oiodor. 4^8. 
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ledgment of hi.s abfolute authority ; and, with the 
addrefs fuitable to his fitiiatioii and charadler, con- 
firmed the aufpicious declaration of the prieftefs 
by the report of many favorable omens 

Having obtained the fuppofed fandion of reli- 
gion, Philomelus proceeded to fortify the temple 
and city of Delphi , in which he placed a ftrong 
garrifon ; and, with the remainder of his forces, 
boldly marched forth to repel the incurfions of the 
enemy. During two years, hoftilities were carried 
on with various fortune againft the Locrians and 
Thebans. Vidory for the moft part inclined to 
the Phocians; but there happened not any decifive 
' adion , nor was the war memorable on any othe^ 
account but that of the excclfive cruelty mutually 
inflided and fuffered. The Phocian prifoners ' 
were uniformly condemned to death , as wretches 
convided of the moft abominable facrilege and 
impiety ; and the refentment of their countrymen 
retaliated with equal feverity on the unhappy cap- 
tives whom the chance of war frequently put into 
their hands 

As both armies anxioufly expeded reinforce- 
ments, they were unwilling to rifle a general en- 
gagement , ^ill chance rendered that meafure un- 
avoidable. Batangled among the woods and 
mountains oWPbocis , the convenience of forage 
attraded them towards the fame point. The van- 
guards met unexpededly near the town of Neone, 
and began to fkirmifh. A general and fierce ac- 
tion followed , in which the Phocians were repelled 

” Oiodor. p. 439. ** Ibid. p. S 30 , (t fcqq. 
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by fuperior numbers, Pathlefs woods , abrupt 
rocks and precipices, obftrudlcd their retreat. In 
vain Phiiomelus ftrove with his voice and arm to 
rally the fugitives. He himfelf was carried along 
by the torrent to the brow of a precipice , afflidted 
with wounds , and ftill more with anguifli and de- 
fpair. The enemy advanced ; it feemed impof- 
fible to efcape their vengeance; the refolution of 
Philomelus was prompt and terrible; with a vigor- 
ous bound he fprang from the rock, thus eluding 
the torment of his own guilty conference , and the 
refentment of his purfuers”. While the Thebans 
and their allies admired this fpedlacle as a mani- 
feft indication of divine vengeance , Onomarchus , 
the lieutenant and brother of the Phocian general , 
colledted and drew off the fcattered remains of the 
vanquiflied army towards Delphi. The confede- 
rates determined to expel them from that holy 
place , and to inflidl on the enemies of Greece and 
Heaven, a punilhment fimilar to that to which the 
wrath of Apollo bad driven the impious Philo- 
melus ”, 

Different caufes concurred to prevent Philip on 
the one hand, and Athens and Sparta on the other, 
from taking a principal or early part in the Pho- 
cian war. The intcrefted policy of Archidamus, 

Diodorus hints, that had Philomelas been taken captiee . 
his body would have been shockingly mangled : 9sSviKtvc( ms tK 
rn; Ri;i'uaX(uo'iat aixtas. p. 43a. 

’s Such it appeared to future hiltnrians : xai rigrn ros 
S,( roi Sxi/iiotM SiKx; xar«rrfiil^ res &ir. Diodsr. ibid. 

ss Diodor. I. zvi. p. 432. 
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, i 

who directed with abfolute authority the councils 
of Sparta, was lefs anxious to fupport the arms of 
his diftant confederates , than folicitous to recover 
the Lacedxmonian dominion in Peloponnefus. 

1 he opportunity feemed favorable for this pur- 
pofe, the Thebans being deeply engaged in another 
coiiteft, and the Athenians in ftritfl alliance with 
Sparta For feveral years , the arms and intrigues 
of Archidamus were employed againft the MelTe- 
nians, Arcadians, and Argives. But his ambitious 
defign failed of fuccefs; the inferior cities of Pe- 
loponnefus, roufed by a common danger, confede- 
rated for their mutual defence ; and Athens, 
though actually the ally of Sparta, was unwilling 
to abandon to the tyranny of that republic her 
more ancient and faithful allies, the Arcadians and 
IVlelTenians • 

While the politics of the Peloponnefus formed 
a fyftem apart , the facred war fliook the centre of 
Greece, and the affairs of Thrace occupied Philip 
and the Athenians. Cotys was dead; his Tons, 
Kerfobleptes , Berifades, and Amadocus, were all 
diffatisfied with the' partition of his dominions. 
While their hoftilities againft each other exhibited 
the odious pidure of fraternal difeord , the prizes 
for which they contended were fucceftively carried 
off by Philip. The encroachments of that prince 

The queftion appears to have occanoiicd warm debates ia 
the Athenian aHembly: the Spartan and Arcadian parties were 
animated with the utmoll zeal; an-1 , according to the lively vb* 
fervation of Demoftbenes , the Athenian orators « had they not 
fpoke the Artie dialect, would have appeared , the one half Spar, 
tans, the other Arcadians. Demollhen. pro Megalop. p. 83* 
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at length engaged Kerfobleptes , the moft powerful 
of the co-heirs , to cede the Thracian Cherfonefus 
to the Athenians, who fent Chares with a numerous 
fleet to take poffeflion of that peninfula. The town 
of Seftos alone made refiftance. It was taken by 
ftorm, and treated with great feverity by Chares; 
while Philip befieged and took the far more im- 
portant city of Methone in Pieria. In this fiege 
he loft an eye , a lofs which he is faid to have borne 
with impatience", as the circumftances attending 
it were alike difhonorable to his jugdraent and 
humanity **. 

It appears extraordinary that the Thebans , after 
the defeat and death of Philomelas, Ihould not 
have purfued their good fortune, without allowing 
the enemy time to breathe and recover ftrength. 
They probably imagined that the fatal exit of that 
daring chief would deter a fucceffor; and that the 

Lncian de Scrib«nd. Hift. p. 

Thefe •ircumflatices • however, reft on the authority of Sul- 
das and Utpian. Ic is faict, ‘that when the arrow was extracted , 
the following infeription appeared on it: *' After to Philip's right 
eye. “ After, it Teems, had offered his fcrvices to Philip , as an 
excellent markOnaii { to which Philip replied, that he woold em* 
ploy him when he waged war with ftarliogs. Philip caufed the 
arrow to be shot back into the place, with a new infeription, 
** That he would hang up After;*' a threat which was executed 
as Toon as he was mafter of Mechon^. Fictions ftill more incre- 
dible were related on this fnbject by the fabulous writers of the 
age of Alexander. Philip, it was faid, loft his right eye by his 
imfeafonable curiofity in prying into the amours of Olympias and 
Jupiter Ammon. This ridiculous flattery to Alexander has beea 
fo'-'widely diffufed , that it was fuppofed to be the fubject repre- 
Tented on the celebrated |Vafe« which is To much belter explained 
by Air. D’liancarville. See Recbercbct fur les Arts de U Gi6ce, 
voj. ii. 
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CHAP. Phocians would crave peace, if not driven to dc- 
XXXIV. fpair. Such indeed was the refolution of the more 
refpedbble part of the Phocians. But the bold, 
impious, and needy, who compofed the moft nu- 
merous defcription of that people , were bent on 
continuing the war. An alTembly was convened , 
when Onomarchus, in a fet fpeech flattered their 
hopes, and encouraged them to perfevere. His 
opinion prevailed; he was named general; and His 
conduct foon proved , that he equalled his brother 
in boldnefs and ambition , and- furpaffed him in 
acclivity and enterprife. None better knew the 
power of gold, or bad more add refs in employing 
it. With the Delphic treafure he coined fuch a 
quantity of money as' perhaps had never before 
circulated) in Greece. The Phocian array was 
reftored' and augmented; their allies were ren- 
dered) more hearty, in their caufe ; even their ene- 
mies were not proof againft the temptations which 
continually affailed their fidelity. By Caafonablc 
bribes , Onomarchus diftradfed the councils of 
Thebes, and' kept their arms inadlive. The neigh- 
bouring ftates were perfuaded to obferve a neu- 
trality ; while the Theflalians , a people at all times 
noted for avarice and fraud ” , and of whofe country 

” Il£®f8irr,ff«tif5» r.eysv Diodoc. p. 431. 

The TheOaliant bad fthe fame cbanster in Gieect, u the 
LigurUni in Italy: 

— . Vane Ligus 

Neguicijuam patrias tentUH lubricas attes. VIRG. 

Euripides fpeabs of tbe flippcry deceits of tbe Tbeifalians. I)» 
moftbenes (Olyntb. i. p. 4 . ex edit. Wolf.) fays, e<ra r« t-o» 4(t- 
toutx yxf Atn xriii tth (tvau , x«i 8rii» 

** Philip was &rthec diftreifed by the infurrectioiis of the Tbeila- 
lians, a people faithlcfs by nature, at all timet, to all men.” 
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the proverb faid, that it had never produced a bad 
horfeoran honeft raan, openly embraced the caufe 
of. Ehocis. 

Thefe multiplied advantages were not allowed 
to languilh in the hands of Onomarchus , who, 
hoped to eclipfe the upjiift motives' of his enter- 
prife by the fudden fplendpr o£ victory. At the 
head of a numerous and well-appointed army, he 
poured down on Locris and Doris , ravaged the. 
country, took Throniura by ftorra , laid fcveral- 
cj ties under contribution, pierced into Bceotia, and 
made himfelf maftcr of Orchomenus. The. The- 
bans allembled their forces to ftem the torrent. 
Onomarchus firfl met with a rcpulfc' before th© 
walls of. Chacronea , and ventured not to renew, 
the engagement, having weakened his forces by. 
placing garrifons- in, the important' places which he 
had taken, as well .as by fending a detachment of 
feven thoufandmen, under his brother, Phayllus ,, 
into Theflaly“'. , 

In, that country , the intrigues of Philip had 
CQUntcradled the gpld of Onomarchus. But Lyco- 
phron, who was the chief partifan of the latter, and 
\vhom Philip hadiormerly diverted of his authority,, 
had again. eftabliOicd himfelf, in Pherse, Pegafae, 
Magnefia, apd feveral places.oflefs note, declared 
fer the tyrant, and for, Phocis. The Macedoniaa 
1 intereft prevailed elfewhere ; and the fatfUons were, 
equally balanced , when Philip , with his ufual 
diligence, emcredt Theffaly, defeated Phayllus, 

Biedor. 4S<, ^ 
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bcfieged and took Pegafx , and drove the enemy 
with difgrace towards the frontier of Phocis. The 
fear of lofing his newly acquired intereft among 
the Theffalians , made Onomarchus evacuate Boe- 
otia , and advance againft Philip with his whole 
army. The Macedonians, though lefs numerous, 
did not decline the engagement. At the firfl: 
charge the Phocians gave way, and retreated to- 
wards the neighbouring mountains. Philip ordered 
his men to purfue in their ranks. It was then that 
the Phocians really began the battle. Onomar- 
chus , forefeeing that the Macedonians would fol- 
low in clofe order, had ported a detachment on the 
fummit of the precipice , who were ready , on a 
given fignal , to roll down fragments of rock , and 
ftones of an enormous fize , on the embattled pha- 
lanx. This was the only mode of attack for which 
the Macedonians were not prepared. The line of 
march, in which the moment before they proceed- 
ed with fuch firranefs and confidence , was con- 
verted into a dreadful feene of carnage and ruin. 
Before they recovered from their conrternation, 
the flying Phocians , \vho had decoyed them into 
this ambuth , returned to the charge. Philip , 
however , rallied his men ; and while Onomarchus 
hefitated to advance, drew them off in good order, 
faying, -that they did not retreat through fear, but 
retired like rams , in order to rtrike with the more 
impetuous vigor”. 

< This faying was finally juftified, althotigh the 
Phocians and Lycophron firft enjoyed a fliort 

Polyxcn. Strata^. I. ii. c. xxviii. Diodor. 1, xvi. S4. et feq^. 

triumph. 
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triumph. The tyrant cftabliChed himfelf, as he 
thought, fccurely, in his native city; thePhocians, 
reinforced by their Theffalian allies, again invaded 
Boeotia , affaulted and took Coronaea , and dread- 
fully alarmed the Thebans, by the devaftations 
committed in the very centre of their territory. 
But the time of vengeance arrived. Philip having 
recruited his army, returned into Thelfaly. The 
unfteady partifans of Lycophron , had thejr deter- 
mined to Qiare his danger, would have proved un- 
able to fupport his caufe. A confiderable portion 
of the ThclTalians received the king of Macedon 
as their deliverer. Onomarchus was thus obliged 
to withdraw his forces from Boeotia. At the head 
of twenty thoufaud foot and five hundred horfe, 
be marched to the defence of Lycophron , and was 
met by the enemy, ftill more numerous, on the 
level coaft of Magnefia. To remind bis foldiers 
that they fought in the caufe of Delphi and of 
Heaven , Philip crowned their heads with the laurel 
confecrated to Apollo , and adorned his enfigns and 
ftandards with the emblems and attributes of that 
divinity*’. Their onfetwas Impetuous and fierce, 
and their valor, animated enthufiafm , rendered 
them irrefiftible , though the enemy , confeious of 
guilt, fouglit with the fury of defpair. Three thou- 
fand Theffalian cavalry, who had fignally contributed 
to the vidlory of Philip, rendered the purfuit bloody 
and deftrudlive; while the Phocians, having thrown 
away their armor, fled towards the fea, allured 

JulTin. 1. viii. 

VOL. 1 \*. z 
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by the fight of the Athenian fleet under Chares* ^ 
which was returning from the Cherfonefus. That 
commander feems not to have made any attempt 
to proted them. Above fix thoufand periflied in 
the battle , or in the purfuit. The body of Ono- 
marchus was found among the (lain ; Philip ordered 
it to be hung on a gibbet, as a mark of peculiar 
infamy ; the reft were thrown into the fea , as un- 
worthy , by their impious facrilcge, of the rites of 
funeral. Three thoufand were taken alive; but 
it is not abfolutely certain whether they were 
drowned , or reduced into captivity ; though the 
latter opinion is the more probable '*. 

It might be expeded that fuch a decifive blow 
fliould have proved fatal to the Phocians. But 
Philip, who had conquered them in Theffaly , durft 
not purfue his advantages by invading Phocis; 

** The leaving fuch a circumftance at all doubtful/ is very diC> 
honorable to the accuracy of the compiler Uiudorus. His words 
are, TtXo; tw 0ujts</iy kxi / xiffSoZofOiy hmv vTrtf 

yiv xat otvm o ihucxy ^5 rofv 

TyiffxiXjwv. 0 t«v juiy Ovojuoc^X^y ^ §1 ocXXyj 0J5 

{cfervXifC xarE^ovrm* Literally , At length above flx thoufand 
of the Phocians and mercenaKl^ were, on the one hand* taken 
up dtad^ among whom was the general. Not lefs than three 
thoufand were, on the other hand, taken prifoners. Philip bung 
up Onomarchus , and threw the reft into the fea, as guilty of fa» 
crilege. The learned reader will perceive, that I have given the 
full force of |he word «yi^ft$wocvi and from the precife and diftinc* 
five force of the particles *od which feparate the two firft 
claufes of the text, I am of opinion that th,e rv; an ^pply 

only to the reft of thofe who were taken up dead. There is 
nothing determinate to be learned from the word nxTi'promfftv e 
which fignifies barely to pluuge into the Tea* 
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well knowing, that an attempt to pafs the ftraits 
of Thermopylx would alarm not only his enemies 
but his allies. It was his intercft to perpetuate dif- 
fenfioiii in Greece. For that reafon he fomented 
the difcord that reigned among the ftates of Pe- 
loponnefus; and though he had punifhed the ob- 
noxious Phocians, he was unwilling to terminate 
a war which diverted the public attention from 
Watching too fludioufly his own ambitious defigns. 
His vidory over an odious enemy extended his juft 
renown. He fecured the dominion ofThelTaly, 
by planting garrifons in Pherse, Pegafae, and Mag- 
nefia. His army was ready to march towards 
Greece on the firft favorable opportunity ; but 
till that fliould arrive, he rejoiced to fee both di- 
vifions of that country involved in war, which 
allowed him to accomplilh , unmolefted , thefubor- 
dinatp purpofes of his reign. He had long deceived 
the Olynthiaiis by good offices and promifes , but 
noW began to throw off the malic, and to fhow 
that he meant to be their mafter. He adually 
applied to Kerfobleptes , whom he detached from 
the intereft of Athens; and having raifed him on 
the ruins of the neighbouring chieftains of Thrace, 
thereby obtained his confidence, and waited an oc- 
cafion to deftroy him with fecurity The dominions 
of that prince opened the way to Byzantium, the 
polfellion of which muft have early tempted the 
ambition of Philip, who knew fo well to eftimate 
the importance of its fituation both in commerce 

Junin. 1. vHi. 3. Dsmoftfi. Olynth. 3 et 3. ^ 
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and in war. lie began to difeover bis defign* 
againft Byzantium by attacking the fortrefs of 
Herxum, a place fo called from the neighbouring 
temple of Juno, which formed its principal orna- 
ment. The town of Her<eum was fmall , and in 
itfelf unimportant ; its harbour was dangerous and 
deceitful ; but being fituate contiguous to Byzan- 
tium, it ferved as an outwork and defence to that 
rich and populous city’*. 

The Athenians had fufficient penetration to dif- 
cern the drift of thofe enterprifes. They formed 
an alliance with the republic of Olynthus ; they 
warned Kerfobleptes of his danger; they voted a 
numerous fleet to fail to the defence of Herseum , or 
ratlver of Byzantium, with which, though rendered 
independent of Athens by the focial war , they 
ftill carried on a lucrative commerce. But thele 
fpirited exertions were not of long continuance. 
Philip’s wound at Methone , together with the 
continual labor and fatigue to which he had after- 
wards fubmitted , threw him into a dangerous 
malady. The report of his ficknefs was, before it 
reached Athens , magnified into his death. The 
Athenians rejoiced in fo feafonable a deliverance, 
and laying afide their naval preparations, bent their 
principal attention to the facredwar”. 

That unhappy contefl; was renewed by Phayllus, 
the laft fnrviving brother of Philomelus and Ono- 
marchus. As his caufe became more defperate, 
Phayllus availed himfclf to the utmoft of the only 


Jiifliii. 1. »iii. 3. Demodli. Olynth. 2 «t 3. ’’ Idem , libi fupra. 
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refource which was left him. Having converted 
into ready money the moll precious dedications 
of Delphi, he doubled the pay of his rRcrccnaries. 
This extraordinary encouragement brought new 
adventurers to his ftandard, and foon rendered his 
army equal to that of either of his prcdecelfors. 
The fugitive Theffalians , affembled in a body by 
Lycophron, entered into his pay. By means of the 
Delphic treafure, he acquired, likewife, the public 
affiftance of a thoufand Lacedsemonians , two 
thoufand Achicans , five thoufand Athenian foot, 
with four hundred cavalry. Thefe powerful rein- 
forcements enabled the Phocians to take the field 
with a good profpedt of fuccefs , and rendered 
thofe who had fo lately been the objects of pity, 
again formidable to their enemies”. 

Philip , meanwhile , had recovered from his 
indifpofition. The votes and preparations of the 
Athenians had taught him that his defigns could 
no longer be concealed. He was acquainted with 
the alliance formed between that republic and Olyn- 
thus. His emiffaries gave him intelligence of the 
adual commotions in Greece , where the counte- 
nance and afliftance of fo many powerful ftates 
abetted the facrilege of the Phocians. The occa- 
fion required that he fliould appear in favor of 
his allies, and in defence of the pious caufe which 
he had formerly maintained with fo much glory. 
His trophies gained over Onomarchus were ftill 
frefli and blooming; and not only the Thebans, 

*• Dioder. p. 4J6. 
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Dorians, and Locrians, who were principals in the 
war , but the fincere votaries of Apollo in every 
quarter of* Greece , fecretly expedted him as their 
deliverer, while his enemies admired his piety 
and trembled at his valor; and as they had been 
lately amufed with the news of’his ficknefs and 
death, they would now view with religious terror 
his unexpeded appearance at Thermopylae , to 
afTert the violated rights of the Delphian temple. 
Such were the hopes and motives on which Philip, 
at the head of a numerous army , directed his 
march " towards thofe celebrated ftraits, which we 
have formerly defcribed , and fo often- mentioned. 

Eut the event fliowed, that on this occafion he 
had made a falfe eftimate of the fuperftition or 
timidity of the Greeks, and particularly had built 
too much on the patience and indolence of the 
Athenians. That people penetrated his defigns, 
and determined to oppofe them. Under the veil of 
religious zeal, they doubted not that he concealed 
the defire to invade and conquer their country ; 
and , on the firft intelligence of his expedition , 
their forefight and patriotifm reprefented the Mace- 
donians, Theffalians, and Thebans, Jiouring down 
like a deftructive inundation , on Attica and 
Pcloponnefus. With an alacrity and ardor, of 
which there was no recent example in their coun- 
cils, they flew to arms, launched their fleet, failed 
to Thermopylae, and took poffelTion of the ftraits 


** Diodor. I. xvt. p. 437. 

Demollben. de Fal{& Legat. feet. 
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Never did Philip meet with a more cruel difap- 
pointment, than in being thus anticipated by a people 
whom he had fo often deceived. He retired with 
deep regret, leaving the Phocian war to be carried 
on by the Thebans and their allies. Meanwhile, 
the Athenians placed a guard at Thermopylae ; and, 
elated by the firft inftance of their fuccefs againll: 
the Macedonian, called an affembly to deliberate 
on meafures proper to reftrain his ambition. - 
This aflembly is rendered memorable by the firft 
appearance of Demofthenes againft Philip , whofe 
meafures from this moment he ceafed not to watch, 
and to counteracfl. Two years before, this illuftri- 
ous orator , whofe works have been more praifed 
than read, and more read than underftood, began, 
- in the twenty-eighth year of his age, to appear on 
the theatre of public life. The Athenians were 
then involved in the facred war; their northern 
poITeflions were continually infulted, plundered, oc 
conquered by Philip; yet in this fituation of affairs, 
the mercenary partifans of that prince, in order 
to divert the public attention from his too afpir- 
. injr defigns , affeded to extend their views to 
Alia, and to be alarmed by the motions of Arta- 
xerxes Ochus , who was preparing to reduce the 
rebels of Cyprus, Egypt, and Phoenicia. In every 
aljembly of the people, the creatures of Philip 
dwelt, with exaggerated terror, on the naval and 
military preparations of the great king, which they 
reprefented as certainly deftined to revenge the re- 
cent injuries committed by the Athenian troops, 
under Chares, on the coaft of Afia. The trophies 
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of Miltiades, Themiflocles , and Cimon, were 
adorned with all the pomp of eloquence ; and the 
Athenians were exhorted to imitate thofe memor- 
able exploits of their anceftors in the Perfian war, 
which fhed a luftre on all the fucceeding periods 
of their hiftory. ' • 

In this popular enthufiafm joined Ifocrates the 
orator, together with the ftatefman and general 
Phocion, two men whofe talents and virtues would 
have done honor to the moll illuftrious age of the 
republic The unblemiflied integrity of Ifocrates, 
the difinterefted poverty df Phocion , afford fuffi- 
cient proof that neither of thefe great men were 
corrupted by Macedonian gold. But they both 
perceived that the indolence and unfteadinefs of 
Athens were incapable to contend with- the un- 
ceafing adlivity of Philip, and both exhorted their 
countrymen to gain and cultivate the friendlhip of 
g prince, againft whom they could not make war 
with any reafonable profpedl of fuccefs. 

Ifocrates , from the moft accurate and extenfive 
furvey of the political hiftory of Greece, difeo- 
vered that a foreign war alone could heal the do- 
meftic diflenfions which reigned in every quarter 
of that divided country; and from a thorough 
knowledge of the inherent defedls in the govern- 
ment of hebes, Athens, and Sparta, he regarded 
Macedon as the ftate, and Philip as the general, 
beft entitled, and beft qualified, to alTume the com- 
mand of a military expedition into Alia, to re- 
venge ancient wrongs, and to deliver the Grecian 
colonics from the adual oppreftion of Barbarians. 
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On this important fubjedl he addrefTcd a difcourfe 
to Philip; he repeatedly infifted on the fame topic 
■with the Athenians; and it is obfcurely related, 
tliat on one occafion he reconciled thofe hoftilc 
powers and engaged tliem to concur in this 
extenfive yet rational fcheme of conqueft. 

The fentiments and views of Demofthenes were 
equally different from thofe of Ifocrates and Pho- 
cion on the one hand, and from thofe of the infa- 
mous hirelings of Philip on the other. None knew 
better tlian he did the corruption and degeneracy 
of his countrymen; but he hoped to roufe them 
from their lethargy ; a defign arduous as it may 
feem, fometimes effeded by his eloquence, the moft 
powerful , glowing, and fublime, ever employed 
by man ; and which , of all men, he had been at 
moft pains to acquire and cultivat® His imagi- 
nation was filled with the ancient glory of the 
republic ; in the ardor of patriotifm he forgot the 
moderation of philofophy; and while he fternly 
maintained the prerogatives and prf ilnfions of his 
country, he would rather have feen Athens defeated 
at the head of her allies , than vidorious under 
the ftandard of the Macedonians, or any ftandard 
but her own. With fuch fentiments and charader, 
he was naturally a favorite of the people , and a 
' warm partifan of popular government ; while 
Phocion , like moft men of fenfe and worth 
in that age , preferred a moderate ariftocracy ; 


See the life of Ifocratei, prefixed to my translatiop of his 

works* 

** Diooyf. Halicaru. et flat, de 
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and Ifocrates was inclined to' regard a well- 
regulated monarchy 'as the beft of all govern- 
ments 

In his firft fpeeches before the affembly, De- 
mollhenes announced himfclf as the minifter of 
the people at large, whom he exhorted to awaken 
from their indolence, and at length to affume the 
diredlion of their o\vn affairs. They had been too 
long governed by the incapacity of a few ambi- 
tious men, to the great detriment and difgrace of 
the community. Firft an orator at the head of 
all, under him a general, abetted by a fadlion of 
three or four hundred , availed therafelves of the 
floth and negligence of a people carelefs of every 
thing but pleafure , to domineer in the public 
councils, and to become mafters of the ftate. Frona 
confiderations 8 { their prefent corruption and wenk- 
nefs, as well as of the defigns and commotions of 
neighbouring powers, he advifed them to forfake 
all diftant and romantic fchemes of ambition; and, 
inftead of cAsying their arms into remote coun- 
tries, to prepare for repelling the attacks that might 
be made, againft their own dominions. He in- 
fjfted earneftly on a better regulation of their 
finances, on the retrenching of many fuperfluous 
branches of expenfe, and efpecially on a more equi- 
table repartition of public burdens , in proportion 
to the fortunes of individuals'; which, though the 
income of the ftate had dwindled to four hundred 
talents, were adually more confiderable than at 
any former period. While the rich cheerfully paid 

” See his Kicscles , Evagoras, etc. 
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tVieir contributions, tbc poor miift be willing to c H A P. 
forego the burdcnfome gratuities whicli they de- xx:(iV- 
rived from thei treafury; and all muft be ready to 
take the field in perfon , that the public fervice 
might be no longer betrayed, or di.'graced, by 
ftrangers and mercenaries 

Subfequent events juftificd the opinions, anden- Hhfirft 
forced the counfeJs of Demofthehes. The A the- 
nians were delivered from tlieir ill-grounded fears 
of Artaxerxes Ochus, wdien they beheld the prepa- 
rations of that monarch diredled againft his rebel- 
lious fubjedts. The encroachments of Philip be- 
came continually more daring and more formid- 
able; and his recent attempts to feize the ftraits 
of Thermopylve fhowed the necellity of oppofing 
him with re-united vigilance and vigor. 

In this jundure, fo favorable to awakening the 
adlivity of Athens, Demofthenes mounted the ro£. 
trum ” before any other orator, apologizing for 
this forwardnefs in a man not yet thirty years of 
age , by obferving, “ That already the ufual fpeakers 
had given their opinions on the fubjedl of Philip ; 
and that , had their advices been ufefiil and pradli- 
cable , they mull; have precluded the neceflity of 
any farther deliberation. Firft of all, Athenians! 
you ought not to defpair; no ! not although your 
affairs feem indeed involved in equal confufiotr 
and danger. For the fame circumllance which U 

** Vid. Oration, de ClalTibns , et de Ordinand. Itepublie. 

I have uTcd that word, becaufe adopted in our language In 
exprelf the Emu-Ht pulpit or galler; appropriated to the fpeakera 
in the Athenian affembljr. 
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CHAP, the caufc oFyour pad misfortunes , ought tofurnifli 
XXXIV. the fource of your prefent hope. AVhat is that ? 

Your own negligence and floth , not the power of 
your enemies, have difordered the date. Had your 
didrefs arifen , notwithdanding your utmod care to 
prevent it, there would then be little hope of relief. 

, But dnee it is occafioned by your own mifcondudl , 

you need only repair your errors, in order to re- 
trieve your affairs Confidering the weaknefs of 
Athens, thus defpoiled of her dominions, and the 
drcngih of Philip , which has incrcafed immode- 
rately at our expenfe , fhould you think him a for- 
midable enemy, you doubtlefs think aright. Yet 
refledl, Athenians! that there was a time when wc 
poffeffed Pydna , Potidxa, Methone, and all the 
furrounding territory ; that the nations in that neigh- 
bourhood , now fubjecl to Philip , were then inde- 
pendent, and preferred the alliance of Athens to 
that of Macedon. In the infancy of his fortune , 
had Philip reafoned timidly , as we do now, ‘ How 
lhall 1, deditutc of allies, attack the Athenians, 
■whofe garrifons command my frontier ? ’ he would 
not have engaged in thofe enterprifes which have 
been crowned with fuch fignal fuccefs, nor raifed 
his kingdom to fuch an unexampled pitch of gran- 
deur. No, Athenians! he knew well, that towns 
and fortreffes are but prizes of Ikill and valor 

' Axx’ oiSiv , <u atvXfE; ASuxioi, ruro xaXwj fxiivt; , in tu-jtx 
^ fri cc^oerrx tx x9\x th xci.u.tyx tv fxsroj. In ancient 

times the 6gure bad more force, as weU as dignity; becauft at 
the Olympic, and other faered games , the fpectators were ufed 
to behold the prizes propofed to the victors, xu.usvx fv iu.f<r(u t 
expofed in the middle of the field, to excite their emulation and 
«cdor. See vol. i* c. v. 
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propofed to the combatants, and belong of right to chap. 
the conqueror; that the dominions of the abfent xxxiv. 
are feized by thofe who take the field, and the 
polfeffions of the negligent and flothful by the vi- 
gilant and intrepid. Guided by thefe principles , 
he has fubdued, and governs all; holding fome 
communities by right of conqueft, and others under 
the title of allies; for allies no prince nor ftate can 
want, who are not wanting to themfelves. But 
fhouldyou, Athenians ! imitate the example of Phi- 
lip , and at length, roufing from your lethargy, ap- 
ply ferioufly to your intereft, you would fpeedily 
recover thofe advantages which your negligence 
only has loft. Favorable occafions will yet occur; 
for you muft not imagine that Philip, like a god, ' 
enjoys his profperity for ever fixed and immutable 
No, Athenians! there are who hate him, who fe.ar 
him, who envy him, even among thofe feemingly 
the moft devoted to his caufe. Thefe are uni- 
verfal paflions , from which the allies of Macedon 
are not, furely, exempted. They have hitherto 
concealed them, finding no refource in you; but 
it depends on your councils to call them into 
adion.' When, therefore, O my countrymen! 
when will you exert your vigor? when roufed by 
fome event— when urged by fome neceflity — 

What can be more urgent than the prefent junc- 
ture ? To freemen , the moft neceffary of all motives 

The original i$ inimitable: ju>i yocf eJ; lo.iuf-r SKUVfo rot 
9raf5vrac jToxyv.ctrx ccSxvxru* Join the tx and the Trpxy^ 

fxuTX , the article and the fubllantive* and the charm will be di(> 
folvcd. 
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is the fliame of mifcondudl. Or fay , will it flill 
be your foie bufinefs to faunter in the public 
place , inquiring after news ? What can be more 
new , than that a Macedonian fhould conquer 
Athens , and enflave Greece ? is Philip dead ? No, 
but in great danger. How are you concerned in 
thefe rumors ? VV^hat matters it to you whether 
he is fick or dead , fince , if you thus manage your 
affairs, your folly will foon raifc up another Phi- 
lip ’•?” 

After this animated remonlfrance, Demofthenes 
propofes a plan of operations calculated chiefly for 
defence. Thq Athenians, he obferves , were not 
yet prepared to meet Philip in the field. They 
mull begin by proteding Olynthus , and the Cher- 
fonefus , from his incurfions. For this purpofe , it 
was neceffary to raife a body of two thoufand men 
light-armed , and an adequate proportion of ca- 
valry, which were to be tranfported under a pro- 
per convoy ( as Philip had his fleet) with all expe- 
dition to the ifles of Lemnos, Thafos, and Sciathos, 
contiguous to the coaft of Macedon. Converii- 
ently polled in thofe iflands , where they would en- 
joy ncceffaries in abundance , the Athenian 'troops 
might avail themfelvesof every favorable incident , 
to appear at the firll fummons of their allies , and 
either to repel the inroads of the Macedonians, dr 

The fenfe indeed of that period, but neither its force nor its 
harmony • can be trunflatcd. TcCvy.tcs h fxx • ceXX 

affhnu r< J.aiv ; nou yx^ U¥ uroc n 

irspor d><Xi'ff^roi> , uf Trip area rw; Tor 

ah yap Jr&j ‘xupx tyy Ixvrti t-ftwlnrcti » offiv Try 

vt4.STipxf uiai\ttav. 
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to barafs the extended, and, in many parts, de- 
fencelefs territory of that people. Meanwhile, 
preparations would be made at home for carrying 
on the war in due time, with more numerous 
forces i and with greater vigor. Such moderate 
propofols prove that Demofthenes well underftood 
the genius of his countrymen. He required that 
only the fourth part of the troops lliould confift of 
Athenian citizens , and the immediate fupplies were 
only to amount to ninety talents. He knew that 
higher demands would alarm their indolence and 
love of pleafure ; and fo fatally were they funk in 
the diflipated amufements of the city, that it is 
probable the fmall armament propofed did not 
acflually fetfailj it is certain that no future pre- 
parations were made adequate to the public fet'‘ 
vice. 

The profound policy of Philip foftered the fii- 
*pine negligence of his enemies. For more than 
two years after his retreat from Thermopylae, that 
* crafty prince much confined himfelf to his do- 
minions , and chiefly to his capital , anxious to difli- 
pate the clamor occafioned by his too great pre- 
cipitation to feize the gates of Greece. In that 
interval he indeed made an expedition to chaflife 
the rebellious fpirit of the Theffalians. ' But the 
greateft part of his time wasTpent at Pella, and 
addided to the arts of peace, 'which he judged 
with (kill, and encouraged with munificence. That 
favorite city was adorned with temples , theatres, 
and porticoes. The molt ingenious artifts of Greece 
were funamoned , by liberal rewards , to the court 
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c H A r. of Macedon and men of talents and genius 
XXXIV. , who were too often expofed to envy and perfccu- 
tion in the former country, were received with 
open arms by a prince, who, amidft the tumult of 
war, affiduoufly cultivated the ftudies of literature 
and eloquence. In his domeftic government*, Phi- 
lip adminiftered jufticc with impartiality , liftened 
with condefeenfion to the complaints of his meaneft 
fiibjcds , and difdaining the ceremonious and for- 
bidding pomp of tyranny , maintained an inter- 
ig courfe of vifits and entertainments with his cour- 
tiers and generals 

His vices; In a prince fo refpedtably employed, it is 'diffi- 
cult to conceive the odious and deteftable vices 
with which Philip is upbraided by Demofthenes ; 
yet the brief deferiptions occafionally fketched by 
the orator are filled up by an ancient hiftorian , 
who reprefents the infamies of the life of Philip in 
language well fitted to arraign the horrors of Nero"* 
or Heliogabalus. Could we believe the aciimopy . 

/ of 7 heopompus , a writer who flourifhed in the * 
age of Alexander, by whom he was rewarded and 
honored, not perhaps the lefs willingly becaufe he 
had expofed or exaggerated the vices of his fa- 
ther, Philip fullied his great adfions by the moft 
enormous and deteftable crimes. Alike avaricious 
and prodigal, the wealth which he had amaffed by 

** Juftin. I. I'iii. c. 3. 

/Vniong other Greeks who lived at Philip's court were, 
I.coflhcties the orator » Ncoptolemus the poet* Ariftodemus and 
Ssuyriis, celehrateil players, i^fehin. ec Uenioflhen. palHin. 

I'lut. in Apophth. ct in Oeiiiofthcii. ec Alexand. 

Vid. Dcmoflhcn. ex edit. W'oU'. pp. 5. 4s. etc. 

. injuftice 
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injuftice and rapacity , the difllpated in he moft 
flagitious gratifications, and in company with the 
meaneft and moft worthlefs of mankind. His 
companions were chofen promifcuoufty from Ma- 
cedonians and Greeks , and efpecially from Thef- 
falians , the moft profligate of the Greeks , and were 
admitted to his familiarity and friendfhip in pro- 
portion to their proficiency in the moft odious and 
unnatural abominations that ever polluted the 
worft men in the moft corrupt ages of the world. 
We muft, doubtlefs , make allowanceHor the gall 

The epithet* given them by Theopompiis are, 9 

ahominabiUt \ and the lafl word is compounded of Xx ^ 

raldt t and taurus ^ and translated infcpmter mtmulstus ^ 

which correfponds to the tnormitas memhrorum of the Angtidait 
J.iilorians. The following defcriptlon of the friends ef Philip is 
too indecent for modern language: Horiim cnim qtirdam jam 

tiri barbain identideni rddebant et vellebantur : alii vero b|irbati 

ricra piidorem vicUnm f« inipudicabanc , Itupris interentibu* fe 
flugitantes; regi Vero duo vel tres circumdiicebantur qni putcreii. 
tur muliebria , ft cand<.m operam navarent alios rnbagiiaiuA^ 
Qiiamnbrem illos jure altqiii* non amicos regis , fed arnicas 
ciedididec, nec inilites fed proftibiila mincupan'et, ingeniu quidem 
et natur& fanguinarios, nioribns autem virilia fcortu, etc. This 
paifdge is quoted from the furtyninth book of Theopompus. la 
his twenty -fixth book he fpeaks to the fame purpofe: ** Philippum 
cum ThefTalos intemperantes efTc , ac lafeivx pctnlantifque vit« 
profpiceret, eorum conventus ac contubernia infliiuiffe : iifque uti 

placeret modi* omnibus fuiffe coiiatum, Cum illis faU&ne , co- 
niidatum fuiffe, cuivis libuiini fe ac nequitise iradidiffe. , A mif* 
taken p.iffage of Diodorus has made fome learned men doubt the 
Authenticity of thefe defcriptioiis. Diodorus (1. xvi. feet. 3 } fays, 
that Theopompus yr/t'K^ivut sKrw Tug Tf. rwxovra t; 

uv ^(vTi htu'tfavutrt i ** had written the hiftory of Philip in fifty, 
eight books, five of which dilFet in ftyle from the reft. ** Were 
we therefore to fuppofe tHc five laft books fpurious ( for that is 
the inference which has been drawn ), the obfervatioa of Dioda* 
tus would not at all affect the abovc.cited. 

VoL. IV. • A a 
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of a writer , noted to a proverb for feverity. Yet 
there is fuflficient collateral evidence , that Philip’s 
ftrong propenfity to low wit, obfeenity, and drunken- 
nefs , rendered him a prey to buffoons , and para- 
fites , and flatterers, and all the worthlefs retinue of 
intemperance and folly. Thefe difgraccful alfo- 
ciates of the prince, formed, in time of war, a 
regiment apart, of about eight hundred men , 
whofe gradual Wafte was continually recruited by 
new members, who either were , or foon became, 
worthy of the old ; for , as we fliall foon have oc- 
cafion to relate, the whole band were alike cowardly 
and profligate. 

But in whatever manner Philip employed his 
private hours, he at no time loft fight of thofe 
great principles of policy which regulated his pub- 
lic adminiftration. Under pretence of wanting 
money to fupply the expenfe of his buildings, 
other public works , he employe4an expedient 
vmich is well known in latter times, and which 
has been carried to fuch excefs as threatens the 
fafety of thofe governments which it was intended 
to uphold. The letting loofe of the Delphic trea- 
fures had diffufed near a million fterling over 
Greece The iinfcttled ftate of that country 


The facred war lafted ten years « and cofl die Phocians ten 
thoufand talents, near two millions t it had already laRed five 
years, and may be ftippofed to have coil near the Half of that fuin. 
Diodor. 1. xvi. p« 4^3* He fays, that the gold and filver dedica* 
tions (which werecoined into money ) roc uv^x rxKxvrx 

** exceeded ten thonCand talents;** a prodigious fum (confiderhig 
tbe relative value of money in thofe days ), of which the fudden 
diffuCioo could not fail to produce nioii important confei^uences. 
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rendered thofc who had acquired wealth very un- chap, 
certain of enjoying it. With the rich and avari- xxxir. 
cious, Philip employed proper agents to take up” 
money at high interell, which procured him two ad- 
vantages of a very important kind, the attaching to 
his government and perfon a numerous and power- 
ful band of creditors ; and the enabling him to 
pay, under the title of debts , and therefore with-' 
out fufpicion, the various penfions and gratuities 
by which he maintained his influence among the 
orators and leading men in the feveral republics. 
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CHAP. XXXV. 

jsegligejtce and Licentioufneft of the Athenians. — - 
Philip's Intrigues in Eubaa. — Phocion defeats 
the Macedonians and Eubceans. — Philip invades 
the Olyntbian Territory. — Demojlhenes's Orations 
in favor of the Olynthians. — Expeditiosi of 
Chares. — Philip takes Olynthtis. — Celebrates the 
Fejiival of the Mufes at Dium. — Conunits naval 
Depredations on Attica. — His Embajj'y to Athens. 
— The Athf^ian Embajfy to Philip. CharaAer 

of the Ambajfadors. — Their Conference -veith the 
King. — Differently reported to the Senate and. 
Affenibly. — Philip’s Conqtiefis in Thrace. — The 
Pbocian JEar. — Kegociations. — Philip’s Intrigues. 

Decree of the AniphiHyons againft Pbocis. — 
Executed by Philip. — Macedon ackno-voledged the 
principal member of the AmpbiSyonic Council. 

HE Athenians , deceived by the inadivity of 
the king of Macedon, indulged themfclvesj 
■without referve , in their favorite amufements. 
Their confederates, the Phocians, were abandoned ; 
the war with Philip , in which they might well have 
tonfidered themfelves as principals, was neglcded. 
Magiftrates and people feemed folely attentive to 
regulate public feftivals and proceflions, and to 
afcertain the refpedive merit of dramatic poets and 
performers. The fund originally intended for the 
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exigences of war, had already been appropriated 
to the theatre ; and a law was now enadled, on the 
motion of Eubulus, an artful flatterer of the mul- 
titude , rendering it a capital crime to propofe- 
altering this unexampled and moft whimfical de- 
ftination. It was in vain for Demofthenes to refill 
the popular torrent. He was oppofed and over- 
come by Eubulus and Demades, the latter of whom, 
with talents that might have adorned his country, 
condefcended to fell its interefts to the public 
enemy. 

Born in the lowed condition of life , Demades 
retained the vices of his birth ; and always dif- 
covered that fordid fpirit, and weltered in thofe 
brutal excelfes, which betray the want of early cul- 
ture. Yet the acutenefs of his .apprehenfion , the 
ftrength of his reafon and memory, and, above all, 
rhe bold and copious flow of his unpremeditated 
eloquence, in which he was allowed to excel even 
Demofthenes ' himfelf, railed him to a confpicu- 
ous rank in the affcmbly ; and it being his bufinefs , 
as the hireling of Philip , to fail along with the 
dream of popular frenzy, which the patriotifm of 
his rival endeavoured to ftruggle with, and to ftem, 
be pofteired a free and ample fcope for exercifing 
his abilities. 

The people of Athens triumphed in the vidory 
of perfidious demagogues over the wifeft and bed 
of their fellow-citizens, or rather over the laws and 
conftitution of their country, when Philip began to 
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play thofc batteries which he had patiently railed 
with fuch fkill and fccrecy. The ifland of Euboea, 
which he called the fetters of Greece , was the firft 
objed of his attack. Since the expulfion of the 
Thebans of which we have formerly taken notice, 
the Athenians had preferved their intereft in the 
ifland , where they maintained a fmall body of 
troops. The different cities, however, enjoyed the 
independent government of their own laws ; they 
appointed their own magiftrates ; they fometimes 
made war againft each other ; and feparately af- 
fumed the prerogatives of free and fovereign ftates, 
while they all colledively acknowledged their de- 
pendence on Athens. Such political arrangements 
made room for the intrigues of Philip. He fo- 
mented their civil difeord j gained partifans in each 
city; and, at length, under color of proteding 
his allies, landed feveral Macedonian battalions in 
the ifland ’. 

Matters were foon difpofed to his wilh. The 
Macedonians were allowed to occupy the moft ad- 
vantageous polls. The Athenian party exclaimed 
and threatened ; but Plutarch , the leader of that 
party, was gained to the interefts of Philip, and de- 
manded auxiliaries from Athens , only to betray 
them into the hands of their enemies. Demofthe- 
nes, whb alone penetrated this dark fcheme of 
villany , entreated and conjured his countrymen to 
put no confidence in Plutarch. But he was finglc 
in his opinion. The confidants of Philip were 

* urchin, in CtcGphont. tt Demofib. de falft Legation, et da 

Paet, 
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true to their mafter , and therefore urged the ex- 
pedition. The friends of their country were eager 
to fave the ifle of Euboea, and the capricious mul- 
titude, ever in extremes, rufhed with as much 
impetuofity to an enterprife intended for their 
ruin , as they had long Ihown backwardnefs to en- 
gage in every other '. The promptitude and 
vigor of their preparations much exceeded the 
expedlation, and even alarmed the fears, of the 
Macedonian fadion. But the latter had gone too 
far to retreat ; nor could they forefee the confe- 
quences that happened , fo contrary to their hopes. 
The Athenians, in fad, obtained a decifive vidory, 
not by the ftrength of their arms, which was inferior 
to the enemy’s, but by the wife choice of a generaL 
The confummate prudence of Phocion , who, 
on his arrival in Euboea , found things in a worfe 
date than had been reprefented, rifleed no chance 
of defeat , and loft no opportunity of advantage *. 
Having chofen a favorable poft , which was on 
all fides furrounded by broken and uneven ground, 
he defpifed the clamors of his men and the in- 
fults of the enemy. The treacherous Plutarch 
was quickly defeated in a mock battle , in which 
he fell back on the Athenian cavalry, who fled in 
diforder to the camp of Phocion. The Eubceans 
and Macedonians purfued with a ra(h and intem- 
perate ardor; and, elated with viiflory, and con- 
fident in their fuperior numbers, prepared to affail 
the camp. The general , meanwhile , performed a 
facrifice, which he ftudioufly prolonged, either frorn 

> Demsfth. de Pace. * Flutateh. in Phocion. 
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religion or policy , until he beheld the diforder of 
the alfailants, embarralTed by the unequal ground, 
and by their own raflinefs. He then commanded 
his men to ftand to their arms , and Tallying from 
his entrenchments with intrepid valor , increafed 
the confufion of the enemy, who were repelled with 
great flaughter towards the plain which they had 
at firft occupied. The acclivity of Cleophanes, 
who had rallied- and formed the Athenian cavalry, 
rendered the vidory complete. The remains of 
the vanqmflied took refuge in the fortrefs ofZera- 
tra, in the northern corner of the ifland, which, 
being attacked, made a feeble refiftance The 
garrifon furrendered ; but Phocion reftored all the 
Eiibosans to liberty, left the people of Athens, in- 
flamed by their popular leaders, might treat them 
with that cruelty, which, on a fimilar occafion, they 
had inflided on the rebellious citizens of Mitylene*. 
Haying fpent a few weeks in fettling the affairs of 
the ifland , he returned in triumph to Athens , his 
fhips drawn up in line of battle, their fterns crowned 
with garlands, and the rowers keeping time to the 
found of martial mufic. His fellow -citizens re- 
ceived him with acclamations of joy ; but their 
imprudence did not allow them to reap the fruits 
of his fuccefs. Moloffus, an obfcure ftranger, was 
appointed , by cabal , to command the troops left 
in the ifland ; and Philip , having renewed his in- 
trigues , carried them on with the fame dexterity, 
and met with better fuccefs 

’ Pint, in Phocion. * See above, vol. ii. c« xvi. pp. 377»etreqf:I 

’ Pint, in Phocion. 
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It is worthy of attention , that Demofthenes fol- 
lowed the ftandard of Phocioti to Euboea, though 
he had ftrongly difapproved the expedition. Both 
he and his rival jEfchines, of whom we fhall fooii 
have occafion to fpeak more fully, ferved in the 
cavalry. Demofthenes was reproached with being 
the firft; who deferred his rank, and among the 
laft who returned to the charge. iEfehines be- 
haved with diftinguiftied gallantry , and had the 
honor of being ajjpointed by Phocion to carry 
home the firft intelligence of the vidlory*. 

Philip’s difappointment in Euboea only ftimula- 
ted his activity. His toils were fpread fo widely 
all around him, that when one part failed he could 
catch his prey in another. The Olynthians, againft 
whom he feemed to have long forgotten his re- 
fentment, were aftonifticd to obferve that feveral 
of their citizens gre\y rich and great in a manner 
equally fudden and unaccountable; and that they 
enlarged their poffellions , built ftately palaces , 
and difplayed a degree of magnificence and gran- 
deur hitherto unknown in their frugal republic, 
7 'he unexpeded invafion of Philip revealed the 
myftery. A cjnfiderable party had grown wealthy 
by betraying the fecrets , expofing the weaknefs, 
and foftering the ill-timed fecurity of their coun- 
try ’. Their influence at home had recommended 
them to Philip, and the wages of their iniquity 
had increafed that influence. It would not proba- 
bly have been difficult to prove their treafon, but it 
feemed dangerous to punifh it; and the Olynthians 

* iEfchtn, de falfl Legiatione , et Demofth..iii MidUttu 
, ’D«mo(lhea. Q}yiuh. pafTmi. 
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were more immediately concerned to repel the open 
ravagers of their territory. In this emergency they 
trufted not to their domcftic forces of ten tboufand 
foot and one thoufand horfe but fent an embafTy 
to Athens, inveighing in the ftrongefl terms againft 
Philip, who had firft courted , then deceived, and 
at Jaft invaded and attacked them , and craving 
afiiflance from the Athenians, in confequence of 
the alliance formerly concluded between the two 
republics, to defeat the defigns of a tyrant equally 
daring and perlidious. 

Had the people of Athens heartily undertaken 
the 'eaufe of Olynthus, Philip would have becn-ex- 
pofed a fecond time to the danger which he had 
eluded with fo much addrefs in the beginning of 
his reign. Thebes was employed and exhaulled 
in the Fhocian war ; the grandeur of Sparta had 
decayed as much as her principles had degenertited; 
the inferior Rates extended not their views of po- 
licy beyond their refpedive diftrids. But the 
Athenians, recently fuccefsful in Euboea, and re- 
inforced by the ftrength and refentment of fuch a 
republic as Olynthus , might have Rill rendered 
themfelves formidable to the publicjenemy , efpe- 
cially as at this jundture the rebellious humors of 
the Theflalians broke out afreRi, and led them capri- 
cioufly to oppofe , with as much eagernefs as they 
had often helped to promote, the intereR of Macedon. 
But to compenfate thefe unpromiRng circumRances, 
Philip polfelTed ftrenuous abettors of his power 
within the walls of Athens and Olynthus ; and hts 
garrilons adually commanded the principal poRs 

Demanti. de falfA Legatione. 
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in ThefTaly. Above all, the indolence and vices 
of his enemies were moft favorable to his caufe. 
The late fuccefs in Eiibcea , which flioiild have ani- 
mated a brave and generous people to new exer- 
tions and dangers , only replunged the Athenians 
into a flothful fecurity. While they enjoyed their 
theatrical entertainments, their fliows and feftivals, 
and all the eafe and luxury of a city-life , they were 
little inclined to engage in any enterprife that might 
difturb the tranquil courfe of their pleafures. In 
this difpofition they were encouraged by their per- 
fidious orators , who ftrongly exhorted them to 
beware of involving themfelves in the danger of 
Olynthus , or of provoking the refentment of a 
prince whofe power they were unable to refill. 
The orator Demades particularly diftinguifhed his 
zeal in the Macedonian interefl ; advifing an ab- 
foiute and total rejedlion of the demands of the 
Olynthian ambalTadors, 

Demoflhenes at length arofe , and as the defign 
of calling the affembly had been already explained, 
entered immedial^jpon the queftion under delibe- 
ration. “On ” many occafions , Athenians! have 
the gods declared their favor to this Hate , Jbut ne- 
ver more manifeftly than in the prefent jundure. 

I mean not a translation of Demoflhenes. The inferting his 
fpceches entire would deflroy the humble uniformity of this hiflo« 
rical work, with th# defign of which it would be inconfiflent to 
tranferibe what the orator found it nccelTary to fay, repeat, and 
enforce fo often. Be(ides« Demoflhenes is one of the few Greek 
writers that has been translated « as the late xMr. Harris fays in his 
rhilologica) Inquiries , by competent perfons : Drs* Leland and 
Francis, in English; Mr, Tourreil and the Au^er, ia French; 
and the Abb6 Cefarotii i in Italian., 
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CHAP. That enemies fhould be raifed to Philip, on the 
XXXV. confines of his territory, enemies not contemptible 
in power, and, which is more important, fo de- 
termined on the war, that they regard every ac- 
commodation with Macedon ,,firft as infidious , 
next as the deftrudion of their country, can be 
afcribed to nothing lefs than the bountiful interpo- 
fition of heaven. . With every thing elfe on our 
fide, let us not be wanting to ourfelves; let us not 
be reproached with the unfpeakable infamy of 
throwing away , not only thofe cities and territo- 
ries which we inherited from our anceftors, but 
thofe occafions and alliances offered us by fortune 
and the gods. To infift on the power and great- 
nefs of Philip belongs not to the prefent fubjed. 
He has become great through yourfupine negled, 
and the perfidy of traitors whom it becomes you 
to punifh. Such topics are not honorable for 
you : I wave them as fuperfluous , having matter 
more material to urge. To call the king of Ma- 
cedon perjured and perfidious, without proving my 
affertions, would be the Ian of infult and re- 

proach. But his own adions , and not my refent- 
ment, fliall name him ; and of thefe I think it ne- 
cefTary to fpeak for two reafons ; firft, that he may 
appear, what he really is, a ■svicked man; and, fe- 
condly, that the weak minds who are intimidated 
by his power and refources , may perceive that the 
artifices to . which he owes them at;e now all ex. 
baufled , and that his ruin is at hand. As to my- 
felf, Athenians ! I lliould not only fear but admire 
Philip , had he attained his prefent height of 
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gran<Ieur by honorable and equitable means. But chap. 
after the moftferious examination I find, that at firft xxxv. 
he feduced our fimplicity by the flattering promife of 
Amphipolis; that he next furprifed the friendlhip 
of Olynthus by the deceitful gift ofPotidjea; that, 
laftly, he enflaved the Theffalians, under the fpe- 
cious pretence of delivering them from tyrants. In 
one word , with what community hath he treated 
which hath not experienced his fraud ? Which of 
his confederates hath he not fliamelefsly betrayed? 

Can it be expetflcd , then, that thofe who pro- 
moted his elevation , becaufe they thought him 
*/ie/> friend , will continue to fupport it, when they 
find him a friend to his own intereft alone ? Impof- 
fible ! When confederacies are formed on the prin- 
ciples of common advantage and affedion, each 
member fhares the toils \vith alacrity ; all perfevere : \ 

fuch confederacies endure. But when worthleffnefs 
and lawlefs ambition have raifed a Angle man, the 
flighteft accident overthrows the unftable edifice 
of his grandeur. It is not, no! Athe^^s ! it is 
not poflible to found a lafting power on treachery, 
fraud , and perjury. Thefe may fucceed for a 
while: but time reveals their weaknefs. For, as 
in a houfe, a fliip, and in ftrudlures of every kind, 
the foundation and lower parts fhould be firm and 
folid , fo the grounds and principles of adion fliould 
be juft and true. But fuch qualities belong not t6 
the adions of Philip 


The important, though trite proverb, that in public, as 
well as ill private tranCictions , “ houefty U the bell policy , ’* was 
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(; II A p. “I am of opinion , then , that fearlcfs of con- 
XXXV. fequences , you ought to afllft Olynthus with the 
utmoft celerity and vigor , and to difpatch an 
embafly to the Theflalians, to inflame their hofti- 
lity. But take care , Athenians ! that your ardor 
evaporate not in refolutions and decrees. Be ready 
to pay your contributions ; prepare to take the 
field ; fliow yourfelves in earneft, and you will 
foon difcovcr not only the hollow feith of the al- 
lies of Philip, but the internal and concealed in- 
firmity of Macedon itfelf. That kingdom has 
emerged from obfeurity amidfl: the contells of 
neighbouring ftates , during which the fmalleft 
weight , put into either fcale , is fufficient to in- 
cline the balance. But, in itfelf, Macedon is in- 
confiderable 'and weak , and its real weaknefs is 
increafed by the fplendid but ruinous expeditions 
of Philip. For the king and his fubjeds are ac- 
tuated by very different fentiments. Domineered 

never exptefl)^ perhaps with fueb dignity, at in tht following* 
words of Demoilhcnes ; oroev urn yxo vt* cvvtioty rat ^gxyuLXTX mm, 
jg TXUTX T6»f /itTixuTi Tu wohEfttf , rv/A.'xtnn , eiftlf 

Taf mAt®sf af , >$ st£H« iliXuri it ocrSfumi' cr«v Sr » arVc«{{ia; t<;, 
turrif arof orxwini? wfurn /rfoixri; , xTXirftx «»*vr« art- 

X»‘Ttft , SiotXwtv. V yxf (fi , u «vSf sf kititxuti, rsneo* 

SSwaiy xTM»<rieu' etWi« Toeroiairt-* ri; 
!Xii «T«|, Sfxx<" Zfovev , mnxi‘'>iS yt tithrtv sari rou;ih- 

5r(»-(V , av Tvx>i‘ r<v Zfs*« os (tu^XTXi , •ntji aura tucraptst, umtf yxf 
ttyixf , oi«aw , w^oli< , rat oXXaiv rivv tsiittus r« xxruStv iffxvf6T«r(s 

Eii.ti Sji , arai Taiv wf«|£«v T«y afx«; rtc^ wicisTUf aXnSei; 
xxix; sitxt srpciTxxsi tkto Je bx £*( yj» sv t6i{ yrsTfxyftnoif tiXixTu’ 
lleinnllhrn. Olynth i. or Olynth. i^ p. 71 b, in the cammon hat 
incorrect edition of Wolfias, 
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by ambition, he difregards cafe and fafety ; but his chap. 
fubjeds , who individually have little fliare in the xxxv. 

' , glory of his conquefts , are indignant, that, for 

the fake of one man , they fhould be haraffed by 
continual warfare , and withdrawn from thofe oc- 
cupations and purfuits, which afford the comforts 
and happinefs of private life. On the great body 
of his people, Philip, therefore, can have no re- 
liance ; nor , whatever may be faid of their valor 
and difcipline, can he depend more on his merce- 
naries. For I am informed , by a man of un- 
doubted veracity, who has juft arrived from Ma- 
cedon, that none of Philip’s guards, even thofe 
whom he treats with the affedionate , but deceit- 
ful names of companions, and fellow-foldiers , can 
merit his eftcem, without incurring his hatred and 
perfecution. Such is the intolerable jealoufy, fuch 
the malignant envy, which crowns the other odious 
vices of this monfter, who, defying every fcnti- 
ment of virtue and decency , drives from his pre- 
fence all who Ihudder , all who are difgufted , at 
the moft unnatural enormities ; and whofe court is 
continually crowded by buffoons , parafites , ob- 
feene poets and drunkards; wretches who, when 
drunk, will dance, but fuch dances “ as modefty 
dare not name. Slight and trivial as thefe mat- 
ters may to fome appear, they exhibit the worth- 
lelfnefs of Philip , and announce the infelicity 


” The Demollh. p. 8. ViJ. Schol ail AriRoph. 

in Kubib. From the deTcription above ‘given of Athenian man- 
ners, it appeal* that Demofthenes'i delicacy was merely compli* 
mental. ' 
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c H A F. which awaits liim. The dangerous defects of his 
XXXV. charader are hid in the blaze of profperity but .. 

when misfortune happens , his native deformity, ' 
will appear. For it is eafy to prove that, as in 
the bodily frame, men , during the feafon of health, 
lire infenfible of what is weak and difordered in 
their conftitutions , which imperfedions are imme- 
diately felt on the firfl; approach of ficknefs ; fo 
the glory of foreign conqueft conceals the vices 
^ and defeds of republics and monarchies; but let 
calamity happen , let the war be carried to their 
frontiers , and thofc hitherto latent evils imme- 
diately become manifeft. 

“ If there is a man among you, Athenians! whd 
thinks that Philip is a formidable enemy , becaufe 
he is fortunate , I agree with that man. Fortune “ 
has a mighty influence , or rather Fortune alone 
domineers in human affairs. Yet could you be 
perfuaded to do but the fmalleft part of your duty, 

I would greatly prefer your fortune to Philip’s; 
for you, furely, have better reafon to trull in the 
afliflance of Heaven. Rut we remain, I think, 
Inadiv'e , hefitating, delaying, and deliberating, 
while our enemy takes the field, braving feafonS 
and dangers , and negleding no opportunity of ad- 
' vantage. And if the indolent and carelefs arc 
abandoned .by their befl friends, can we expedl that 
the gods, however favorable, fiiould aflill us, if 
we will not help ourfelves ? ” 

** Secundse ret m'ri funt vitiis obtrntui. Salluft. 

From what is faid below, it appears that, by Fortune^ De* 
mofthenes here meant the dilpcnrations of Providence i and try 
good Fortune, the Favor of Heaven. 

The 
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The people of Athens, animated to their duty, 
on the one hand, by Deraofthenes, and feduced, 
on the other, by the hirelings of Philip “ and their 
own deceitful pallions, imprudently fteered a middle 
courfe, which, in public affairs , is often the moft 
dangerous. Convinced that the prefervation of 
Olynthus was the beft fafeguard of Attica, yet 
unwilling to tear themfelves from their beloved 
picafures, they determined to fend Chares, with a 
fleet and two thoufand mercenaries, to the affilfance 
of their allies. This commander , who was the 
idol of the multitude , but the difgrace of his 
country and of his profeffion”, fhowed no folici- 
tude to protedl the dependences of Olynthus, 
which fucceflively fubmitted to the Macedonian 
arms. To gratify the rapacity of his troops, he 
made a defcent on the fertile coaft of Pallene, 
where , falling in with eight hundred men com- 
manded by Audaeus, called the friends of Philip, 
he obtained over thdfe contemptible cowards an 
eafy and ludicrous vidory, which ferved only to 
amufe the comic poets of the times. Having 
gained this advantage , Chares became unwilling 
to try his fortune in any feverer conflid ; and dif- 
• daining, as he affeded, to follow the motions of 
Philip , returned home, and celebrated his triumph 
over the vain, boaftful, and voluptuous Audxii#'*; 

Philochorus in Dionyf. Epift. ad Ammonium. 

Timothens faid of him»C ** thnt he was fitter to carry the bag« 
fige, than to command an army.'* Plut. In Apophth. < 

** Among his contemporaries, .he was nicknamed cc>^txT^v(arp 
the cock Athenxus , 1. xti. p. 534* 
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not , however , with the fpoils of the vanquifiied, 
but W'th the fum of fixty ulents, which he had 
extorted from the Phocians , who were adlually in 
alliance with Athens 

The thoughtlefs multitude , who judged of the 
expedition of Chares by the expenfive pomp with 
which he entertained them at his return , talked 
extravagantly of invading Maccdon , and chaftifing 
the infolence of Philip ”, when a fecond embalTy 
arrived from Olynthus. The inhabitants of this 
place had been fliut up within their walls ; they 
had loft Stagyra , Miciberna , Torone, cities of 
confiderable ftrength , befides many inferior towns , 
which, on the firft appearance of Philip, were for- 
ward to receive his bribes , and to open their gates 
"and this fhameful venality, in places well provided 
for defence, made the king of Macedon obferve 
to his generals, that he would thenceforth confider 
no fortrefs as impregnable , which could adroft a 
mule laden with money **. **Dejeded by continual 
Ioffes, the Olynthians turned their thoughts to ne- 
gociation , that they might at leaft amufe the in- 
vader till the arrival of the Athenian fuccours. 
Philip penetrated their defign , and dexteroufly 
turned their arts againft them ; affeding to lend an 
'ear^to their propofals , but meanwhile continuing 

Athenxiis , I. xii. p. S34. ** Dfmollhen. Olynth. ii. 

Diodorus, I. xvi. p. 4 <o. 

I rtalacch. ubi fupta. Diodorus, p. dyi, relates the matter 
fomewhac diiTereutly- But he ackiiowledget that the king of 
Macedon boahed that he had. augmented his dominions more by 
gold than by arms. Diodorus, p. 450. 
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his approaches , till , having got within forty 
ftadia of their walls, he declared that of two things 
one was neceflary, either they muft leave Olynthus, 
or he Macedon This explicit declaration from 
an enemy, who often flattered to deftroy, but who 
might always be believed when he threatened, 
convinced the Olynthians of what they had long 
fufpetfled, that their utter ruin was at hand. They 
endeavoured to retard the fatal moment by a vi- 
gorous fally , in which their cavalry , commanded 
by Apollonides, particularly fignalized their valor 
But they were repulfed by fuperior numbers, and 
obliged to take refuge in the city. 

In this pofture of affairs , the ambafladors failed 
for Athens ; and having arrived there , found , to 
their utter aftonilhment , the multitude ftill en- 
joying the imaginary triumph of Chares. This 
commander, who chiefly owed his credit to the 
afeendant of fuperficial qualities over the imdifc 
cerning folly of the people, was a warm and adlivc, 
partifan of democracy , and as fuch viewed , even 
by Demofthenes , with too partial eyes. The ora 
tor, bcfides, well knew that, the irregular, ufelefs* 
or deftrudlive operations of the Athenian arms , 
ought not always to be charged on the mifeondud 
of the general. The troops were always ill paid; 
fometimes not paid at all ; and therefore difobe- 
dient and mutinous. Inftcad of fubmitting to con- 
trol , they of^en controlled their leaders ; their 
refolutions weire prompt and ungovernable; wheij 
they could not perfuade , they threatened ; and 

** Oemollhcn. Pliilijip. iii, Id* rbid/ ' ' ' ' ^ 
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compelled even prudent commanders to mcafures 
wild, ruinous, and diflionorable. 

DemofUienes, therefore, who again undertook to 
fecond the demands of Olynthus, waved all accu- 
fation againft particular perfons. After endeavour- 
ing to reprefs the vain confidence of his country- 
men, which had been excited by the fuppofed ad- 
vantages of Chares , and the venal breath of cor- 
rupt orators, he defcribes the real danger of their 
allies, which he pcrfuades them, to regard as their 
own. The crifis was now arrived ; and if they 
neglected the prefcnt opportunity of fulfilling their 
engagements to Olynthus , they mult foon be ob- 
liged to meet Philip in Attica. He reminds them 
of the v.irioiis occafions , which they had already 
loft, of repelling this rapacious tyrant, this hoftile 
Barbarian, this mixture of perfidy and violence, 
fih whom he cannot find any name fufficiently re- 
proacliful. “ But feme perhaps will fay, it is the 
bufinefs of a public fpeakcr toadvife, not to up- 
braid. AVe wifli to allift the Olynthians , and we 
will alfift them; but inform us how our aid may 
be rendered moft effedual. Appoint magiftrates, 
Athenians! for the infpedtion of your laws; not to 
enadl new laws; they are already too numerous; 
but to rei)eal thofcswhofe ill effeds you daily ex- 
perience; I mean the laws refpeding the theatri- 
x:al funds (thus openly I, declare it), and fome about 
the foldiery. . By the firft, the foldier’s pay is con- 
fumed , as theatrical iexpenfes, by the ufelefs and 
inadUtie; the fecond fereen from juftice the coward 
who declines the Service , and damp the ardor of 
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the brave who would be ready to take the field. 
Till thcfe laws be repealed , expeil not that any 
man will urge your true intereft, fince his hcfheft 
zeal inuft be repaid with deftruilion. ” After in- 
fifting flill farther on this delicate and dangerous 
fubjedt, Demofthenes probably obferved difplea- 
fure and refentment in the countenances of hij 
hearers, and then (as his cuftom was) artfully 
turning the difcourfe: “ I fpeak thus, not with a 
view to give offence, for I am not fo mad as wan- 
tonly to offend ; but becaufe I think it the duty 
of a public fpeaker to prefer your intereft to your 
pleafure. Such were the maxims and condudl 
(you yourfelves know it) of thofe ancient and il- 
luflrious orators whom all \mite to praife, but 
none venture to imitate ; of the virtuous Arif- 
tides , of Nicias , of Pericles , and of him whofe 
name ” I bear. But fince minifters have appeared 
who dare not addrefs theaflembly, till they havefirft 
confuhed you about the counfds which they ought 
to give, who a(k, as it were, What fhall I pro- 
pofe ? What fhall I advife ? In what , Athenians ! 
can I do you pleafure? the fweet draught of flat- 
tery has concealed a deadly poifon ; our flrength 
is enervated , our glory tarnifhed , the public beg- 
gared and difgraccd , while thofe fmooth-tongued 
declainters have acquired opulence and fplendor **, 

t 

Demofthenes « who acted ftich a diftinguished part in tha 
Pcloponnefian war. See above, vol. Hi. c. xvii. p* a, et 

It is worthy of obCervation that, in this difcourfe through* 
out , Demofthenes inGfts that the people at Urge enjoyed much 
lefs authority in bis time than in the days of Ariftides, etc. 
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CHAP. Confider, Athenians! how briefly the condiiA 
XXXV. of ^our anceftors may be contrarted with your 
own ; for if you would purfiie the road to glory 
and happinefs, you need not foreign inftrudtors : 
it will be fufficicnt to follow the example of thofe 
from whom you are defcended. The Atlienians 
of former times, whom the orators never courted, 
never treated with that indulgence to which you 
• are accuftomed, held, with general confent, the 
fovereignty of Greece for fixty-five years ” ; depo- 
fited above ten thoufand talents in the citadel ; 
kept the king of Macedon in that fubjedlion which 
a Barbarian owes to Greece ; eredled many and il- 
luflrious trophies of the exploits which their own 
valor had atchieved by land and fea; in a word , 
are the only people on record whofe glorious ac- 
tions tranfeend the power of envy. Thus great iii 
war, their civil adminiflration was not Icfs admi- 
rable. The ftateJy edifices which they raifed, the 
temples which they adorned, the dedications which 
they offered to the gods, will never be excelled in 
magnificence; but, in private life, fo exemplary 

depends, be tlTerts, on the popular j>retors itml niafiftr^tes, ** o; 

Yet it is well known that, fince the a^e of Arifti* 
des , the 'government had become more democracical. Dcmof> 
thcaet himfelf allows this: the orators, he fays, dare not addrefs 
the people now with that freedom which they iifed formerly. 

This apparent contradiction shows the nature and tendency of 
that fpectes of popular guveifment which the Greeks called och* 
logarchy.->— The populace are the slaves of their demagogues, and 
the demagogues of the populace. Inftead of liberty , there is as 
interchange of fervitiide. 

Demoflhenes's chronology here is not accurate. See above, 
vel. ii!. s 32 . in the note. 
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was tlieir moderation, and fo fcriipulous their ad- c n A P. 
herence to the frugal maxims of antiquity, that it xxxv. 
any of you has examined the houfe of Ariftides or 
IVliltiades, he will find them undiftinguiflied above 
the contiguous buildings by fuperior elegance or 
grandeur. The ambition of thofe illuflrious ftatef- 
men was to exalt the republic , not to enrich 
thcmfelves ” ; and this juft moderation , accom- . 
panied by piety and patriotifm, railed their coun- 
try (and no wonder !) to the height of profperity. 

Such was the condition of Athens under thofe fin- 
cere and honeft men. Is it the fame , or nearly 
the fame, under the indulgence of our prefent mi- 
nifters ? I wav'e other topics on which I might en- 
large. But you behold in what folitude we are 
left. The Lacedemonians loft; the Thebans ha- 
ralfed by war; no other republic worthy of afpiring ‘ 
to the fovereignty. Yet, at this period, when we 
might not only have defended our own poffelljons, 
but have become the arbiters and umpires of all 
around us, we have been ftripped of whole pro- 
vinces ; we have expended fifteen hundred talents 
fruitlefsly; we have loft, in time of peace, the al- 
liances and advantages which the arms of our an- 
ceftors had acquired ; and we hav'e raifed up and 
armed a moft formidable enemy againft ourfelves. 

If not, let the man Hand forth who can Ihow from 
what other caufe Philip has derived bis greatnefs. 

But the miferable condition of our foreign affairs 
is, perhaps, compenfated by the happinefs of our 

>• Privatiis illis cenfui erat brevis 

Commune magnum. HOR. ode xv. ). ii, 
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domeftic ftatc, and the fplcndid miprovements of 
our capital. Roads repaired, walls whitened, foun- 
tains , and follies ”! And the ininifters who have 
procured us thofe magnificent advantages , pafs 
from poverty and meannefs to opulence and dig- 
nity ; build private palaces which infult the edifices 
of the public ; grow greater as their country be- 
comes lefs, and gradually rife on its ruins. What 
is the fource of this diforder? It is, Athenians! 
that formerly the people did their duty, took the 
field in perfon , and thus kept the magiftrates in 
awe. ” 

The affembly remained infenfible to the motives 
of intereft and honor. InRead of taking the field 
in perfon, they fent to Olynthus a body of foreign 
infantry , amounting to four thoufand , with a 
hundred and fifty horfe, under the command of 
Charidemus. This unworthy general, who was 
the flave of his mercenaries, and of his own de- 
teftable paflions, gratified the rapacity of his troops 
by ravaging the Macedonian province of Bottiaea, 
on the confines of Chalcis.' At length, however, 
he threw his forces into Olynthus ; and the be- 
fieged, encouraged by this reinforcement, hazarded 
another fally, in which they were defe.ated and re- 
pelled with confiderable lofs. The Athenian mer- 
cenaries were rendered every day more contempt- 
ible by their cowardice, and more dangerous by 
their licentioufnefs. The beafily Charidemus had 

n>fy» x«( Xnfxi. Demnfthcnes ilirdained not Tiicb a gingle 
of words wbon it prefrnted itfalf naturally . but as it rarely oc- 
enrs in hit works, it it plain that he never fought for it. 
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neither incllnatioir nor ability to retrain their irre- 
gularities. According to his cuflom, he drank, 
at every meal, to a fcandalous excels: his bruta- 
lity infulted the women of Olynthus ; and fuch 
■was his impudent and abandoned profligacy , that 
he demanded of the fenate , as a reward for his 
pretended fervices, a beautiful Macedonian youth, 
then captive in the city 

In this ftate of affairs, the Olynthians a third 
time applied to Athens. On the prefent occafion , 
.ffifchines, who afterwards became fuch an adive 
partifan of the Macedonian intereft , particularly 
diftinguifhed his zeal and his patriotifm. The 
fpeech of Demofthenes , to the fame purpofe , is 
ftill on record. He exhorts and conjures his coun- 
trymen to fend to Olynthus an army of citizens , 
and at the fame time to make a diverfion, by in- 
vading the Macedonian coaft. Unlefs both be 
done, the indefatigable induflry of Philip would 
render either ineffedlual. “ Have you ever con- 
fidered the rapid progrefs of this prince ? He be- 
gan by taking Amphipolis, then Pydna, Potidaea, 
and Methone ; from thence he poured his troops 
into ThelTaly, and became mafter of Pherae , Pc- 
gafre, and Magnefia. Then, turning towards Thrace, 
he over -ran provinces , conquered and divided 
kingdoms , and feated himfelf on the trophies of 
fallen crowns and broken feeptres. I fpeak not of 
his expedition againft the Paeonians and Illyrians, 
into Epirus, — and where has not ambition con- 
duced his arms? But why this long enumeration? 

Tfaeopomp. apud Atben. L x, p. 436* 
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CHAP. — To prove the important opportunities which 
XXXV. your negligence has loft , and the unextinguilhable 
ardor of an advcrfary, whofe fucceflive conquefts 
continually bring him nearer to your walls. For 
is there a man in this aftembly, whofe blindnefs 
perceives not that the fufferings of the Olynthians 
are the forerunners of our own ? The prefent con- 
. jundure calls you, as with a loud voice, at length 

to roufe from your lethargy, and to profit by this 
laft teftimony of the bountiful protedion of the 
gods. Another is not to be expeded , after the 
many which you have defpifed and forgotten : I 
fay forgotten for favorable conjundures , like 
riches , and other gifts of heaven , are remem- 
bered with gratitude, only by thofe who have under- 
ftanding to preferve and to enjoy them. T he fpend- 
thrift diffipates his thankfulnefs with his wealth " , 
and the fame imprudent folly renders him both mi- 
ferable and ungrateful. ” After thefe bold expoftu- 
lations, or rather reproaches, he encourages them 
to relieve Olynthus , by obferving, that Philip 
would never have undertaken the fiege of that place, 
if he had expeded fuch a vigorous refiftance; efpe- 
cially at a time when his allies were ready to re- 
volt; when the Thelfalians wlfhed to throw off the 
yoke; when the Thracians and Illyrians longed to 
recover their freedom. Thus the power of Phi- 
lip , lately reprefented as fo formidable, is by* no 

” The obtereation it uncommon, but jua : leXXot u.uxi , ita^^ 
turn tyi , o'TEf ig Tjpi Dif T&» %fa,u*rwv Kritnuc- av ptjv yap oV* ai 
jjJcMOT), AtEy*X»!» Tfj rxv ataXojr*; Xa- 

(>;, auvataXuTE ro Tj rr.v Bemoft. Olyiith. iii. 

Olynth. i. p. 3. ex edit. Wolt 
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means ’real and folid ; one vigorous effort might 
yet overwhelm him ; and the paflion of hope , as 
■well as that of fear, is rendered fubfervient to the 
purpofe of the orator. He again touches on the 
article of fupplies ; but with fuch caution as (hows 
that his former more explicit obfervations had been 
heard impatiently. “ As to money for the ex- 
penfes of the, war (for without money nothing can 
be done), youpoffefs, Athenians! a military fund 
exceeding that of any other people. But you have 
unfortunately withdrawn it from its original defti- 
nation , to which were it reftored , there could not 
be any necellity for extraordinary contributions. 
What! doyoupropofe inform*' , that the theatrical 
money fiiould be applied to the ufes of the fol- 
diery ? No , furely. But I affirm , that foldiers 
muft be railed ; that a fund has been allotted for 
their fubfiftence; and that in every well-regulated 
community , thofe who are paid by the public, 
ought to ferve the public. To profit of the pre- 
fent conjundure , we muft ad with vigor and ce- 
lerity , we muft difpatch ambaffadors , to animate 
the neighbouring ftates againft Philip ; we muft 
take the field in perfon. If war raged on the 
frontiers of this country, with what rapidity would 
the Macedonians march hither ? Why will you 
throw away a fimilar opportunity ? Know, that but 
one alternative remains, to carry the war into Ma- 
cedon , or to receive it in Attica. If Olynthus re- 
fifts , we may ravage the territories of Philip; 

” Such a propo&I , the Athenians bail abrurdlj declared pu- 
aiihable kjf death. 
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fliould that republic be deftroycd , who will hinder 
him from coming hither? The Thebans! To fay 
nothing too fcvere , they would rather reinforce his 
arms. The Phocians I they who , without our af- 
fi fiance , cannot defend themfelves. O ! but he 
dares not come ! It is madnefs to think that the 
defigns of which he already boafls with fuch bold 
imprudence, he will not venture to execute, when 
nothing oppofes his fuccefs I think it unne- 
celTary to deferibe the difference between attack- 
ing Philip at home , and waiting for him here. 
Were you obliged , only. for one month, to en- 
camp without the walls, and to fubfifl an army in 
the country, your hufbandmen would fullain more 
lofs than has been incurred by all the former exi- 
gences of the war. This would happen , although 
the enemy kept at a diflance ; but at the approach 
and entrance of an invader, what dcvallation mull 
be produced ! Add to this , the infuit and dif- 
grace , the mofl ruinous of all Ioffes , to men ca- 
pable of refledlion. ” 

The arguments of Demoflhenes prevailed ; an 
embaffy was fent into Peloponnefus , to inflame 
the hoflility of that country .again ft Philip; and 
it was determined to affift the Olynthians with an 

•' With all his policy, Philip Teems to have had the vanity of 
a Greek. The vigor of the original it not to be translated: 
“ Av & inuix ♦rXia-To; Ti; aorov tr< xwXuirej Ssupe 

M*i Xiav a'iitfov iivrir if t ^ trunir&Auft aXXa 4>tii- 

Mii i Cl rav oiK-iar 8X OuXxrTen, car uti Bor.9>iT>iTt v/iu; 

xaMcjn;} aXX’orar dj;! SrXjiircrai — toi* aroa’crarur /ttmi avtiii, 
fi arnr «»oiai(,o®Xi(rxar«v, e/ani; exXaXci, Tanra SvtuSeif uti »fa5ci- t 
have aCid a little freedom with the " nyj ” 
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army of Athenian citizens. But before this refo- chap. 
lution could be carried into effedl, Olynthus was xxxv. 
no more. The cavalry belonging to that place 
had adled with great fpirit againft the befiegers. ( 

As the works were too cxtenfive to be completely 
invefted , the Olynthian horfemen made frequent 
incurfions ’* into the furrounding territory, where 
they not only fupplied themfelves with provifions 
and forage , but beat up the quarters , attacked 
the advanced ports, and intercepted the convoys 
of the enemy. Thefe advantages were chiefly 
owing to the merit of one man. In the various 
fkirmifhes, as well as in the two general engage- 
ments which had happened fmee the commence- 
ment of the fiege , Philip perceived that Apollo- 
nides , who commanded the enemy’s horfe , dif- 
played |fuch valor and abilities as might long re- 
tard , perhaps altogether defeat , the fuccefs of his 
undertaking. His I'ecret emiffaries were therefore 
fet to work ; perfidious clamors were fown among 
the populace of Olynthus; Apollonidcs was pub- 
licly accufed ; and, by the malignant pradlices of 
traitors , condemned to banifliment on a fufpicion 
of treafon”. The command of the cavalry was 
bertowed on Larthenes and Euthycrates , two 
wretches who had fold their country to Philip. 
Havingobtained fome previous fuccefles, which 
had been concerted the better to mafic their de- 
figns , they advanced againrt a Macedonian port; 
carried it at the firft onfet ; purfued the flying 


Diodtrui. 1. Kvi. S3- ” Demonh. <Ie falfl Legitioae. 
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garrifon; and betrayed their own troops into an 
ambufli prepared by the enemy. Surrounded on 
all fides , the Olynthians furrendered their arms ; 
and this fatal difafter encouraging the Macedonian 
partifans within the walls, foon opened the gates of 
Olynthus The conqueror entered in triumph, 
plundered and dcraolifhed the city , and dragged 
the inhabitants into fervitude Lallhenes , Eu- 
tbycrates , and their affociates , fhared the fame, or 
even a worfe fate. Philip is faid to have abandoned 
them to the indignant rage of the Macedonian 
foldiers , who butchered them almoft before his 
eyes. It is certain, that though his mean and 
blind ambition often employed treachery , his 
juftice or his pride always detefted the traitor 
The conqueft of Olynthus put Philip in poffef- 
fion of the region of Chalci's , and the northern 
coaft of the iEgean fea; an acquifition of terri- 
tory , which rendered his dominions on that fide 
round and complete. His kingdom was now 
bounded , on the north by the Thracian poffeilions 

Demofth. de fallA Legatione. 

Four reaFons conTpirert to produce tbe reveoe treatment of 
the Olynthians: I. Philip had loft a great many men in the 

liege s Ttut CTjii(.-:«cro,s £» TM; rUXiff’XXtoti; ctffESaX'v. 

lliodor. p. 4to. 2 . The Olynthians had received his natural 
brothers, Atidaus and Menelaus, acculed of treafon. Judin, 
r viii. c. iii. 3. Philip wanted money to carry on his intrigues 
in Ollier cities ; avTm ( foil. OXovSov J xat rut tvoixavra; 

£'a»o£x-TG«-aMEvo; , 'Xa®ufO'ar«oX)i«. tsto in vrf«?«; , r; 

wsXXmv u; TCf srcXfttsv A Diodorus tnrmeiliaiely after 

adds the fourth reafon , “ That he might deter the neighbouring 

cities from oppofing his meafures. ” Uiudor. p. 410. 

Demofth. Olynth. iii. feet. 3. 
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of Kerfobleptes , and on the fouth by the terri- 
tory of Phocis, a province adually comprehend- 
ing the ftraits of Thermopylae , which had for- 
merly belonged to a different divifion of Greece. 
Befides the general motives of intereft , which 
prompted him to extend his dominions , he dif- 
cerned the peculiar importance of acquiring the 
Thermopylae and the Hellefpont, fince the former 
was emphatically ftyled the Gates of Greece, and. 
the latter formed the only communication between 
that country and the fertile fhores of the Euxine. 
Greece, exceeding in population the proportion of 
its extent and fertility, annually drew fupplies of 
corn from thofe northern regions. The Atheni- 
ans , in particular , had fettlements even in the 
remote peninfula of Crim Tartary , anciently call- 
ed the Taurica Cherfonefus, by means of which 
they purchafed and imported the fuperfluous pro- 
dudlions of that remote climate ”. Their fhips 
could only fail thither by the Hellefpont ; and 
fhould that important ftrait be reduced under the 
power of an enemy, they muft be totally excluded 
from a ufeful , and even neceffary , branch of 
commerce. 

Philip perceived thefe confequences. It was the 
general intereft of all the Grecian republics to 
aflift Kerfobleptes and the Phocians , which was , 
in other words , to defend the Hellefpont and 
Thermopylae. The intereft of the Macedonian 
was diameti ically oppofite ; nor could he expetft to 
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CHAP, accomplifli the great objeds of his reign , unlels 
XXXV. he firft rendered himfelf mailer of thofe important 
polls. This delicate fituation fiirnillied a proper 
exercife for the dexterity of Philip. After the 
deflrudion of Olynthus , he celebrated a public 
feftival of gratitude and, joy, at the neighbouring 
town ofDium; to which, as at the Olympian and 
other Grecian games , all the republics were pro- 
mifeuoufly invited, whether friends or enemies’*. 
It appears that feveral Athenians alTiIled at thefe 
magnificent entertainments , which lalled nine 
days , in honor of, the Mufes , and which wanted 
no objedl of elegance or fplendor , that either art 
could produce or we.alth could purchafe.* - The 
politenefs and condefeending affability of Philip 
obliterated the remembrance of his recent feverity 
to Olynthus ; and his liberal dillribution of the 
fpoils of that unfortunate city gained him new 

V . ■ ■ .','r r. ■' « , : : .~i, 

DemoAh. de falHi LeptioRe . et Diodor, 

Both Uemonheiies and ~Dioilorus mention an anecdote 
which docs honor to Philip,^ and Aiii more to Satyrhi the 
player. After dinner, the kiniti aciordiiis . to bis. cufhmi ,, was 
difiributing hit prefents amidil, th^, general ' feHivity^ S^tyrus 
alone wore a fad countenance. .The king adilrelTed him kindly, 
nnd, in the language of the times; delircd him to ask a*'honn. 
Batyrutfald, that, funh prerantt'.ai-athers! received (cnpi-'ot' gnlA, 
ate.) feiroed to him of .little , vitlii^:, titat he badj indeed -fo*** 
thing to ask , but feared a denial, Philip haying . encouraged him , 
he proceeded: “ Apollophanes of Pydiid was my friend: at hit 
death, hit two daughcert, both iarriiteil- at- a- marriageable age, 
were fent to Olynthus, taken captive, and fubjected to all the 
' calamities of fervitude. Thefe . are the. prefen ts I. r^guyil, not 
with any defign unworthy of their father or myfelf. _but , that I 
may give them fuch portions as shall enable tbtm to marry hap. 
pily. " Apollophanes had been an active opponent . and even 

friends , 
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friends , and confinued the attachment of his old chap. 
partifans. xxxv. 

Arnidd thefe fcenes of rejoicine and feftivdty , 

TJI |- r t • r ^ expeftedly 

rnilip teems not to have forgotten, one moment, commits 
that the mod immediate obje<d of his policy was to naval He. 
detach the Athenians from the caufe of Phocis and ca^^'Jca.* 
Kerfobleptes, who were both their allies. For 
this purpofe , while he courted individuals with pe- 
culiar addrefs , he determined to make the public 
feel the inconvenience of the war, the better to 
prepare them for the infidious propofal of a feparate • 
peace. The bad condudl of Chares left the fea 
open to the Macedonians , who had filcntly ac- 
quired a confiderable naval force. Philip begun 
to attack the Athenians on their favorite clement. 

His fleet ravaged their tributary iflands of Lemnos 
and Imbros ; furprifed and took a fquadron of 
Athenian veffels, dationed on the fouthern coadof 
Euboea; and, encouraged by thefe advantages, 
boldly failed to Attica , made a defeent on the fliore 
of Marathon , repelled the Athenian cavalry, 
headed by Deotimus , ravaged the territory , and 
carried off the Salaminian galley. From thence 
they proceeded to the ifle of Salamis , and defeated 1 
a confiderable detachment commanded by Chari- 
demus. The illudrious trophies of Marathon and 
Salamis were effaced by the infults of the Mace- 
donians , whofe fleet returned home in triumph , 

the jperfjnal eaemy, of Philip; yet Uiit piflnce granted the re« 
qucH of Satyrus , and cn«ilfi(d him libarally to provide for the 
daughter* of his friend. 

' VOL. IV. C c 
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adorned with hoftile fpoils, and with military and 
naval glory 

The adlivity of Philip feconded his good for- 
tunc. His intrigues were renewed in Eubcea. 
Under pretence of delivering the ifland from the 
tyranny and extortions of MolofTus , the Athenian 
commander , he landed fuch a bodv of troops there , 
as proved fufficient, with the alfillance of his ad- 
herents , to expel the Athenians. Such a multi- 
plication of calamities might have difgufled that 
people with the war againft Philip, whofc hoftility , 
direded againft them alone , feemed to have for- 
gotten the Phocians and Kerfobleptes ; when fecret 
but zealous partifans.of Macedon arrived at Athens, 
as ambaffadors from Eubaea , commiflioned to 
fettle amicably all differences between the two 
countries. They obferved, that Philip had left 
the ifland abfolutely free and independent ; and 
tliat, though conftrained to take arms in defence 
of bis allies, he was finceroly defirous of making 
peace with the Athenians. The reprefentations of 
the Euboean ambaffadors were enforced by the in- 
fluence of two Athenians , Ariftodemus and Neo- 
ptolemus, the firft diftinguifhed as a player, the 
fecond as a player and poet, who having acquir- 
ed fortunes in Macedon , returned to their own 

In Itae chronology of thefe events, I have followed Dr. 
Irland. See his Life of rhilip, vol. ii. p. 43. The events | 

thcmfelves are related in the oration of Drmollhenes commonly I 

eiiiitird the Fiift Pliilippic. but which the Doctor, with great 
probability, confiders as two diltinct otaiinns fpoken as different 
timet. I 
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fcbuntry, to forward the meafures of their liberal 
protedor. They affirmed that the king of Macedon 
earneftly wifhed to live on good terms with the 
republic ; and the Athenians paid much regard to 
men , whofe talents were then highly cfleemed , 
an<l who had remitted the riches amaffed in a 
foreign country , to purchafe lands in Attica , and 
to fupply with alacrity the exigences of the public 
fervice. 

Demollhenes faw through thefe dark and deep 
artifices but in vain endeavoured to alarm the 
unfufpeding credulity of his countrymen. On a 
future occafion , after the plot had become manifeft, 
he upbraids their carelefs indifference and delufion 
, at this important crifis. “Had you been fpedators 
in the theatre, and not deliberating on matters of 
the higheft moment, you could not have heard 
Neoptolemus with more indulgence, nor me with 
more refentraent **. ” 

Such was the difpofition of the afTembly, when 
jEfehines returned from his Peloponnefian era- 
baffy. He had alTembled the great council of the 
Arcadians; revealed to them the dangerous views 
of Philip, which threatened the liberty of Greece; 
and, notwithftanding the powerful oppofition of 
Hieronymus, and other Macedonian partifans, had 
engaged that people to approve the patriot zeal 
of Athens, and to deliberate on taking arms in 
the common caufe. In relating the fuccefs of his 
• embaffy, he inveighed with great feverity againft 

Demnilheii. de Cherfonero, <t dc Pace. 

Demudhtit. de CbetfouKr*. 
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CHAP, thofc mercenary traitors, who had fold the interefts 
XXXV. of their country to a cruel tyrant . The Greeks 
had full warning of their danger. The miferable 
face of Olynthus ought ever to be before their 
, eyes. At his return through Peloponncfus , he 
had beheld a fight fuflicient to melt the moft ob- 
durate heart; thirty young Olynthians , of both 
fexes, driven like a herd of cattle, as a prcfent 
• ' from Philip to fome of the unworthy inftrumcnts 

of his ambition ' 

The fufceptible and ever-varying temper of the 
multitude was deeply affecfed by the reprefenta- 
tions of ^fchines; the pacific advices of Neopto- 
lemus and his alfociates were forgotten ; war and 
revenge again echoed .through the alfembly. At 
the requifition of ^fchines , ambaffadors were 
. difpatched to confirm the.hoftile refolutions of the 

Arcadians, and to awaken the terror of the neigh- 
bouring republics. The Athenian youth > were 
alfemblcd in the temple of Agraulos to fwear 
irreconcileable hatred againft Philip- and the Mace- 
I . donians, and the moft awful imprecations were 
denounced againft the mercenary traitors who co- 
. operated with the public enemy. This fermenta- 

tion might at length have purified into ftrong and 
decifive meafures; and had Philip poflelTed only 
an ordinary degree of vigilance , a confederacy 
might have been yet formed in Greece fuflicient 
to repel the Macedonian arm.s. But that gonfiun- 
mate politician thought nothing done while any , 

If 

ncmeUbin. de fallt Legatlone , ftet. S. 
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thing was negleded ; and, as he allowed not the 
flightcft opportunity to pafs unimproved, he often 
derived very important benefits from feemingly 
inconfiderable caufes. 

An Athenian of the name of Phrynon , a man 
wealthy and powerful, had been attacked, robbed, 
and confined by fome IMacedonian foldiers, who 
obliged him to purchafe his liberty by a very con- 
fiderable ranfom As this violence had been 
committed during the fifteen days of truce that 
followed the celebration of the Olympic games, 
Phrynon very judicioufly fuppofed that the king 
of Macedon, who had long been ambitious of ob- 
taining a place in the Grecian confederacy, would 
not abet this act of injuftice and impiety. He 
had therefore requefled his countrymen , who at 
that time prepared to negociate with Philip an 
exchange of prifoners, to join him in commiffion 
with Ctefiphon, a man of experience and capacity, 
who had been already named to that embaffy; 
imagining that by appearing in a f)ublic charadter, 
be might the more cafily recover the ranfom and 
other monies that had been unjuftly extorted from 
him.’ Having arrived in Macedon, the ambaffadors 
were received and treated by Philip with uncom- 
mon politenefs and refpedf ; their demands were 
moft obligingly granted , or rather prevented; 
the king apologized to Phrynon for the ignorant 
rufticity of his foldiers, which had led them to aft 
fo unwarrantably ; and he lamented both to Phry- 
.non and Ctefiphon, the necefllty of their prefeut 

£rchines'de fnlHl Lesatione, 
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. million, fince he bad nothing more fincerely ac 
heart than tq live on good terms with their re- 
public At their return to Athens, the repre- 
fentations of fuch men could not be without 
weight; nor could they fail being extremely fa- 
vorable to the king of IVlacedon. 

Another incident followed , which was improved 
with no lefs dexterity At the taking and feck 
of Olynthus, Stratocles and Eucrates, two Athe- 
nians of diftindion, had been feized and carried 
into Macedon. By fome accident thefe men had 
not been releafed with the other prifoners. Their 
relations were anxious for their fafety , and there- 
fore applied to the Athenians , that a proper per- 
fon might be fent to treat of their ranfom. Arif- 
todemus was employed in this commillion, but 
was more attentive to paying his court than per- 
forming his duty ; and , at his return home , ne- 
gleded to give an account of his negociation. 
Philip, meanwhile, whofe vigilance never flept, 
and who well knew the hoBile refolutions in agita- 
tion againft him at Athens, releafed the prifoners 
without ranfom , and difmiffed them with the 
bigheft exprefltons of regard. Moved by grati- 
tude, Stratocles appeared in the affembly, blazed 
forth the praifes of the king of Macedon , and 
loudly complained againft the carelefs indifference 
of Ariflodemus, who had neglcdled to report his 
embafly 

The artful player, thus called upon to a<ft his 
part, excufed Iris omitting to relate one example of 

iEfehines dc falft Legationc, Id. ibid. Id, ibid. 
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kindnefs, in a man who had recently given fo 
many proofs of the moft unbounded generofity. 
He expatiated on the candor and benevolence of 
Philip, and efpecially on his profound refpedl for 
the republic , with which , he affured them , the 
king of Macedon was earned to conclude a peace, 
and even to enter into an alliance , on the mod 
honorable and advantageous terms. He probably 
reminded them of the misfortunes which had at- 
tended their arms fince they commenced war againd 
this prince. Fifteen hundred talents expended 
with difgrace; feventy-five dependent cities, in- 
cluding thofe of the Chalcidic region , lod irre- 
coverably; Olynthus dedroyed; Euboea revolted; 
Athens dilhonored and exhauded; and Macedoii 
more powerful and more refpetded than at any 
former period. This reprefentation did not exceed 
the truth; and the calamities of the war had long 
inclined to peace the more moderate and judicious 
portion of the affembly. The artificial generofity 
of Philip, in his treatment of Phrynon and Stra- 
tocles, blazoned by the eloquence of Aridodemus, 
fixed the wavering irrefolution of the multitude. 
The military preparations were fufpended. Evep 
Demodhenes and .Efehines yielded to the torrent; 
and imagining that a bad peace was better than a 
bad war (fince it was impoffible to exped fuccefe 
from the fluduating councils of their country), fup- 
ported a decree of Philocrates for fending a 

’• The decree was attacked by one Licinus. DemoRhenei 
defended it; and both Dcmolthenes and iErchines , as aiiyeaik 
i'ccm the text, were on the cmbairy. 

• C c 4 
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herald and ambaffadors to difcover the r^al inten- 
tions of Philip, and to hearken to the. terms. of 
accommodation with which he had fo long aojufed 
tlrem. > > r ,,1. > 

The minifters appointed to this commiflion fcem 
to have been purpofely chofen among men of op- 
pofite principles, who might mutually be checks 
on each other.- Phrynon , Ctefiphon , Ariffode- 
mus, and Philocrates, who had uniformly tettified 
their confidence in the king | of . Macedon ^ were 
oppofed by ^fehines and Dcroofthenes, who had 
long difeovered their fufpicions of that prince. fXo 
the embaffy were added Nauficles apd Dercyllus, 
men diftinguifhed by the public offices which they 
h.ad difeharged with equal patriotifm and, fidelity ; 
Jatrocles, the chofen frien<f of iEfehines ;,,r.and 
Cimon , illuftrious for the name he bore ,, which 
defeended to him from the greateffi and moft. 
fortunate of the Athenian commanders. Xhe-whole 
number amounted to ten , befide.s ,Agalpcrqop of 
Tenedos, who was fent on die part of the Greek 
iflands in alliance with Athens//, 

Thus far contemporary, authors agree; but^ in 
deferibing the events which followed the departure^ 
of the ambaffadors, all is inconfiftency and cop tra- 
dition., The mifunderftanding that arqfe betweepl 
^fchine.« and DemoftheneS;, the former of, whom! 
was impeachedi by, the latter, furnilh us, in, the 
accufation and defence ,. with the fullcfl: and moft 
diffufe, but at the fame time the,leaft authentic, 
materials, that prefent themfelves in any paffage of 

* i' DemoRhen. et JEfehin. dc fjra Legationc. 
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Grecian' hiftory. The whole train of the negocia- 
tion, as well as the events conneded with it, are 
reprefented in colors the mofl; difeordant ; fads 
are alferted and denied; while both parties appeal 
to the memory of the affcmbly before which they 
fpokc, to the teftimony of witnelfcs, and even to 
the evidence of public decrees and records; cir- 
cumftances that mull appear very extraordinary, 
unlefs we confider that fuborning of witneffes, per- 
jury , and even the falfifying of laws and records, 
were crimes not unufual at Athens Amidft this 
confufion, the difeerning eye of criticifm would 
vainly endeavour to penetrate the truth, ^fehines 
was* indeed acquitted by his countrymen. But 
nothing pofitive can be learned from a partial 
fentcnce , pronounced three years after the alleged 
•crimes had been committed, when the power of 
Philip had incrcafed to fuch an alarming degree, 
as gave liis fadidn a decided afeendant even in 
the Athenian affembly. 

To difentangle fuch’ perplexity, we lhall keep 
chiefly to thofe fa<fls which are allowed on both 
fides;' deducing from them fuch confequences as 
fetttt 'moft natural and probable. 'In. the courfe 
of one year, three embaflies were fent to Philip; 
the fitft to propofe a peace, the feconiJ to ratify it, 
the third to fee the conditions of it obferved ; and 
in that Ipace of time Kerfobleptes, being ftripped 
of his dominions, was ’reduced into captivity, and 
Philip having feized Thermopylae, invaded Phocis, 

■' ;i.] i ' 

” See my Dircontre on the Character anil Planners of the 
Athenian] , preGxcd to Lyfias and Ifocrates. 
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and deftroyed the twenty-two cities of that province 
in lefs than twenty-two days. Nor was this all : 
a foreign prince having made himfelf mafter of 
Thermopylae and the Hellefpont , the moft valu- 
able fafeguards of Greece — having invaded and 
defolated the territory of a Grecian republic, the 
moftrefpedlable for its antiquity, power, and wealth, 
the feat of the Amphiclyonic council, and of the 
revered oracle of Delphi — Thefe daring mcafures 
tended fo little to excite the difpleafure of Greece, 
that the king of Macedon had no fooner accom- 
plilhed them, than he threatened to attack Athens 
(who weakly lamented calamities which flie bad 
neither prudence nor courage to prevent ) at the 
head of a general confederacy of the AmphitSyonic 
ftates. 

Such extraordinary tranfaftions, of which hiftory ‘ 
fcarcely offers another example for the inftrutilion 
of pofterity, Demofthencs aferibes entirely to the 
corruption and perfidy of the Athenian ambalTa- 
dors. “ The felicity of Philip,” he fays, ” confifts 
chiefly in this ; that having occafion for trai- 
tors , fortune has given him men treacherous and 
corrupt beyond his moft fanguine hopes and 
prayers”.” This, doubtlefs, is the exaggeration 
of an orator, defirous by every means to blacken 
the charadler of his colleagues in the embafly, and 
particularly that of his adverfary iEfchities. Yet 
rt will appear, from the moft careful furvey of the 

i 

’’ Stibfequent writers have copied the language of Demof. 
theues« tv recij > 

^rexX^j twv Diodorus, tibi fupre. 
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events of tliofe times , that the incapacity and neg- chap. 
led , if not the trcafon , of the Athenian miniffers, xxxv. 
greatly contributed to the fuccefs of the Mace-* 
donian arms. 

From the fiift moment of their departure from Confet; 
Athens, the ambalTadors began to betray their 
mutual jealoufics and fufpicions of each other’s fadorswifS 
fidelity. The dangerous r.harader of Philocrates 
was equally dreaded by iEfehines and DemoC- 
thenes and tha latter, if we may believe his 
rival, fo much difgulfed the other ambalTadors, 
by the morofe feverity of his temper, that they 
had almoft excluded him their fociety ; a circum- 
ftance rendered credible, not merely by the partial 
evidence of an adverfary, but by the refentment 
and indignation always exprelTed by Demofthenes 
againft the behaviour of his colleagues. Having 
arrived at Pella , they were introduced to an au- 
dience; and fpoke, as had been agreed on, in the 
order of their feniority. The difeourfe of .flifehines Speech of 
was the moft copious and elaborate , but feemed 
rather calculated for gaining merit with the Athe- 
nian alTembly , than for influencing the condudl 
of Philip. “ He recalled to the memory of the _ 
king, the favors of the Athenians towards his 
anceftors ; the diftrefled condition of the children 
of Amyntas; the folicitations of Euridicc ; and 
the generous interpofitions of Iphicrates, to whom 
the family of Philip owed the crown of Macedon. 

Having touched llightly on the ungrateful returns 
made by Ptolemy and Perdiccas , he dwelt on the 

Demonben. et XCchin. de falfi Legalionc. 
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injuftice of thofe hoftilities which Philip had com- 
mitted againft the republic, efpecially in taking 
Amphipolis whicli his father Amyntas had ac- 
knowledged to be a dependent colony of Athens. 
He infifttd on the impropriety of retaining this 
polTellion , which as it could not be claimed by 
any ancient title, neither could it be held by the 
right of conqueft, not being gained in any war 
between the two ftates. In the time of profoond 
peace between Athens and Macedon , Philip had 
taken from the Amphipolitans an Athenian city, 
which it concerned his juftice and his honor to 
reftore without delay , to its lawful and acknow- 
ledged owners ”. 

Had ^fehines widied to furnifli Philip with a 
pretence for protrading the ncgociation ‘ he could 
not have done it more effedually than by fuch a 
demand. It could not polTibly be expeded, that 
a vidorious monarch fliould fet bounds to his own. 
triumphs , iii order to purchafe peace by tamely 
furrendering one of the moft important of his ac- 
quifitions. In this light the propofal appeared ^tb 
Uemofthenes , who thought f;hat his colleague had 
totally forgotten the objed 'of the embally', tlie 
diftrefle'd (late of Athens, how greatly thp people 
had been haraffed by the war, and how eagcrly^hey 
wiflied for peace. It was now his own''turn"'to 
fpeak before a prince .whom he had often and 
highly offended, whofe charader and ac"lions he 
had ever viewed and reprefented with the utmoft 
feverity ; but whom , on the prefent occafion, it 
was his bufinefs to footh rather than to irritate. 
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The novelty of the fituation might have difcon- 
certed a man of lefs fenfibility than Demofthenes. 
The envious jealoufy of his colleagues was pre- 
pared to liften , with a malicious ear , to thofe irre- 
fiftible arguments which the orator is faid to have 
promifed, with a very unbecoming confidence; 
the Macedonian courtiers expedled fome prodigy 
of eloquence from the perpetual opponent of their 
admired mailer. Amidll the filent fufpenfe of an 
unfavorable audience , Demofthenes began to 
fpeak with ungrateful hefitation , and after uttering 
a few obfcure and interrupted fentences, his me- 
mory totally forfook him. Philip endeavoured to 
remove his embarralTment with a mortifying po- 
litenefs, telling him that he was not now in a 
theatre V » where fuch an accident might be at- 
tended with difagreeable confequences ; and ex- 
horting him to take time for recolledlion, and to 
purfue his intended difcourfe. Demofthenes again 
began, but without better fucccfe. I'he alTembly 
beheld, Jiis confufion with a malignant pleafure ; 
and|the ambafladors were^ ordered to withdraw, 

^ After a’proper interval , they were fummoned to 
the^ royal prefence. Philip received them with 
great' dignity, and anfw?red with precifion.and ele- 
gance , the arguments refpedtively ufed by the fe- 
veral fpeakers, particularly thofe of ^fchines. 

Notwithllanding the panian of the Athenians for dramatic 
CAt^rtaUiventi « and their confideraiion for the character of players 
beyonU, that of any other nation , they were indecently fevere 
againft their negligences and faults on the theatre \ as appears 
from variom pailages of the judicial orations of Demofthenes and 
iEfchftKsn n. . ‘1 •> » . 
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The confiifed hints of Demofthenes he paffed ovet 
with merited negleft; thus proving to the world, 
that the man who had ever arraigned him with 
moft feverity in the tumultuous alTemblies of 
Greece , had not dared to fay any thing in his pre- 
fence which deferved the fmalleft notice or reply. 
The ambaffadors were then invited to an enter- 
tainment, where Demofthencs is faid to have be- 
haved with great weaknefs , and where Philip dif- 
played fuch powers of merriment and feftivity , as 
eclipfed his talents for negociation and war. The 
ambaffadors were perfuaded of his candor and 
fincerity, and difmilfed with a letter to the people 
of Athens, affuring them that his intentions were 
truly pacific , and that as foon as they confented 
to an alliance with him , he would freely indulge 
thofe fentiments of affedlion and refpecl which he 
had ever entertained for their republic. 

The mortification which Demoflhenes had re- 
ceived, made him at firfl: vent his chagrin by con- 
demning the condtufl of his colleagues; but when 
he refledled , that a fair reprefentation of fads 
would greatly depreciate his charader at Athens, 
policy prevailed over refentment. He began 
privately to tamper with his companions on the 
road, freely rallied the confufion into which he 
had been betrayed, extolled the ready genius and 
memory of iEfehines; and endeavoured , by pro- 
mifes and flattery, to ingratiate himfelf with thofe 
whom his recent behaviour had juftly provoked 
and difgufled. In a converfation at Lariffa in 
Theffaly , he ackno\vledged the mafterly reafoning 
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of the king of Macedon. The atnbafladors all 
joined in the praifes of this extraordinary man. 
^fchines admired the ftrength and pcrfpicuity 
■with which he had anfwered their refpe<flive dif- 
courfes ; and Ctefiphon cried out in tranfport , 
that, in the courfe of a long life, he had never 
beheld a man of fuch a polite and engaging de- 
portment. Demofthenes then artfully laid , “ he 
apprehended they would not venture to make fuch 
reprefentations to the Athenian aflerobly; that 
their honor and fafety required them to be con- 
fiftcnt in their reports;” to which they all affented ; 
and ^fehines acknowledges , that he was prevailed 
on by the entreaties of his rival to promife , that he 
would give a favorable and falfe account of the 
behaviour of Demofihenes, and affure the people 
of Athens j that he had fpoken with dignity and 
firmnefs on the affair of Amphipolis. 

According to the forms of the republic, the 
ambaffadors firft reported the fuccefs of their ne- 
gociation , and delivered the letter of Philip, to 
the fenate of the Five Hundred. They explained, 
in order, what each had faid in prefence of the 
king; when Demofthenes, rifing up the laft, 
affirmed with his ufual oath of affeveration , 
“ that the ambaffadors had not fpoken in the 
fenate as they did before Philip; that they had 
fpoken much better ui Macedon : he then moved, 
that they fbould* be honored with a crown of 

Ma Aj«, indecently explained “ by Jeve , ”Cnce the«xpref. 
fion is elliptical , and includes a short prayer, ivj(,onsci rev 
r» iMMi “ my alTettiou it true, may dove thus protect >m. ” 
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facrcd olive ” , and invited next day to an enter- 
tainment in the PrytanaEum 

The day following, they made their report to 
the affembly of the people ; when the ambaffadors , 
finding the fubjedt not ditagreeable to their hearers, 
expatiated on the politenefs , condefcenfion , elo- 
quence, and abilities of the prince , with whom their 
republic was ready not only to ncgociate a peace , 
but to contrad an alliance. Having allowed them 
to exhauft this fertile fubjed , Demofthenes at 
length arofe , and , after thofe contortions of body, 
which , if we believe his adverfary , were familiar to 
him, declared, that he was equally furprifed at 
thofe who , in a deliberation of fuch importance , 
could talk of fuch trifles, and at thofe who could 
endure to hear them. “ The negociation may be 
briefly reported. Here is the decree by which 
we are commiflioned. We have executed this 
commifljon. Here is Philip’s anfwer ( pointing 
to the letter). You have only to examine its con- 
tents ”. A confufed murmur arofe in the aflem- 
bly , fome applauding the flrength and precifion 
of the fpeech , others condemning the afperity of 
the fpeaker. As foon as he could be heard, De- 
mofthenes thus proceeded : “ You fhall fee how 
I will lop oft thofe fuperfluous matters. JEfehines 
praifes the memory and eloquence of Philip, in 
which , however , I find nothing extraordinary , 
fince any other man, placed in the fame advantageous 

’A See the Difenurfe of Lyfias un an accuHaion for cutting 
down a confecrated olive. 

iEfchin. de fulfi Legaiione, 
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circimvftances of rank and fortune , would be 
equally attended to and admired. Ctefiphon 
praifes the gracefuincfs and dignity of his perfon; 
my colleague Ariftodemus does not yield to him 
in thefe particulars. Others admire his mirth and 
gaiety at table ; yet in fuch qualities Philocrates 
excels him But this is unfeafonable. I Ihall 
therefore draw up a decree for convening an ex- 
traordinary alTembly , to deliberate on the peace 
and the alliance " . 

The decree was propofedon the eighth of March, 
and- the aflembly was fixed for the feventeenth of 
the fame month. In the interval, arrived, as am- 
bafladors from Philip, Antipater, the pioft re- 
fpedted of his minifters, Parmenio, the braveft of 
his, generals ; and Eurylochus, who united, almoft 
in an equal degi'ee, the praifes of eloquence and 
valor. ’-Parmenio had been employed in the fiege 
of Halus, a place filled with malecoiitents from 
Theffiily , who ftill refifted the Macedonian power 
in that ‘couhtry. That he might have leifure to 
join hia colleagues, Parmenio ordered the fiege to 
betconverted‘ into a blockade; and the merit of 
three- fuch ambaffadors'fufficiently announced the 
important purpofes which Philip wlfhed to effedl by 
the prefent negociation. rThey were received with 
great' diftiridlioii by the fenate, and (what feems 
extraordinary ) lodged in the houfe of Demofthenes, 

: -t, v.'f.ti ii-; tii i 

Even by Demofthenes’s teftimony « it required the combina. 
tion uf feveral Athenian characters to luatch the various excels 
Unccs of Philip. 

** JEfehin. de LegaCionev 
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wlio was dareful to adorn their feats in the theatre, 
and to diftirtguifli them by every other mark of 
honor Having been introduced , on the ap- 
pointed day , into the affembly , they declared the 
objedt of their commiflion , to conclude in the 
name of their mafter a peace and alliance with the 
people of Athens. Demofthenes , in art elaborate 
fpeech , urged the expedience of liftening to their 
demands; but without riegledling the intereft of 
the Athenian allies. iEfehines delivered the fame 
Opinion , and feverely reproached Phllocrates , Who 
urged the neceflity of precipitatifig the treaty. The 
two firft days were fpent in debate ; btit on the 
third , the influence of Philocrates prevailed , chiefly, 
if we believe Demofthenes , by the unexpected ac- 
ceflion of iEfehines to that party. He, who had 
hitherto been a ftrenuous defender of the intereft 
of Kerfobleptes , declared that he had nOw altered 
his opinion. That peace was neceftary for Athens, 
and ought not to be retarded by the flow delibera- 
tions of other powers. That the circumftances of 
the republic were changed; and that, in their ac- 
tual fituation , it was an idle vanity to attend to 
thofe who flattered them with pompous panegyrics 
of the m.agnanimity of their anceftors ; fince the 
weaknefs of Athens was no longer called on to un- 
dertake the protection of every ftate that could not 
defend its own caufe “ ”. 

Demofthenes had formerly fufpeCted the treachery 
of JEfehines; but this fpeech fully convinced him, 

*' urchin, in Ctclipbani. ** Oem»nhcn. tie lalU tegatioae. 
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that if his adverfary had not before fold himferf to 
Philip, he had then been tampered with’, and’ 
gained by the Macedonian ambaffadors. feut E>e- 
,ihoftheues, and the affeinbly in general, faw the 
neceffity of immediately ratifying the" peace with 
that prince , who had adually taken' the held in 
Tfhrace , along the coaft of which the Athenians^ 
ftill polTefTed Serriura, Dofifciis, and fcyeraJ other 
tributary cities. A decree was pfopbfed for this, 
purpofe, and ambaffadors were named, who tnighf, 
with all convenient fpeed, repair to Philip,' in of-’ 
der mutually to give and receive the oaths and ra- 
tifications of the treaty juft concluded at Atheni. 
The ambaffadors were Eubulus , difchiries,’ CteTi- 
phon , Democrates , and Cleon ; the principal o^ 
whom, being entirely devoted to the Maceddniahj 
intereft, contrived various pretences to delay their 
departure. In this interval , Kerfobleptes met with 
the unhappy fate of which we have already taken^ 
notice ; and Philip , encouraged by the fuccefs of 
his intrigues, ventured to attack the cides of Ser-" 
rium and Dorifcus , which readily fubmitted to hii 
arms*'. Upon intelligence of the latter event, the 
Athenians difpatched Euclides to inform the king 
of Macedon , that the places which he had taken 
belonged to Athens ; to which he coldly replied, 
that he had not been fo inftruded by his ambaffa- 
dors, nor was there any mendon of thofe cities in 
the treaty recently figned, but not yet radfied, be- 
tween the two powers. 

JEfchines and his colleagues Hill delayed to fet 

‘1 Ilcn^Rlitn. Oral. V. in I’bilipp. 
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out, although the condu<fl of Philip continually 
urged the neccflity of haftcning their departure. 
They were finally ordered to be gone, in confe- 
quence of a decree propofcd by Demofthcnes 
who was unable to prevail on the Athenians, till it 
was too late , to pay due regard to the intereft of 
Rerfobleptes. In twenty - five days the Athenian 
minifters arriv*ed at Pella , a journey which they 
might have performed in fix ; and inftead of di- 
redtly proceeding to Philip, who was employed in 
reducing the cities on the Propontis, they patiently 
waited, above three weeks, the return of that mo- 
narch to his capital. During their refidence in 
Pella , they were joined by Demofthenes, who, at 
hisown requeft, had been added to this commifiidn, 
under pretence of ranfoming fome Athenian cap- 
tives, but in reality with a view to watch the con- 
dutil of his colleagues. Philip at length arrived: 
the ambafiadors were called to an audience. On 
this occafion they fpoke , not as formerly, accord- 
ing to their refpedive ages, but in an order, if 
we believe ^fehines, firft eftabliflied by the im- 
pudence of Demofthenes ; whofe difeourfe , as re- 
prefented by his adverfary, rauft hive appeared 
highly ridiculous, even in an age when the decent 
formality of public tranfadions Was little known 
Or regarded. 

Anticipating liis more experienced colleagues, 
heobferved, “That they were unfortunately di- 
vided in their' views and fentiments. That his own 
were ftridly conformable to thofe of Philip. From 

** Demoflh. de falflL Legatione* 
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the beginning he had advifed a peace and alliance 
tvith Macedon. That he had procured all poflible 
honors for the ambaffadors of that country during 
their refidence in Athens , and had afterwards 
efcorted their journey as far as Thebes. He kncNy 
that his good intentions had been mifreprefented to 
Philip, on account of fome expreflions that had 
dropped from him in the Athenian affembly. But 
if he had denied the fupcrior excellence of that 
prince in beauty, in drinking, and in debate “, it 
was, becaufe he believed fuch qualities to belong to 
a woman, a fpunge, and a hireling rhetorician and 
fophift , rather than to a warlike monarch , and 
mighty conqueror.” This extraordinary apology 
excited the derifion of the Macedonian courtiers , 
and made the Athenian ambaffadors hold down 
their heads in confufion ". 

^fehines firft recovered his compofure ; and mo- 
deftly addreffing Philip, obferved, “That the pre- 
fent was not a proper occafion for the Athenian 
miiiifters to praife or to defend their own conduifl. 
They had been deemed worthy of their com- 
miflion by the republic which employed them, 
and to which alone they were accountable Their 
atflual bufinefs was to receive Philip’s oath in rati- 
fication of the treaty already concluded on the part 
of Athens. The military preparations carrying 
on in every part of Macedon could not but excite 

See above, p. 401, 

** iEfcbin. de falft Legatione, 

The fpeech of iEfchincs , as reported by himfelf, is ininii« 
graceful and digniOed. Ary&iy* otl yrtju.‘\l/ux)f Aitfvxtu 'TTotr^. 

etc. Vid. p. 26l|tt feqi. edit. Wolf. * 
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. their fears for the unhappy Phoclans. But he 
Cntreatp4 Philip , that , if he was determined to 
Ratify the Thebans by making war on th^t unfor- 
tunate people , he would make ^t leaft a proper 
diftin<flion between the innocent and the guilty, 
The facrilegious yiolatprs of the temple ought to 
be pgnilhed with due feverity ; the ftate itfelf muft 
be fpared ; fince the laws and inffitutions of Greece 
guard ,the fafety of every Apjphidyogic city, ^f- 
chines then fpokje, in the fevereft terips, againft 
the injuftice and cruelty of the Thebans, who, he 
ventured to prophefy, would repay the partiality of 
Philip with the fame falfljood ^nd ingratitude with 
which they had been accuftomed to requite their 
former allies and benefaftors. ” 

The difeourfe of jEfehines , though it could not 
be expedled to move the refolutions pf the king, 
was well calculated to raife the credit of the fpeaker, 
when it Ihould be reported iq his own country. 
Philip confined himfelf to vague expreffions of 
friendlhip and refpedl. The ambafladors of Thebe^ 
were already at Pella , a circumffance which fur- 
nifhed him with a pretence for declining to make 
an explicit declaration in favor of Phocis. But 
he hinted his epmpaflionate concern for that re- 
public; and reqpefted the Athenians to accompany 
him to ThefTaly , that he might avail himfelf of 
their abilities and experience to fettle the affairs of 
that country, which required his immediate pre- 
fence. Extraordinary as this demand was, the Athe- 
nians readily complied with it , notwithftanding the 
king, who had ordered his army to march, was 
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attended in this expedition by the ambaffadors of 
Thebes, who, as well gs the Athenians, were daily 
entertained at his table, and whoCe views were dia- 
metrically 'oppofite to the ioterefts both of Phogis 
and of Athens 

The unhappy and diftrajSed fitoatlon pf th^ 
fornaer republic protnifed a fpeedy ilTne to the S,v 
cred War, y^hich, fpr more than two years, had 
been feebly carried on between the Phocians on' 
one hde , and the 7 bebgns and hocrians pn the 
Qtber, by fgch petty incnrfions arjd ravages as in- 
dicated the inveterate rancor of combattans , who 
ftill retained the defire of hurting , after they had 
loft the power". During the greater part of that 
time, the Athenians, amufed by their negpciatipn 
with Philip , afforded no afliftance tp thfir unfor- 
tunate allies. The treafures of Delphi, inamenfe 
as they were, at length began to fail. The Pho- 
cians, thus abandoned and exhaufted, refledcd with 
terror and rcniprfe on their paft cpndu<ft ; and , ip 
order to make atonemept for their facrilegipps vio- 
lations pf the temple, inftitutcd a judicial inquiry 
againft Phaleucus, their general, and his accom- 
plices, ip plundering the dedications to Apoljp^*. 
Several were condemned to death ; Phaleucus was 
depofed ; and the Phocians , having performed 
thefe fubftantial ads of juftice , which tended to 
remove the odium that had long adhered to their 
caufe, folipited with better hopes of fuccefs the af- 
liftance of Sparta and Athens. 

•• Demofthen. de fal(5 Legationt. *’ Oiodor. I. xvi. p. 4S4. 

Idem , I. xvi. p. 4t2. 
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But the crafty Archidamus, -who had long di. 
reded the Spartan councils, confidered the dillrefe 
of the Phocians as a favorable opportunity to 
urge the claim of his own republic to the fuperin- 
tendency of the Delphic temple ; and adually fent 
amballadors into ThelTaly , to confer with the king 
of Macedon on that fubjed The Athenians 
paid more attention to the requeft of their allies, 
who, as an inducement to excite their adivity, of- 
fered to put them in pofifeffion of the towns of 
Nicaea, Alpenus, and Thronium, which command- 
ed the ftraits of Thermopylae. But this falutary 
plan, which might have retarded the fate of Greece, 
was defeated by Phaleucus, who commanding eight 
thoufand mercenaries , that acknowledged no au- 
thority but that of their general, eftablilhed his 
head - quarters at Nicaea , and defpifed the menaces 
both of Phocis and of Athens. 

Mortifying as this difappointment muft have 
been , it was followed by a difafter in another quar- 
ter ftill more terrible. The Phocians had forti- 
fied the city of Abs , to defend their northern 
frontier againft the depredations of the Locrians. 
Tlx Thebans , reinforced by fome auxiliaries of 
Macedon, marched againft that place. The Pho- 
cians , with more courage than prudence , met 
them in the field ; but were defeated with great 
flaughter, and purfued, in their difordered flight, 
through the furrounding territory. A party of 
above five hundred took refuge in the temple of 

\ 

Oemonhen, et iEfchin. ubi fufti. 
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Abaean Apollo , where they remained for feveral chap. 
days , fleeping under the porticoes , on beds of xxxv. 
dried herbs, ftraw, and other combuftible mate- 
rials. An accidental fire, that began in the night, 
was communicated to the whole edifice, part of 
which was confumed, while the unhappy Phociaus 
were ftifled, or burnt to alhes”. 

The Thebans failed not to reprefent this cala- The The* 
mity as a judgment of heaven , againft the daring g*"* 
impiety of wretches, who had ventured to take re- to defoute 
fuge in the temple of a god whom their facriiege 
had long offended. They entreated Philip to af- 
lift them in deftroying the remnant of the guilty 
race. This was the chief purpofe of their em- 
bafly to that prince, whom the Athenians, as re- 
lated above, entreated to fpare the nation, whil*? 
he puniflied the criminals ; and the Lacedaemo- 
nians , regardlefs of the fate of Phocis , thought 
only of making good their ancient claim to the 
guardianfliip of the Delphic temple. 

Philip treated the deputies of the three repub- Philip »t. 
lies with apparent franknefs and cordiality , under 
the veil of which he knew fo well to difguife the corrupt 
interefts of his policy and ambition. He affured 
the Thebans, that his arms fliould be employed to taiTadot*. - 
recover for them the towns of Orchomenus, Co- 
ronxa, and Tilphoffeura , which, ever ready to 
rebel againft a tyrannical capital , had readily fub- 
mitted to the Phocians , during their invafion of 
Bceotia. The Phocians , he faid , had rendered 

Diodorus , p. 414. ‘ 
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themrelvcs jhe objedls of divine difpleafure ; it 
would be as meritorious to piinilli , as it was im- 
pious to proted them. He was determined that 
both they and their allies Diould fuffer thofc cala- 
mities which their crimes fo juftly deferved. Thus 
far Philip was fincere ; for , in thefe particulars, 
the views of Thebes were exadly cotiformable to 
his own. But in his mind he agitated other mat- 
ters, in which the intereft of Thebes interfered 
with that of Macedon. To accomplifli thofe 
purpofes, without offending his allies, it was ner 
ceffary to gain the ambaffadors. Careffes, flattery, 
and promife? , were lavifljed in vain. Money wa$ 
at length tendered with a profufe liberality; but, 
though no man ever poffeffed more addrefs than 
Philip in rendering his bribes acceptable, the The- 
ban depptles remained boneff and uncprrqpted, 
firmly maintaining to the end their patriotifm and 
their honor. Philon , the chief of the embaffy, 
anfwered for his colleagues: “We are already per- 
fpaded of your friendlhip fqr us, independent of 
your prefents. Referve your generofity for our 
country, on which it will be more profitably be- 
ftowed , fince your favors , conferred on Thebes , 
will ever excite the gratitude both of that republic 
and its piinifters'’. ” 

Dennofibenes extols the dignity of this reply , as 
becoming rather the ambaffadors of Athens. But 
tliefe miniflers , though one objeft of their com- 
miflion was to fave the Grepian ftatp which the 

DemoQhen. de falt^ Legatione, 
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Theban? •wifhed to dcflroy, difcoyered neither in- c H A f. 
tegrity nor fpirit. AH of tfienn, but Deipofthenes xxxv. 
hinnfelf, accepted the prefcnts of the king of 
cedon, who found little dif)Bcplty in perfu^ding 
rnen , thus prepofTeired in his favor,- that he pitied 
the Phocians; that he refpede,d Athens; that he 
detefted the jnfolence of Thebes; and that, fhould ' 
he ey.er proceed to the ftraitj of Thermopyjse, his 
expedition yrould be more dangerous to that ftate 
thap tf} its .enemies, /it prefent, however, he ob- 
fervedj that he had priyat.e reafons fof managing 
the friendHiip pf a people yrho fet no bounds to 
their refentment. From fuch m®*^‘ves , he had 
hitherto decjiij.ed ratifying the peace with Athens; 
but this meafure he would no longer defer. He 
only entreated, that to faye appearances with the 
Theban? , the iiame of the Phociaps might bp 
omitted in the treaty. This arduous work was at 
length brought to a conclufion ; and, for the more 
fecrccy, tranfaded ip a place which Demollhencs 
calls a tayern, adjoining to the temple of Pollux, 
in the neighbourhood of PhcrJC. Thp Athenian 
ambaffadors took leaye, affe<^t'ug to be perfuaded 
(perhaps perfuaded in reality) of the good inteq- 
tions of the king of.J\|acedon. About the fame , 

time , the ambalfadors of Sparta departed , but 
with far lefs fatisfadion. They either perceiyed, 
from the beginning, the artifices of the prince 
with whom they came to treat, or at lead made 
fuch a report to Archidaraus, as conyinced him 
that his republic had not any advantage to exped 
from the preponderance of the Macedonian intend* 
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and the deftrudllon of the Phocians ; and that ^ 
fhould the Spartans perfift in their claim to the 
fuperintendency of the Delphic temple , they muft 
prepare to affert it by force of arms. 

Archidamus railed an army for this purpofe, and 
marched towards the ftfaits. But the intrigues of 
Philip, as wefliall have occafion to relate, rendered 
his hoftiljty as impotent as his negociations had 
been fruitlefs. From ThefTaly that prince had al- 
ready fent a letter to the Athenians, couched in the 
moft artful terms. He expreffed his profound re- 
fpedl for the (late, and his high efteem for its am- 
bafladors ; declaring that he fliould omit no op- 
portunity of proving how earneftly he defired to 
promote the profperity and glory of Athens. He 
requefted that the means might be pointed out to 
him, by which he could moft effedlually gratify 
the people. Of the conditions of the peace and 
alliance, he was careful to make no rnention; but 
after many other general declarations of his good- 
will , he entreated them “ not to be offended at 
his detaining their ambaffadors, of whofe eloquence 
and abilities he wiflied to avail himfelf in fettling 
the affairs of ThefTaly ” 

Soon afterwards thefe ambaffadors returned home ; 
and having given an account of their negotiation 
to the fenatc of the Five hundred, with very little 
fatisfadlion to that feledl body, they next appeared 
before the popular alTembly. ^fchines firft mount- 
ed the roftrum, and in an elaborate and artful 
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dlfcourfe, fet forth the advantages refulting from his 
fuccefsful embaffy, in which h^ had perfuaded Phi- 
lip to embrace precifely thofe meafures which the 
intereft of Athens required. That, now, the people 
bad peace inllead of war, and that, without ha- 
rafling themfelves by military expeditions, they had 
only to remain quietly at home , enjoying the 
amufements of the city, and in a few days they 
would learn that Philip had paffed Thermopylae, t6 
take vengeance, not on the Phocians, but on the 
Thebans, who had been the real authors of the 
War, and who, having entertained a defjgn of feizing 
the temple, were not the lefs culpable (ashadbecrl 
proved to Philip) becaufe they had failed in this 
impious purpofe. That the Bosotiari allies of 
Thefpiac and Platsea, whole hatred to ThebeS was 
as inveterate as their attachment to Athens was 
fincere, would be reftored to their priftine ftrerigth 
and fplendor. That the Thebans , not the Pho- 
cians, would be coqipelled to pay the fine impofcd 
by the Amphidyonic council, and to repair the 
fatal effects of facrilege and profanation. That 
the magiftrates of Thebes forefaw the hoftility of 
Philip, and well knew by whom it had been ex- 
cited. “ They have therefore, ” faid .Efchines, 
“ devoted me to defirudion , and adually fet a 
price upon my head. The people of Euboea are 
equally alarmed by our accommodation with Phi- 
lip, not doubting that their ifland will be reftored 
to us, as an equivalent for Amphipolis. Nor are 
thefe the only advantages of the treaty : another 
point of ftill higher importance, a point of the 
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moft intimate concern to the public, has been fe- 
cured. But of tills 1 iliall fpeak at another time, 
fincc at prefent I perceive the envy and malignity 
of certain perfoiis ready to break forth. ” The 
advantage hinted at, with fuch fignificant otfcu- ■ 
rity, was the recovery of Oropus, a confiderable 
city on the Athenian frontier, wliich had long been 
fubjed to Thebes. 

This fpccious harangue, fo flattering to the in- 
dolence and vain hopes of the multitude, was re- 
ceived with general approbation, notwithftanding 
the oppofition of Dcmofthenes, who declared that 
he knew nothing of all tliofe great advantages pro- 
niifed by his colleague j and that he did not expert 
them. iEfehines and Philocrates heard him with 
the fupercilious contempt of men who pofTenTed a 
fecrct with which he was unacquainted. But when 
he endeavoured to continue his difeourfe, and to 
expofe their artifice and infincerity, all was cla- 
mor , indignation , and infult. ^fehines bade 
him remember, not to claim any ihare of the re- 
wards due to the important fervices of his colleagues. 
Philocrates, with an air of pleafantry, faid, it was 
no wonder that the hopes of Demofthenes were 
lefs fanguine than his own, “ fince he drinks wa- 
ter; I wine.” This infipid jeft was received with 
loud burfts of laughter and applaufe, which pre- 
vented the affembly from attending to the fpirited 
remonllrances of Demofthenes. A motion was 
made, and agreed to, for thanking Philip for his 
equitable and friendly intentions , as well as for 
ratifyin;^ a perpetual peace and alliance betweeil 
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Athens and Macedon. In the fame decree, it was 
determined that the Phocians fliould fubmit to the 
Amphidyonic council , under pain of incurring 
the difpleifure of the republic 

Thefe articles , together with the fecret motives 
which produced them , were , by the emifTaries of 
Philip, immediately communicated to the Pho- 
cian ambalTadors then refiding at Athens ; who , 
tranfportcd with joy at the profped of averting the 
calamities which long threatened their country, 
loft no time in tranfmitting the agreeable intelli- 
gence' to their fellow-citizens. They Concluded, 
with a high degree of probability, that, however 
Philip might deceive the Phocians , the tnlhiftcrs of 
Athens could never be fo bolcf as publicly to deceive 
the Athenians; and that, therefore, they could no 
longer entertain any reafonable doubt of the favor- 
able difpofition of the king of Macedon. This 
belief was fo firmly cftabliflied, that when Archi- 
damus marched into Phocis at the head of an 
army in order to defend the temple againft Philip, 
the Phocians rejeded his alliftance, obferving, that 
they feared for Sparta much more than for them- 
felves; upon which the Lacedsenionians retuhied 
into Peloponnefus 

Philip was now prepared for executing his grand 
enterprife. Halus , long befieged , had fubmitted 
to the united arms of Parmenio and his own'. 
Frefh troops had artived from Macedon. The 
Athenians were' appeafed ; the Lacedaemonians had 

Ucmoflhen. dc fKini Lcgationc. Ibid. 
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retired ; the Phoclans were impofed on ; tha 
Theffalians, Thebans, and Locrians, were ready 
to follow his ftandard. One obftacle only re* 
mained, and that eafy to be furniounted. Phaleu- 
cus, who commanded eight thoufand mercenaries, 
ftill kept pofleflion of Nicsa. But a man who 
had betrayed the intereft of his own republic ^ 
could not be very obftinate in defending the caufe 
of Greece. Philip entered into a negociation with 
him, in order to get poffellion of Nicaea ” , with- 
out which it would have been impoffible to pafs 
the Thermopylx; and while this tranfadlion was 
going forward, wrote repeated letters to the Athe- 
nians , full of cordiality and afifedion. 

He fufpedlcd the dangerous capricioufnefs of a 
people, whofe fecurity might yet be alarmed ; and 
whofe oppolition might ftill prove fatal to his de- 
figns, fliould they either march forth to the ftraits, 
or corhmand their admiral Proxenus, who was fta- 
tioned in the Opuntian gulph, between Locris and 
Euboea, to intercept the Macedonian convoys ; for 
the frontiers both of Pliocis and Theffaly having 
long lain wafte in confequcnce of the facred war, 
Philip received his provifions chiefly by fea. The 
feafonable profeflionsoffriendlhip , contained in the 
letters, not only kept the Athenians from llftening 
to the remonftrances of Dembfth'enes, but prevailed 
on them to depute that orator, together with iEfchi- 
nes, and feveral others , whofe advice and alliftance 
Philip affeded to defire in fettling the arduous 
bufinefs in which he was engaged. Demofthenes 
77 Disitor. 1. xvi. p. 4 fS. 
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faw through the artifice of his Enemies , for with- 
drawing him, at this important crilis, from his duty 
in the affembly : he therefore abfolutely refufed 
the commiflion. JEfchines, on pretence bf ficknefs, 
ftaid at home to watch and counteradl the meafures 
of his rival. The other ambafladors departed, in 
compliance with the requeft of Philip, and the 
orders of their republic, and in hopes of feeing a 
treaty fulfilled, which, they had been taught to 
believe , would be attended virith confequences 
equally advantageous and honorable 

While the ambaffadors travelled through Euboea, 
in their way to join the king of Macedon , they ' 
learned, to their utter affonilhment, the wonderful 
events that had been tranfaiffed. Phaleucus had- 
been perfuaded to evacuate Nicaea. He retired 
towards Peloponnefus, and embarked at Corinth, 
with a view to fail to Italy, where he expcdled 
to form an edablifhment. But the capricious 
and ungovernable temper of his followers C019- 
pelled him to make a defcent on the coalf of 
Elis. After this they re-embarked , and failed to 
Crete, where their invafipn proved fatal to their 
general. Having returned to the Peloponnefus, 
they were defeated by the Elians and Arcadians. 
The greater part of thofe who furvivcd the battle, 
fell into the hands of the enemy, by whom they 
were ftiot with arrows or precipitated from rocks. 
A feeble remnant efcaped to their fliips , but 
perilhed foon afterwards in an infurre^tion which 
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they had excited, or fomented, in the ifle of Sicily. 
T he deftrudion of this numerous body of men is 
afiribed by ancient hiftorians to the divine venge- 
ance which purfued their facrilege and impiety. It 
is aftonifliing that thofe fuperftitious writers did not- 
refled on the fwifter and more terrible deftrudion 
that overtook the whole Phocian nation, by whom 
the wickednefs of Phaleucus and his followers had 
been fo recently condemned ; and by whom , had 
not power been wanting, it would have been 
punifhed with an exemplary rigor. 

Philip having pafled the (Iraits of Therraopylie, 
was received by the Phocians as rheir deliverer. 
He had promifed to plead their caufe before the Am- 
phidyonic council, to the decifions of which that 
credulous people confented to fubmit, well know- 
ing that a prince who entered Greece at the head 
of a numerous army might eafily control the re- 
fplutions of the Amphidyons , and fondly believing 
that prince to be their friend. The deputies of 
Athens had not yet arrived; thofe of the fouthern 
republics had not even been fummoned. The 
Locrians, Thebans, and TheiTalians, alone com- 
pofed the affembly that was to decide the fate of 
Phocis; a country which they had perfecuted with 
unrelenting hoftility in a war of ten years. The 
fentence was fuch as might be expeded from the 
cruel refentment of the judges. It was decreed 
that the Phocians fhould be excluded from the 
general confederacy of Greece, and for ever de- 
prived of the right to fend reprefentatives to the 

Diedoius , 1. xvi. c. xx. givet tbit as the general opiiiioa. 
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council of Ainplii<ayons : that their arms and horfes 
Ihould be fold for the benefit of Apollo ; that' fhey 
fhould be allowed to keep poffeflion of their lands, 
"but compelled to pa^ annually from their produce 
the value of fixty thoufand talents , till they had 
completely indemnified the temple ; that their 
cities fhould be difmantled, and reduced to diflinc^ 
villages , containing no more than fixty houfes 
each, at the diftance of a furlong from each other; 
and that the Corinthians, who had recently ^iven, 
them fome alTiftance , fhould therefore be deprived 
of the prefidency at the Pythian games; which im- 
portant prerogative, together with the fuperintcnd- 
eocy of the temple of Delphi, as well as the right 
of fuffrage in the Amphidyonic council , loll by 
the Phocians, fliould thenceforth be transferred to 
the king of Macedon. It was decreed that the 
Amphidyons , having executed thefe regulations, 
Ihould next proceed to procure ah due repairs 
and expiations to the temple, and fhould exert 
their wifdom and their power to eflablifh , on a 
folid foundation, the tranquillity and happinefs of 

g-y %• • 

Orcece . 

This extraordinary decree^ when communicated 
to the Phocians, filled that miferable people with 
fuch terror and difmay, as rendered them totally 
incapable of acting with vigor or with union. 
They took not any common meafures for repelling 
the invader ; a few cities only ,* more daring than 
the reft, endeavoured, with unequal ftrength , to 
f||lcfend their walls, their temples, and the revered 

*• Diodor. 1. xw. c. lix. et feiq,. 
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• IT A i>. tombs of their anceftors. Their feeble refiftance. 

XXXV. was foon overcome ; all oppofition ceafed ; and the 
Macedonians proceeded to execute the will of the 
Amphidlyonic council with fhflexible cruelty, and 
with fuch undifturbed order -and filence as feemed 
more dreadful than the tumultuary ravages of the 
fierceft war. Without dropping a tear, or heaving 
a figh , fince the fmalleft mark of regret was con- 
ftrued into an obflinacy of guilt, the wretched 
Thoc'ans beheld the dellrudlion of their ancient 
Vnonuments and trophies, their proud walls levelled 
with the ground , the fertile banks of the divine 
. CephilTus covered with ruin and defolation, and 
the venerable cities of Daulis, Penopeus, Lilsea , 
and HyampoUs, which had floiiriflied above nine 
centuries in fplendor and profperity, and which 
will ever flourilh in the fong of Homer, fo totally 
burned or demoliflied as fcarcely to leave a veftige 
of their exiftence After this terrible havoc of 
whatever they poffelTed moft valuable and re- 
fpefted , the inhabitants were driven like herds of 
cattle to the fettleraents allotted for them , and 
compelled to cultivate their paternal fields for the 
benefit of Hern and unrelenting mailers. At the 
,, dillance of three years, travellers, who palTcd 
through Phocis to vifit the temple of Delphi , 
melted with compalfion, or Ihuddered with horror, 
*t the fight of fuch piteous and unexampled de- 
vallation. They turned their teludtant eyes from 
the lhaitered ruins of a country, and a people, 
once fo illuflrious ; the youth, and men of full age^ 

" PauGinias in Phocic. ct Diodor. 1. xvi. c. luc. at reqq. 
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had cither periflied in the war, or been dragged chat. 
into captivity; the populous cities were no more; xxxv. 
and the villages were thinly inhabited by women, 
children, and wretched old men, whole filent but 
emphatic exprefCons of deep-rooted mifery ex- 
ceeded all power of words to defcribe 
The unexpeded news of thofe melancholy events The «ew» 
reached Athens in five days. The people were 
then afiembled in the Pirxus to examine the (fate prsduce 
of their harbours and (hipping. The dreadful in- 
telligence filled them with confternation. They Athens, 
imagined that they already beheld the deftrudive 
armies of Macedon and Theffaly, excited by the 
inveterate hollility of Thebes, pouring in upon 
their northern frontier , and overwhelming the 
whole country with havoc and defolation, A de- 
cree immediately pafled, at the motion of Callif- 
thenes, which marked the utmolf danger and dif- 
may. It was refolved , “ that the Athenians , who 
ufually refided in the country, (hould be fummoned 
to the defence of the city; that thofe , within the 
difiance of twelve miles round, Ihould, along with 
their perfons, tranfport their mofi valuable effeds 
into the city or the Pirseus; that thofe at a greater 
difiance (hould refpediveiy convey themfclves and 
their property to the nearefi fortreffes, particularly 
Eleufis, Phyle, Aphidna, and Sunium, the principal 
places of firength in the Attic territory ” 

This decree (hows , that terror was the firft Philip 
movement of the Athenians ; but vengeance was Atu'e'niaB* 

** PemoiHien. et iEfchin. de falfl Legat* et de Coron. ^ 
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CHAP, the fecond. Reludantly cooped up within their 
XXXV. walls, they called aloud for arms : levies were pre- 
in iftyie pared for the relief of Phocis; and their admiral 
feVent'^ Proxenus, who had lately returned from the neigh- 
froin wh«t bouring coaft, was ordered again to diredl his courfe 
hehaj towards that country. The king of Macedon was 
uled. duly attentive to thofe tranfadlions , of which he had 
been regularly informed by his emiffaries. He 
therefore wrote a letter to the Athenians , in that 
ftyle of fuperiority which the fuccefs of his policy 
and of his arms, juftly entitled him to affume. 
After acquainting them with his treatment of the 
Phocians, he mentions his being informed of their 
preparations for fupporting that impious people , 
who were not included in the treaty of peace 
recently figned and ratified between Athens and 
Macedon. He exhorts them to lay afide this unr 
warrantable defign, which could have no other 
effed than to fliow the iniquity and extravagance 
of their condud, in arming againft a prince, with 
whom they had fo lately concluded an alliance. 

But if you ' perfift , know that we are prepared 
for repelling your hoftilities with equal firmnefs 
and vigor. ” i 

The Athe- ' This mortifying letter was received at the fame 
a'iie"cree'' Athenian ambalTadors returned from 

for re Eubffia, and brought fuch accounts of the deftruc- 
ceivingthe tion of the Phocians , that it appeared fcarcely pof- 
Phoci'tnt. afford them any relief. All that remained 

was to fave , from the unrelenting vengeance of their 
enemies, the miferable wreck of that unfortunate 
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community. The Athenians pafled a decree for c H A F. 
receiving the fugitives with kindnefs , and for xxxv. 
providing them with fettlements in Attica, or 
in the foreign dependences of the republic ; a 
refolution which , though it was founded on the 
moft evident duties of gratitude and humanity 
tpwards ancient and faithful allies, gave great 
offence to the inexorable cruelty of the Theflalians 
and Thebans **. 

Amidft theCi tranfadions the Macedonian parti- pmup 
fans , and efpecially ^fehines and Philocrates, th”pho*- 
whofe vain alfurances had been attended with fuch cians 
fatal efifeds, bad juft caufe to dread the refent- 
ment of their country. The former , who bad been i,eni;eaiice 
the principal agent in this difgraceful fcene.of in- oftheir 
trigue and delufion , no longer affeded ficknels; 
he forgot the threatenings denounced againft him 
by Thebes; he difregarded the Athenian decree, 
prohibiting any citizen to ftir from the walls; and 
having waited for, and beheld, the deftrudion of 
the Phocians with as, much indifference , if we may 
believe his adverfary, as he would h^ive feen the 
conclufion of any ordinary affair, which concerned 
merely his pecuniary intereft, he repaired to Philip 
to receive the wages of his iniquity. ,ffifchines 
accounts for his journey at this time by a more 
honorable, but lefs probable caufe, the defire of 
favjng the feeble and unhappy remnant of the Pho- 
cian nation , who were perfecuted to, extremity by 

Demoftben. ct iErehia. de falA Legat. feet. ra. 
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. the barbarous vengeance of their Grecian foes, 
and protefted at the intercedion of the Athenian 
orator, by the clemency or compaffion of the Mace- 
donians. There is reafon to believe that .Efchines, 
in order to gain merit with his countrymen, whofe 
refentment be had fo highly provoked, oppofcd an 
inhuman refolution of precipitating from rocks all 
'thofc of the Phocians who had attained the age of 
puberty. But the king of Macedon, whofe cha- 
rader was not naturally flagitious, ar cruel without 
neceflity , mull, of his own accord, have been 
inclined to avert fuch an atrocious and bloody 
fentence, which, without promoting his intereft, 
would have for ever ruined bis fame. 

This conclufion appears the more probable , 
fince, we are alfurcd, that, upon the fame principle, 
but with far Icfs fuccefs, he affumed the protedion 
of the opprefled Boeotians. Orchomenus, Coronsea, 
Hyampolis , with other cities of lefs note in 
Bceotia, were, in confequcncc of the ruin of their 
Phocian allies, again fubjeded to the dominion of 
Thebes; a republic, always haughty and unrelent- 
ing, who, on this occafion, prepared to treat the 
rebels with more than her ufual infolence and 
cruelty. Philip efpoufqd the caufe of the injured 
with a generous ardor, extremely difagreeable to 
the Thebans. His humanity , whether real or 
affeded, was loudly extolled by his partifans in 
itioft republics of Greece. It redounded, however, 
more to his own glory, than to the benefit of the 
aSlided Boeotians; who, being expelled from their 
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own country by the intolerable oppreffion of The- 
ban tyranny, fought refuge in the compallionate 
bofom of Athens**. 

, Having finifhed the facred war in a manner fo 
favorable to his own intereft and ambition, Philip 
convened the members of the Amphi<5tyonic coun- 
cil, to the number of two hundred, and ailifted in 
the hymns, prayers, and lacrifices offered to Apollo, 
in acknowledgment of his divine protedlion of their 
councils and arms. The name of the pious king 
of Macedon , who had been the principal inlfru- 
ment of their fuccefs, refoundcd in the facred 
Poeans fung in honor of the God. The Am- 
phidtyons ratified all the tranfadfions of that prince, 
creded his ftatue in the temple of Delphi, and 
acknowledged, by a folemn decree, the kingdom 
of Macedon as the principal member of the Hel- 
lenic body Philip at the lame time appointed 
deputies to prefide at the Pythian games, the cele- 
bration of which was nearly approaching , and to 
which moft of the Grecian Rates had already fcnt 
their reprefentatives. The Athenians, flung with 
indignation and regret, abflained from this fiefllval. 
An embaffy was therefore difpatched to- them in 
the name of the Amphi<flyons , requiring their 
concurrence with meafures recently embraced by 
the general council of Greece; and remonflrating 
againfl their difpleafurc at the aggrandizement of a 
prince with whom they had fo lately contraded an 
alliance. • - 

" DtranRhcn. et iElchiti. de TaUil Legat. fdCt. 20. 
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c H A F. The deliberations of the Athenian alTembly, on 
XXXV. this occafion, fliowed the full extent of their own 
Even the folly, and evinced the confiimmate policy of Philip. 
iidmit'tw*s They acknowledged , with dejeftion and anguifli, 
ptttcnCon. that they had negle(^ed the many opportunities 
prefented them by the favor of heaven, for repret 
fing the ambition of their rival; that the time 
of a(ffing, with vigor and boldnefs, was now no 
more; that the caufe of Greece was an empty 
name, fince the Greeks furrendered their dignity 
to the king of Macedon; and that it became their 
own, republic to confult rather its fefety than its 
honor, and to maintain peace with a monarch 
againfl: whom they were by no means prepared 
to wage war. Even Demofthenes" recommended 
this refolution; left, fays he, wefhould offend, thofe 
now affembled, who call thcmfelves the Amphic- 
tyons , and thus excite a general war againft 
' ourfelves. The Thebans , befidc ancient caufes of 

quarrel with us, are incenfed at our harbouring 
their exiles ; the Locrians and Theffalians relent 
our protedling the Phocians ; the Argives , the 
JVleffenians, and Megalopolitans, are difpleafed at 
our concurring, with the views of Lacedxmon. If 
we refufe the demands of Philip and the Ampkic- 
tyons, they may affault us with the combined arms 
of all thofe ftates, which we are totally unable to 
refift. One point, therefore, is neceffary, the con- 
tinuance of the prefent peace ; not that it is fo very 
excellent, or fo worthy of you ; but, of what kind 
focver It may be, it were more for the intereft of 
Demofibca. de Fact. 
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your affairs, that it never had been concluded, than 
that now, when it is concluded, you fliould infringe 
it. This opinion was univerfally approved ; Mace- 
don was acknowledged a member of the Grecian 
confederacy ; and Ifocrates , an Athenian of the 
higheff merit and reputation , addreffed a difcourfe 
to Philip, in which he exhorted him to difdain in- 
glorious vidories over his countrymen and friends, 
to employ his authority to extinguilh , for ever , the 
anindofities of Greece , and to dired the united 
efforts of that country, of which Macedon now 
formed a part , againff the wealth and effeminacy 
ofPerfia, its ancient and natural enemy **. 

Whether thefe exhortations proceeded from the 
virtuous fimplicity which did not fufped, or from 
the infinuating and artful policy which , though it 
fufpeded , hoped to prevent , the hoftile projeds ** 
of Macedon, the meafures of Philip were, doubt- 
lefs , taken with too much care , and his plans 
founded too deep and firm , to be fliaken by the 
fpecious eloquence of a rhetorician. He had long 
meditated the invafion of Afia ; the conqueff of the 
Perfian empire was an objed that might well 
tempt his ambition; but neither his own paflions, 
nor the arguments of other men, could haften, re- 
tard, or vary his undeviating progrefs in a fyftem 
which could only be completed by confolidating his 
ancient, before he attempted new conquefts. 

** Ifocrat. Orat. Philipp. 

** See the Life of Ifocrates, prefixed to my trasllation of hie 
works. 
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